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VOLULJS  IX. 
1875--1879 

In  this  half  decade,  our  pioneer  days  substantially 
came  to  an  end,  although  there  77ere  pioneer  conditicns  in 
spots,  much  later,    -vfc  this  time,  Father  Chauncey  i'aylor 
complains  t]:at  incoming  preachers  and  churches  have  cut 
into  his  territory,  so  t..at  ne  has  only  one  county  left 
for  his  parish,  but  he  comforts  himself  tiiat  he  finds  one 
section  within  his  reach,  "very  new,  many  of  the  families 
still  living  in  sod  houses,  and  it  seemed  like  old  times  to 
see  them  gathering  from  every  direction  to  their  sod  school- 
house,  some  with  teams,  and  some  on  foot,  picking  t..eir  way 
around  or  through  the  sloughs,     "hey  filled  the  house,  so 
that  I  could  neither  spread  myself,  nor  stretch  myself,  as  I 
could  not  stand  straight,  without  hitting  the  crush  and 
grass  of  the  roof." 

In  this  volume  may  be  found  sketches  of  a  large  number 
o£  men  who  have  done  notable  service  in  Iowa  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.    Among  them  are  Andrew  Archibald,  dis- 
tinguished preacher  and  author;  Eenry  Avery,  sworn  enemy 
to  slavery  and  tl.e  saloon,  but  full  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  and  quite  humor;  Samuel  J.  -.each,  builder  of  church- 
es, everybody's  friend,  and  great  in  his  simplicity;  L.  Eve- 
rett Dwight ,  musician,  theologian,  and  philanthroptist ; 
John  ".Tesley  Ferner,  preacher,  pastor,  and  one  of  the  people; 


Charles  C.  Harrah,  ecclesiastic,  democratic,  and  a  big 
brother;  Cyrus  Hamlin,  scholar,  college  professor  and  mis- 
sionary by  inheritance,  nature  and  grace;  Ferg-us  L.  Kenyon, 
teacher,  preacher,  and  father  of  a  distinguished  son;  James 
R«  Knodell,  brilliant,  brany,  preacher,  pastor,  missionary 
leader,  temperance  advocate  and  a  good  fellow;  Alexander  3. 
..-cOonnell,  an  orthodox  i-resbyterian ,  and  a  liberal  Congre- 
gationalist  and  content  to  abide  long  in  one  place;  Preder- 
ick  i.;agoun,  a  flaming  torch  too  soon  consumed;  ITorman  11c- 
Leod,  of  the  stuff  out  of  which  heroes  and  martyrs  are  made 
Harlow  Hills,  the  country  parson  and  the  bishop  of  churches 
Jzra  C.  I.loulton,  oust  himself  and  nobody  else,  a  great 
preacher  and  a  man  with  a  big  heart;  Charles  E.  Hogers ,  a 
social  dynamic,  and  a  preacher  of  righteoiisness;  Julian  II. 
Sturtevant ,  a  big  boy,  and  a  big  man,  and  a  big  brother, 
in  love  with  all  the  boys,  and  all  the  boys  in  love  tri%h 
him;  Jesse  'Taintor,  pastor,  college  professor,  gentle, 
graoious,  but  with  a  mighty  grip  on  people  and  on  the  truth 
Tilliam  a.  "aterman,  forceful,  aggressive,  evangelistic, 
and  of  strong  personality;  Fathan  H.  Whittlesey,  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  men,  a  knacky  preacher,  and  a  friend  to  needy 
ministers;  Lester  1.  Test ,  a  mystic,   'in  love  with  Jesus', 
a  poet,  and  a  practical  preacher;  and  ]?rank  G-.  'Toodworth, 
an  Iowa  boy  who  made  good  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  College 
presidency  at  xougaloo ,  Miss*,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

T7e  begin  with  George  G.  Perkins,  a  personage  builder, 
and  what  else  one  may  learn  as  he  reads. 
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First  sketch, 

George  G.  Perkins. 

In  reply  to  a  request  for  an  ant obi o graphical  sketch, 
Mr,  Perkins  sends  substantially  the  following: 

George  Goodwin  Perkins,  son  of  Solomon  and  Armine  (Good- 
win) Perkins,  was  born  in  Pittsfield,  Hew  Hampshire, 
February  17,  1833.     Che  family  removed  to  Exeter  in  the 
same  grfcate  when  George  i*ras  a  child,  and  this  place  became 
the  family  home  where  were  reared  seven  children,  he  being 
the  eldest.    Ehe  locality  has  been  and  is  known  as  "Perkins 
kill,"  and  is  still  owned  and  occupied  by  one  of  the  family. 

Eis  parents  brought  him  in  early  life  to  the  house 
of  the  lord,  and  the  associations  of  his  people,  and  the 
impressions  there  made,  were  abiding  and  influential  in 
all  his  life.     In  subsequent  years,  he  lost  sight  to  some 
extent  of  the  true  object  and  end  of  life,  obedience  to 
God,  and  service  to  humanity,  but  by  a  gracious  providence, 
though  afflicted  in  its  inception,  his  vision  was  illumi- 
nated, and  he  saw  clearly,  and  the  all-sorbing  question 
with  him  became:     "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 
— e  united  .'itn  one  church  oil  wnich  »iis   parents  were  mem— 
bers,  the  "Tesleyan  Lethodists,  and  there  was  encouraged  to 
enter  the  ministry  as  his  life  work.    He  came  to  this 
decision  when  he  had  enjoyed  only  the  advantages  fo  the 
public  school  and  the  academy  of  his  native  state. 
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he  v:as  licensed  to  preach  and  took  missionary 
work  in  Worcester  and  hranklin  counties,  llassachusetts , 
in  which,  he  continued  some  years,  teaching  school,  however, 
a  part  of  the  time.     In  1856,  he  was  given  the  charge  of 
East  Douglas.     In  1857,  the  Jtew  England  conference  met  there, 
and  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  gospel. ministry . 
Ee  served  another  year  at  East  Douglas,  and  was  then 
given  the  charge  at  Dennis,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
remained  tWfl  years. 

About  this  time,  he  decided  to  seek  affiliation 
With  the  congregational  Church,  and  with  this  in  view,  he 
located  at  idddleborough,  united  with  the  Congregational 
church,  and  entered  upon  a  course  of  stu&j,  in  connection 
with  Pierce  academy,  then  a  prominent  institution;  he  also 
supplied  churches  in  the  vicinity. 

In  1860,  the  Plymouth  Association  of  Congrega- 
tional l.Iinisters  met  in  the  vicinity,  and  he  came  before 
it,  submitted  his  credentials,  was  examined,  and  received 
to  membership,  and  recommended  to  the  churches;  and  here 
began  his  connection  with  the  ministry  of  the  Congregational 
denominat  ion . 

It  was  his  purpose  to  continue  longer  and  else- 
where with  studies,  but  a  very  serious  sickness  led  him  to 
change  his  plan,  and  on  his  recovery,  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  at  Lakeville ,  an  adjoining  town.    After  two  years 
of  service  here,  in  1863,  he  was  called  to  East  Taunton,  a 
continuous  field. 


Impressed  that  %hQ  tfesfc  and  South  T.vas  a  needy 
part  of  the  greau  field  in  our  country,  ne  resigned  in 
1866,  at  3ast  Taunton,  and,  bearing  tiw  ooramission  of  the 
American  home  Llissionary  Society,  located  at  Kidder,  Mo. 
A  church  of  seven  members  had  been  organized  a  year  or  so 
before,  and  this  was  the  only  one  in  the  village,  and  it 
remained  so  during  nearly  all  the  five  years  he  was  pas- 
tor there. 

In  1871,  he  closed  his  work  at  Kidder,  and  took 
the  Hamilton  church  six  miles  east.     It  had  a  membership  of 
about  seventy.     In  November  of  1871,  Mr,  Perkins  reports 
five  years  of  Home  Llissionary  labor  in  the  state  as  follows 

"Five  ;ears  of  my  missionary  labor  in  Liissouri 
came  to  an  end  to-day,  and  I  may  be  pardoned  if,  at  the 
close  of  this  half  decade  of  missionary  work,  my  report 
shall  look  backward  and  forward. !f 

"Five  years  ago,  I  left  'the  Cld  Bay  State'  with 
wife  and  five  children,  to  take  charge  of  the  church  in 
Kidder,  then  numbering  seven  members.    Within  this  time, 
it  has  increased  more  than  tenfold.     The  Sabbath  School 
has  grown  in  proportion,  and  was,  six  months  since,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  that  I  have  known. 

The  congregation  also  grew,  and  became  liomogeneous  a 

most  desiraole  thing  in  this  Te stern  field.    Thile  doing 
what  we  could  to  aid  the  college  enterprise,  we  also  gave 
much  work  to  the  elementary  school,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  it  grow  up  from  almost  nothing,  and  become 
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second  to  none  of  its  grade  in  this  section. 

"I  write  this,  not  for  self-glorification,  for  we 
have  come  fur  short  of  duty,  and  while  we  find  reason  for 
encouragement,  there  is  none  for  boasting---exce  it  in  the 
Lord- — but  that  it  may  go  on  the  record,  that  the  time  and 
the  money  spent  in  this  work  T.-;ere  not  in  vain." 

"To  this  church  at  hamilton,  I  had  given  one 
service  a  Sabbath  for  about  one  year  previous  to  accepting 
their  call,  and  they  received  about  twelve,  I  think,  to 
their  communion,  and  also  erected  a  small,  but  neat  and 
comfortable  house  of  worship.     To  God  be  all  the  glory! 
We  have  simply  been  the  instrument  he  has  vised,  with  ot- 
hers, to  accomplish  something  for  his  glory,  and  the  good 
of  men.    The  record  of  the  five  years  is  made  up;  its  re- 
sults, doubtless,  seem  trifles  to  many;  but  eternity  may 
show  that  momentous  consequences  arc  connected  With  them." 

"Si::  months  since,  I  accepted  the  call  of  this 
church  to  become  its  pastor,  on  certain  conditions,  as  to 
support,  that  have  not  been  quite  realized,  but  I  am  willing 
to  divide  the  burden  with  the  people.    Though    looking  upon 
the  undertaking  as  something  like  'leading  a  forlorn  hope,' 
I  felt  willing  to  enter  upon  it,  believing  that  time,  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  and  wisely  directed  efforts,  will 
give  us  here  a  self-supporting  church.    This  is  very  de- 
sirable, if  our  educational  enterprise  at  Ilidc'er  is  to  be 
a  success,    "hat  could  have  been  done  with  comparative  ease 
two  or  three  years  since,  is  now  more  difficult;  others 
.—.ving  come  in    and  diverted  elements  that  under  wise 
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management  might  ::ave  subserved  our  cause.    We  find  things 
to  enoourage  both  in  the  review  and  the  prospect.     "Cur  suf- 
ficiency is  of  God,"  and  re  believe  that  he  Will  answer  the 
prayer  of  His  faithful  ones  in  this  little  church,  and  make 
it  an  instrument  of  salvation  to  men." 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Mr.,  Perkins  was  in  Mis- 
souri in  the  days  of  reconstruction  after  the  War,  a  time 
when  churches  were  being  multiplied,  and  institutions  found- 
ed.   Thayer  College  began  its  work  at  Hidder,  but  owing  to 
adverse  conditions,  after  a  few  years  of  great  expectations, 
it  ceased  to  be.     It  is  a  matter  of  devout  .thanks giving  to 
God  that  'Didder  Institute"  a  few  years  after,  entered  into 
and  now  occupies  the  field,  and  is  one  of  our  most  flourish- 
ing schools  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 

His  nearly  ten  years  at  Kidder  and  Hamilton  was  a 
period  of  fou.ndation  work,  ctnd  he  was  often  called  to  aid 
in  the  organization  of  churcr.es,  to  preach  inschool  houses 
near  by  these  towns,  and  in  two  instances,  at  Gallatin  and 
Breckenridge ,  supplying  each  for  some  months.    The  late 
Rev,  3,  B.  Turner,  one  of  the  I  ov  a  Band,  was  superintendant 
of  the  American  Home  hissionai^y  Society  during  this  time. 
During  his  administration  covering  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
more  than  seventy  churci.es  were  organized  in  the  state. 

In  1871,  hr.  ±erkins  was  electee  a  delegate  from 
the  local  association  to  the  "ational  Council,  which  met 
in  Cberlin  Ohio,  at  which  meeting,  the  system  of  Triennial 
Councils  for  the  churches  was  inaugurated. 
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In  1875,  he  closed  his  work  in  Missouri,  and  ac- 
cented a  oall  to  the  church  at  Ames,  and  held  the  relation 
of  paster  for  five  years.    During  this  time,  a  parsonage 
was  erected,  and  numerous  accessions  were  made  to  the 
church,  its  permanency  secured,  and  its  influence  greatly 
increased. 

Prom  Ames,  llr.  Perkins  reports  in  Hay  of  1875, 
as  follows: 

"Tfithin  the  year,  about  fifty  have  been  added  to 
the  church.     £he  Sabbath  School  has  increased  in  about  the 
same  ratio,  a  parsonage  has  been  built,  and  payment  provided 
for,  and  the  church  will  try  to  be  self-supoorting  hereafter. 
So  here  closes,  for  the  present,  my  relation  to  the  Society 
as  one  of  its  missionaries,  a  position  which  I  have  held  for 
nearly  ten  years  in  the  'Test.     In  behalf  of  the  church  and 
myself,  I  hereby  express  thanks  for  the  aid  given.     I  can 
assure  you  it  has  been  deserved  as  well  as  appreciated.  Tho 
the  relation  of  dependents  on  the  Society  will  cease,  we 
rill  not  forget  its  needs,  and  the  grandly  important  work 
its  represents  and  its  prosecuting;  nor  can  I  forget  the 
pleasant  relations  which  have  existed  through  my  years  of 
connection  with  it.    God  bless  the  American  home  I.lissicnary 
Society,  its  officers,  its  work,  its  laborers,  and  all  its 
supporters!    The  wise  and  considerate  care  of  its  officers, 
their  sympathy  with  all  the  toils  and  privations  incidental 
to  the  work,  have  often  sustained,  relieved,  and  comforted 
myself  and  family;  and  so  many  others  can  testify.1' 
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"Those  helpers  who  aid  in  this  cause ,  by  forwarding 
to  the  families  of  missionaries,  articles  useful  to  them, 
'boxes,'  carrying  comfort  and  supplying  needs,  which  gene- 
rally would  not  be  otherwise  afforded,  deserve  grateful 
mention,  and  will  verily  'receive  their  reward.'" 

During  I.lr.  Perkins1  pastorate  at  Ames,  an  after- 
noon appointment  was  kept  up  most  of  the  time  five  miles 
north  of  Ames ,  near  what  is  now  known  as  Gilbert,  and  a 
small  church  was  organized  in  February  of  1880,  the  lute 
Be  v.  Rphraim  Adams,  Superintendent  of  the  American  home 
Missionary  Society,  being  present.     It  was  understood  that 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  hailroad  was  coming  that  way , 
and  there  would  be  a  station  near,  which  in  time  became  a 
fact,  and  Gilbert  Station  became  the  site  of  the  new  town. 
Under  those  who  succeeded  to  the  work  on  the  Ames  field, 
this  church  lias  grown  in  numbers  and  influence ,  and  has 
been  doing  faithful  work  for  the  Master  all  these  wears. 

In  1880,  Mr*  _erkins  took  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  at  Avooa,  and  served  there  nearly  four  wears.  I)uring 
this  time,  a  parsonage  was  bought  and  enlarged,  and  some 
goodly  additions  we're  made  to  the  church.    About  the  time 
he  'went  to  .avoca,  a  small  church  had  been  organized  about 
fifteen  miles  south,  at  what  ?/as  then  ImoT.ni  as  Big  Grove, 
later,  the  name  was  changed  to  Oakland.     It  had  never  had 
regular  preaching  until  I.lr.  Perkins  began  there,  in  1861. 
Ee  held  his  first  service  in  a  recently  vacated  saloon, 
empty  beer  kegs  serving  in  part  for  seats,    This  appointment 
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was  ketp  up  while  he  was  on  the  field,  and  before  he  left, 
a  small  house  of  worship  costing  about  $2,000  was  built  and 
dedicated,  Sup't  T%  0.  Douglass  preaching  cn  the  occasion. 
This  church  lias  grown  in  numbers  and  influence ,  and  in  re- 
cent years,  has  built  a  second  and  much  larger  house. 

In  September  of  1685,  i.lr.  Perkins  accepted  the  call 
of  the  church  at  Spencer,  and  served  it  seven  years.  This 
period  was  one  of  considerable  growth  for  the  church  and 
3abbath  School,  and  it  was  felt  that  a  larger  house  of  wor- 
ship was  a  necessity,  and  a  site  for  a  new  building  was 
bought  and  paid  for  before  he  left  the  field,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  in  the  pastorate  of  his  successor,  a  large  and 
fine  edifice  was  erected. 

During  his  pastorate  also,  the  parsonage  was  en- 
Ij.r^ec;.,  and  all  oills  upon  it  paid.    Here,  also,  as  in  most 
of  the  fields  where  he  preached,  he  had  school  house  ap- 
pointments.   Here,  he  had  appointments  west  and  south  of 
tnie  town.    A  church  was  orgainsed  in  the  southern  neighbor- 
hood, soon  after  he  left  the  field.    If©r  a  second  time,  Mr. 
Perkins  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  council,  which  met  at 
VTorcaeter,  hassacwu^etts ,  In  1680. 

In  1890,  he  was  called  to  Hock  Rapids.     In  this 
pastorate  a  new  parsonage  was  bouglrt  and  paid  for,  and  a 
number  of  persons  were  received  to  membership.    At  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  he  resigned  this  charge,  and,  with  his 
wif e ,  visited  the  pacific  Coast,  spending  most  of  the  time 
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at  Tacoma,  Washington,  where  his  son  was  located.    Ee  return- 
ed to  the  Interior  in  1894,  and  took  the  pastorate  at  Blair, 
Nebraska.    This  pastorate  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1897, 
by  a  serious  sickness,  which  compelled  him  to  retire  for  a 
season. 

At  this  time,  he  visited  his  native  state,  spend- 
ing a  number  of  months  at  Exeter,  Hew  Hampshire.    Hear  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  1898,  he  took  work  under  the  I.  ft« 
H«  Mi  S.,  on  the  FwOdney  field,  and  continued  there  for  nearly 
two  years,  at  which  time  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  supply 
for  six  months  at  Rogers,  Arkansas;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  he  was  called  to  the  xjastorate,  in  which  he  served 
two  years. 

In  1902,  he  retired  from  active  work,  and  located 
at  Iloline,  Illinois,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

La*.  Perkins  was  married  liar  oh  6,  1856,  at  -Princeton, 
Ilassachusetts ,  to  Emily  A.  Cleveland,  who  deceased  January  1, 
1909,  in  her  seventy-fifth  year,  at  Daytona,  Florida.  Sight 
children  were  born  to  them,  six  of  whom  were  still  living 
in  1914.     It  waa  a  family  of  girls,  there  being  only  one 
boy  in  the  group. 

M».  Perkins1  ministry  was  in  five  states,  Liassachu- 
setts, llissouri,  Iowa,  Tebraska,  and  Arkansas.    His  longest 
time  of  service,  which  was  ever  twenty  years,  was  in  Iowa. 
Since  locating  at  Lloline ,  ;.e  has  served  occasionally  as 
supply  for  churches  in  the  city  and      vicinity.     GrOd  has 
led  him  in  ways  he  knew  not,  but  being  God's  :way,  it  must 


have  been  "best  for  him*    The  churches  served  in  nearly  half 
a  century  of  continuous  work,  are  almost  without  exception 
alive,  and  have  gror/n  in  numbers,  influence,  and  power,  in 
their  various  localities,  and  a  goodly  number  are  now 
strong  and  influential  for  the  work  of  the  Kingdom. 

xiS  he  nears  his  four  score  years,  with  nearly 
half  a  century  in  the  active  work  of  the  gospel  ministry, 
his  confidence  in  the  great  fundamental  facts  of  the  gos- 
pel is  unshaken,  and  more  strongly  than  ever,  he  believes 
it  to  be:  "the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,"  the  one  ade- 
quate remedy  for  a  sinful  world,  bringing  light,  hope,  and 
life  to  those  in  darkness  and  in  sin,  and  opening  the 
vistas  of  a  glorious  immorality. 

It  is  n©W  nearly  forty  years  since  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Brot'.er  Perkins  began.     It  is  not  often  that  one 
has  occasion  to  apeak  of  a  "handsome  man,"  but  the  appella- 
tion is  not  inaptly  applied  to  Rev.  G.  &«  Perkins,  and,  ra- 
ther strange  to  say,  he  selected  a  pretty  wife;  and  the  chil 
dren  all  "tookafter"  their  parents.     "Handsome  as  a  picture, 
was  the  picture  of  the  Perkins  family. 

The  social  qualities  of  the  man,  and  of  the  house- 
hold, were  of  the  highest  order.    This  was  one  cf  the  ele- 
ments of  his  strength  in  his  pastoral  work. 

His  preaching  was  good  and  wholesome ,  as  it  was 
also  traditional  and  orthodox.    He  could  not  be  called  an 
original  thinker.    His  pulpit  utterances  and  his  manners 
were  eminently  proper  and  correct. 
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Ee  was  not  a  Billy  Sunday,  but  he  was  mildly 
evangelistic  and  the  churches  rjj&er  iiis  care  ".ere  built  up 
in  numbers  as  in  other  resoects.    He  made  no  attempt  at 
authorship  beyond  his  sermons.    He  gave  nineteen  years  of 
valuable  service  to  our  Xqwl  churches. 

It  v.'ill  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  narrative  tnat 
he  was  a  parsonage -builder.    His  family  demanded  a  comfor- 
table home,  and  everywhere  he  preached  in  Iowa,  a  new 
parsonage  was  built,  or  the  old  one  greatly  improved.  The 
years  of  Ms  public  ministry  fell  a  little  short  of  a  half 
century.     In  1914,  he  was  still  hail  and  hearty.     In  Ifey 
of  that  year,  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  State  Confer- 
ence at  ilarshalltown  v  here  one  of  his  daughters  resides. 
Ee  expressed  to  me  the  private  opinion  that  the  present 
State  Conference  was  not  as  good  as  the  old  association 
used  to'  be.    .imong  the  builders  of  Iowa,  we  count  this 
good  man,  George  Goodwin  Perkins. 
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Sao  olid  sketch, 

Samuel  Jones. 

Samuel  Jones,  son  of  Fionas  Jones,  was  born  in 
Bethsadia,  ITorth  Tales,  I'ebruary  15,  1829.    His  education 
7TQ.S  almost  entirely  obtained  from  private  study.     In  1851, 
he  married  Elizabeth  Owens,  of  Bethsadia. 

Ee  v/as  ordained  by  Council  at  hiddle  G-reenville, 
3ffew  York,  December  3,  1864.     I?rom  18G4  to  1872,  he  vjas 
pastor  in  this  place.    he  then  came  to  Iowa,  and  for  two 
years,  1872-1874,  r;as  pastor  of  the  '."Telsh  church  at  long 
Greek.    He  then  put  in  a  pastorate  of  ten  years'  duration, 
1874-1884,  at  G-omer,  in  Ilontgomery  county.     IText,  he  spent 
three  years,  1884-1887,  with  our  'Telsh  church  at  Cleveland. 
In  1891  and  189.^,  he  was  pastor  at  Carroll,  Nebraska.  Here 
he  died  of  pneumonia,  February  17,  1904,  aged  seventy- 
five  years  and  four  days. 
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Third  sketch, 

David  Sdo&wifc  Youker. 

Of  his  life  work,  and  of  some  of  his  experiences, 
Brother  Youker  speaks  for  himself  as  follows: 

"Qowrie,  Iowa,, 
"August  24,  1914. 

"Dear  Brother  Douglass: 

"In  reply  to  yours  of  the  6th  inst . ,  I  \  ould  gay 
I  delayed  writing  because  I  thought  it  unnecessary.  I 
took  it  for  granted  that  you  knew  more  about  me  than  I 
know  about  myself;  and  that  what  you  did  not  hno      %q  not 
worth  kno77ing.    But  on  looking  over  the  list  of  truest  ions 
you  propounded,  I  concluded  that  there  might  be  a  possible 
need  of  refreshing  your  memory. 

"I  -.-as  born  in  -rescott,  Oanada,  once  after  I 
got  there,  of  German  Scotch  parentage;  and  once  before  I 
left  there,  of  hlethodist  parentage.    Jfly  f at -.er 's  name  was 
John  Youker.    he  was  born  at  Youker !s  Bush,  Few  York.  My 
mother  was  Christiana  C-oo&win,  born  in  01  as  gov;,  2  cot  land. 
I  was  the  eighth  of  tv;elve  children,  seven  sons  and  five 
daughters . 

"TThen  I  was  twelve  year3  of  age,  mother  died;  and 
from  that  time  until  I  l.eA  a  home  of  my  ov.n,  I  never  knev; 

hat  a  home  meant.    At  that  tender  age,  I  vent  out  into  thjs 
world  to  make  my  ov.n  way,  to  get  my  ov.n  education,  and  to 
build  my  ovn  character.    I  might  be  called  a  self-made  man; 
and  that.,  you  might  say,  vould  relieve  the  almighty  of  a 
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great  responsibility.    However  that  may  bo,  I  think  I  did 
<_uite  well  to  finish  the  Grammar  School,  and  commence  teach- 
ing whan  I  v/as  seventeen.    At  the  age  of  twenty,  I  was  con- 
verted in  a  hethodist  revivs.l. 

"I  was  born  27-ovembor  27,  1841,  and  born  again 
November  1G,  1851.    hfter  my  conversion,  I  did  not  unite 
with  any  church.     I  had  been  brought  in  childhood  in  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  church.     '.Then  my  spiritual  eyes  '..ere 
opened,  I  saw  some  things  in  that  church  I  did  not  like; 
as  also  in  the  government  of  the  II.  E#  church.    In  186£,  I 
came  to  Taterloo,  7isdonsin,  -.'here  I  taught  school;  and  in 
186c3,  want  to  Roefoalla,  Illinois,     ..ore  I  continued  in  that 
profession. 

"In  the  spring,  I  cane  to   ,'ebster  county,  Iowa,  in 
quest  of  land?     I  bought  two  pieces  of  eighty  acres  each, 
at  two  dollars  and  a  half  an  acre,     xhen  I  returned  to 
Illinois,  where  I  taught  until  1869. 

"In  the  meantime,  I  met  Louisa  J.  Russell,  of 
Bellvidere,  Illinois,  whom  I  married  in  1871,  and  with  her 
oame  to  Iowa.    I  traded  part  of  my  land  for  a  farm  at  Otho , 
where  we  found  the  church  we  had  been  looking  for,  and 
united  with  it,    Shis ,  of  course,  was  the  Congregational 
oiiurch  of  Ctho.:T 

"After  my  conversion,  I  felt  I  ought  to  preac... 
but"  thought  I  wanted  to  get  some  property  first.     2he  lord 
prospered  me  in  all  my  undertakings.     I  saw  in  the  outlying- 
districts  around  Otho  spiritual  dearth;  and  the  Otho  church 
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having  license  d  me  to  preach,  I  began  to  hold  meetings 
in  t  he  scaool  Louses  far  and  near.     I  built  a  Lome  on  my 
land,  and  wife  and  I  took  possession,  and  lived  there 
five  years .     I  worked  the  land  summers ,  and  taught  school 
.inters,  in  "hie::  Mrs.  Youker  assisted  me  until  there  came 
into  our  home  a  little  man  -.!ho  took  up  all  her  time  and 
attention;  and  two  years  afterward  earns  another ,  w.ich 
made  life  doubly  wojrtn  the  living,  and  brought  sunshine 
and  gladness  into  our  lives. ir 

"In  the  meantime,  the  Des  lloines  '/alley  Railroad 
had  been  built,  and  the  town  of  Sowrie  started,  twenty  ..riles 
to  the  southwest  of  Ctho.     Soon  an  invitation  to  preach  there 
reaching  me,  I  accepted,  and  Trent  there  every  t the r  week,  on 

horseback  a  good  deal  of  the  time  without  a  saddle.  FRan- 

cis  \aw":es  aaS  I  gathered  nine  Chritstian  men  and  women  to- 
_a~her,  and  organized  them  into  a  church.    This  W$s  in  1676. 
"hey  at  once  invited  me  to  become  their  pastor.     On  returning, 
I  told.llrs.  Youker.     bhe  asked,  !W?Iat  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?'    Mgr  reply  was  that  if  I  was  sure  one  lord  wanted 
me  to  go  I  would  not  hesitate;-  and  I  added,   'If  the  lord 
wants  me  to  go  to  G-owrie,  and  will  send  a  man  bo  buy  our 
home,  I  will  go.'     The  next  day,  before  noon,  the  house  ?;as 
sold.  .  I  took  this  as  a  token  that  the  Lord  wanted  me  at 
Gowrie  ,  and  I  still  think  He  .die..1' 

"The  first  years,  however,  v. ere  trying  years;  the 
crops  were  poor,  and  the  grasshoppers  wasted  the  little  I 
Had  laid  by  before  entering  the  ministry,  and  I  found  myself 
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without  money,  and  with  a  six  hundred  dollar  mortgage  on  ny 
home.     I  cast  about  not  for  a  bigger  salary,  but  for  wider 
fields  of  usefulness,  and  I  found  abundant  opportunity, 
like  Robinson  Crusoe,  I  found  myself  monarch  of  all  I  sur- 
veyed. ■  A  call  came  from  Lanson,  thirty-tvro  miles  away*  I 
accepted,  and  preached  there  every  alternate  Sabbath  for 
tv/elve  years.     I  also  v;ent  seven  miles  south  of  hanson;  held 
a  revival  meeting  in  a  schoolhoiise ,  and  organized  what  is 
no.:  known  as  the  Center  C-iurch.    "hen  I  went  '.vest  of  Gowrie 
seven  miles,  held  meetings  there,  and  organized  the  Farn- 
harnville  church.    For  twelve  years,  my  parish  was  as  follows: 
one  Sabbath,  I  was  at  Gowrie  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and 
at  1'arnhamville  in  the  afternoon;  the  newt  Sabbath  I  would 
preach  at  Hanson  morning  and  evening,  and  at  Center  in  the 
afternoon.     Ihifl  continued  (for  twelve  years)  until  Hanson 
and  Center  gre?;  strong  enough  to  go  alone.    rJhen  I  resigned 
there,  and  remained  at  Gowrie  and  Farnhamville  until  1893, 
•at  which  time  I  accepted  a  call  to  Rockwell." 

"The  first  great  grief  came  to  our  hearts  in  the 
death  of  our  first-born  son,  John.     Soon  after  his  death,  I 
began  to  feel  the  need  of  a  better  school  for  our  only  son, 
DeTTitt .     I  therefore  accepted  the  call  to  Rockwell.  From 
that  time  on,  my  werSe  in  the  ministry  is  as  familiar  to  you 
as  to  myself.     I  remained  in  Rochr:ell  a  little  over  eleven 
years  v:hen  I  returned  to  Farnhamville,  With  the  intention 
of  retiring.     3ut  I  v:as  persuaded  by  them  to  become  their 
pastor.     I  accepted,  and  remained  with  then  for  three  years, 
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and  then  came  to  Gowrie ,  again  intending  to  retire,  but 
found  the  church  in  debt  on  their  parsonage,  and  the  chu-ch- 
building  sadly  in  need  of  repairs.    I  knew  I  could  raise 
money  enough  to  put  the  church  in  respectable  condition  as 
a  stranger  could  not  do,  so  I  preached  and  built    here  for 
three  years ,  spending  seventeen  hundred  dollars  on  the 
church  property,  and  left  it  in  fine  shape,  free  from  debt. 
I  retired,  finally,  in  1909." 

"I  want  to  say  this  for  the  benefit  of  any  fearful 
one  who  may  read  this  shetch:     flhen  I  was  converted,  I  felt 
that  I  ought  to  preach,  and  promised  the  lord  that  I  would, 
as  soon  as  I  could  see  my  living  assured.    The  Lord  prospered 
me  in  everything  that  I  put  my  hand  to.    he  then  sent  me  to 
a  field  that  could  pay  me  nothing,  and  left  me  there  until  my 
money  ".'as  all  gone;  then  showed  me  that  He  could  care  for  me, 
and  would,  in  his  own  way.     I  can  bear  testimony  that  I  have 
lacked  nothing  from  that  day  until  this.     I  had  no  salary 
during  all  my  ministry  in  Gowrie .    I  took  what  the  people 
felt  disposed  to  give.     In  hockwell,  it  was  practically  the 
same.     I  never  pressed  the  natter  of  salary.     I  stayed  with 
rny  people  for  what  the  Lord  put  into  their  hearts  to  give, 
when  I  was  offered  $3000  from  one  church,  and  $2400  from 
another.     I  do  not  say  this  to  "boast  myself ,  save  in  my 
Lord.    But  few  men  who  have  kept  the  salary  to  the  front 
have  as  good  a  home  as  I  have  to-day." 

"One  asked  me  how  many  years  I  had  preached.  I 
replied,  'Twenty- one  years  at  Gowrie ,  nineteen  years  at 
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Farnhamville ,  twelve  years  at  Hanson,  twelve  years  at  Center, 
eleven  years:  at  Rockwell,  four  years  at  Owens  Grove,  eight 
years  at  South  Owen." 

"InTe  have  a  nice  home  ,  lots  of  friends,  and  a 
little  means  left  yet — enough  for  two  years  more  with 
rigid  economy.    TThat  then?    I  don't  know  any  more  than  I 
did  in  the  beginning.     I  leave  that  with  my  Lord. 

"D.C-.Youker." 

It  may  "be  proper  to  add  to  this  autobiographical 
sketch  a  few  items  with  notes  and  comments. 

L3r.  Youker  W&8  ordained  at  Gowrie ,  May  29,  1976, 
Sup't  B,  Adams  preaching  the  sermon,  and  Father  J.  D.  SAn&s 
offering  the  ordaining  prayer. 

His  whole  pastoral  life  was  given  to  Iowa.     It  will 
be  seen  that  according  to  his  calculations,  he  gave  us 
eighty-seven  years  of  service!     Of  course,  this  is  a  joke, 
and  perfectly  transparent,  for  almost  the  while,  he  served 
more  than  one  church.    CHe  twelve  years'  pastorate  at  Manson 
and  the  same  twelve  years  at  Center,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  nineteen  years  at  Farnhamville ,  -./ere  included  in  his 
twenty- one  years  at  Gowrie.     So  also,  j.is  four  years  at 
Owens  Grove,  and  his  eight  years  at  South  Owen,  were  spent  in 
connection  with  his  eleven  years  at  Rockwell.    He  began 
preaching  in  1875,  and  retired  in  1909;  so  his  term  of 
service  was  thirty-four,  not  eighty-seven ,  years. 

Hut  a  year  of  service  with  him  counted  for  more 
than  that  of  most  men.    His  labors  were  so  incessant  in 


intense .    Literally,  he  did  with  his  might  what  his  hands 
found  to  do.    he  -put  every  energy  of  his  soul  and  body, 
including  his  lungs,  into  his  sermons.     SCme times  his  voice 
was  as  the  sound  of  many  waters.     Tall,  spare,  his  long 
hair  falling  upon  his  shoulders,  his  whole  frame  ofton 
quivering  v:ith  emotion,  he  was  a  nni;_ue  and  impressive 
f iov.re  in  the  pulpit.    A  good  deal  of  his  preaching  was 
lilre  that  of  the  Did  -ebrew  prophet,  who  was  anointed  of 
the  Lord  to  ;'cry  aloud  and    spare  not,  to  lift  up  the  voice 
like  a  trumpet,  and  declare  unto  my  people  their  trans- 
gfession,  and  to  the  house  of  Jacob,  their  sins." 
he  did  not . 

"Tone  down  the  gospel  unto  ears  polite 
-nd  smiggly  tuck  damnation  out  of  sight." 

"but  he  smote  the  wickedness  of  the  world  with  words  like 

fire.    He  made  it  hot  for  sinners.    Hie  denunciations  of 

•sin  were  sometimes  fierce  and  terrific.     "rrong-doers  were 

afraid  of  him.     It  is  reported  that  he  once  said  to  a  man: 

"It  will  cost  you  ten  thousand  dollars  to  become  a  Christian 

in  restitutions  for  ill-gotten  gains." 

But  this  Boanerges  ■"'as  also  a  gentle,  hind,  and 
loving  neighbor,  and  a  brother  greatly  beloved.    He  was  not 
much  given  to  levity,  but  he  was  a  -ood  companion. 

Brother  Ttyctfeer's  career  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  hard  labor,  the  thrift,  the  poverty,  and  yet  the  abound- 
ing riches  of  the  Iowa  home  Missionary.    As  we  have  seen,  hi 
was  a  life  of  intense  activity  and  toil,    he  saw  times  whon 
he  hardly  knew  where  the  next  meal  was  coming  from,  and  wet 
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the  ne::t  meal  always  came  in  due  tine.  To  the  Eome  Hissionary 
in  January  of  1878,  he  writes: 

"With  feelings  of  thankfulness  to  you,  and.  grati- 
tude to  -rod,  — 10  seeth  all  our  poverty,  and  knoweth  our  needs 
in  our  struggles  to  serve  him,  I  received  jout  letter  last 
evening  containing  the  draft.     Tines  never  seemed  so  dark 
as  they  did  yesterday,    ^e  had  "been  obliged  to  go  in  debt  at 
the  grocery,  and  the  mill,  and  the  butcher's,  till  I  was  as- 
hamed to  ash  for  more  credit.     Lly  wife  remarhed  to.  me,  as 
with  a  heavy  heart  I  started  for  the  Post  Office:     "It  is 
often  the  darkest  hour  just  before  day,"  and  sc  it  was  with 
me.     -'on  will  never  know  in  this  world  how  much  good  that 
money  will  do  us." 

Again  and  again  Brother  Youker  provoft  the  promise: 
Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good,  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the 
land,  and  verily  shall  thou  be  fed.    He  was  indeed  one  of 
the  builders  of  the  Commonwealth.    ?or  many  years,  he  was  one 
of  Calhoun's  county  most  distinguished  citizens,  and  one  of 
her  greatest  forces  for  truth  and  righteousness.  Without 
him,  the  fellowship  of  Congregational  Iowa  would  not  be 
perf cet . 
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fourth  sketch, 

Jonathan  Cope land. 

^e  see  this  brother  only  "through  a  glass  Starkly." 
Che  Year  Book  for  1801  notes  his  death,  but  gives  no  account 
of  his  life.     The  place  and  dato  of  his  birth  are  nowhere 
given  in  our  denominational  records,  so  far  as  I  have  "been 
able  to  discover,    he  must  have  been  born  as  early  as  1820, 
for  the  Oberlin  General  Catalogue  indicates  that  he  was  in 
the  Oneida  Institute  in  1837,  that  he  entered  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  1839,  and  graduated  from  the  theological  Department 
of  the  institution  in  1894. 

Wherever  2:is  earliest  heme  may  have  been,  York 
State  was  his  place  of  residence  in  1837.     he  entered  Ober- 
lin College  from  Sherbourne,  ^err  Y0rk. 

Our  records  show  that  he  r:as  ordained  some  time, 
somewhere,  and  by  soma  body  in  the  year,  1844.     Cur  first 
Congregational  Quarterly,  published  in  1855,  locates  him 
at  Volley,  BfW  York.     It  is   probable  that  the  first  decade 
of  his  ministry  ras  in  that  state. 

As  early  as  1857,  we  find  him  out  in  Kansas ,  and 
Kansas,  for  the  most  part,  was  his  home  for  over  thirty  years. 
Among  his  Kansas  fields,  were  Clinton,  Eanwaca,  Bioomington, 
Eureka,  Augusta,  and  Douglass,    ^rom  Eureka  in  June  of  1869, 
lie  reports: 

"Hy  preaching  and  labors  during  the  quarter,  were 
by  force  of  circumstances,  confirmed  mostly  tc  this  town  and 


vicinity.     In  the  first  place,  I  had  no  horse,  nor  means  of 
getting  one;  and  in  this  region,  where  streams  are  so  numer- 
ous, and  without  bridges,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  travel 
without  a  horse.     I  have  no::  purchased,  and  this  difficulty 
is  obviated.     In  the  second  place,  there  has  never  been,  I 
think,  so  rough  a  77 inter- --such  incessant  storms,  and  swollen 
streams,  making  travelling  unsafe,  and  often  impossible,  as 
during  this  cuarter. 

"In  November,  I  moved  my  family  and  goodsr  to  this 
place.    An  incident  connected  with  moving  rill  illustrate, 
somewhat,  missionary  life  at  the  JTgst*      ?n  Saturday  night, 
at  dush,  I  had  arrived,  with  two  teams  and  my  goods,  at 
Eagle  Greek,  forty  miles  north  of  3uroka.    Finding  that  the 
teamsters,  contrary  to  my  own  wishes,  were  expecting  to 
travel  on  the  Sabbath,  my  son  and  myself  walked  seven  miles 
that  night  to  the  house  of  a  friend  on  Verdigris  River, 
Where  we  spent  the  Sabbath.     On  --onday  morning,  the  teams, 
of  course,  had  passed  on  beyond  our  reach,  and  as  there  is 
but  little  travel  on  the  road,  we  were  oblige-"  to  perform  the 
rest  of  the  journey  on  foot.     In  the  meantime,  considerable, 
rain  had  fallen,  and  the  streams  were  swollen,  so  that,  on 
Monday,  We  Traded  Creeks,  waist  deep;  and  at  night,  our 
clothesr  were  dripping  wet,  and  we  were  obliged  to  dry  our- 
selves with  our  clothes  on  before  the  fire. 

"Tor  did  I  regret  for  a  moment  this  little  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  the  Sabbath.     *2:ere  is  so  much  looseness  in 
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regard  to  travelling  on  the  Sab"  ath,  even  among  professors 
of  religion  at  the  West,  that  I  was  glad  to  set  an  example 
in  this  respect,11 

Again  and    from  Augusta,  in  June  of  1874,  he  re- 
ports as  follows: 

"^e  are  feeling  the  full  force  of  that  intense 
worldliness  whioh  prevails  in  most  pioneer  fields.  She 
great  and  absorbing  questions  rrith  the  people  are,  Uhat 
shall  77e  eat,  what  shall  we  drink:,  and  wherewithal!  shall 
we  "be  clothed.?1     Ehe  financial  'panic1  found  us  already 
prostrate,  and  swept  over  us,  only  leaving  us  where  we  "'ere, 
in  the  'slough  of  despond',  financially.    I-Iost  of  our  farr.iers 
cannot  this  year  by  any  amount  of  exertion,  pay  their  taxes, 
and  will  lose  their  hones,  the  avails  of  years  of  toil  and 
privation,  the  hopes  of  a  lifetime.    Many  fortunes  have  been 
sunk,  and  many  more  are  sinking,  in  the  settlement  of  this 
beautiful  country,  which  will  yet,  in  the  near  future,  be 
both  populous  and  wealthy.    While  men  are  t  kus  struggling 
for  dear  life,  it  is  not  easy  to  impress  them  with  the  im- 
portance, or  charm  them  Trith  the  attractions,  of  the  gospel. 
The  Home  Missionary,  with  everybody  else,  finds  himself 
crippled  in  his  labors.    A  vast  amount  of  drudgery  consumes 
his  time,  exhausts  his  energies,  dwarfs  his  mind,  and  hinders 
his  pastoral  work.     Still,  we  have  much  to  encourage  us  to 
labor  on,  and  hope  on  for  the  future,  until  the  seed  sor/n 
shall  bear  its  glorious  harvest." 

In  1875,  Mr,  Cop eland  came  up  into  Iowa,  and  under 
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the  commission  of  the  A.  H,  1.1.  3. located  at  Harrisons 
In  1876,  the  commission  Was  for  Dunlap ,  "but  Dunlap  is  only 
another  name  for  Harrison*    ~r-e  was  in  this  field  for  two 
years,  and  from  Dimlap,  in  April  of  1876,  he  reports: 

"Tlie  vreoh  of  prayer  was  observed  by  the  churches 
in  Dunlap,  and  the  spirit  of  God  was  with  us  from  the  first. 
Before  the  week  closed,  sinners  began  to  inquire,  '"That 
must  I  do  to  "be  saved?'    There  have  "been  thirty  or  more 
hopefull  conversions,  and  many  others  are  deeply  interested. 
The  converts  have  "been  from  all  classes  and  ages,  from  the 
gray  haired  woman  of  seventy  years,  to  the  little  child. 
Several  heads  of  families  have  set  up  the  family  altar." 
-he  remainder  of  the  report  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of 
the  reconversion  of  a  prominent  lady  in  the  church.  This 
is  the  last  of  Ut.  .^o^eland's  reports  published  in  the 
Hone  Hi  a s  ionary . " 

After  his  term  of  service  in  Dunlap,  Hr.  Copeland 
took  charge  of  the  church  at  Shelbyville ,  and  was  there 
until  1881.    A  part  of  the  year  1881,  he  was  at  Dunlap 
again,  without  charge.    -?rcm  1882  to  1885  ,  he  resided  in 
Eureka,  and  later  made  his  home  at  Beaumont.     The  Year 
Book  for  18S1  reporter!  him, "Deceased , "  "but  the  next  year, 
he  was  reported  again  as  residing  at  Pueblo.    At  present 
I  have  no  means  of  determining  which  report  was  correct. 

In  response  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  respecting 
Hr«  Copeland,  to  -ev.  0.  a.  Richardson,  of  I^arion,  Kansas, 
under  date  of  August  12,  1914,  he  -rites: 


"I  remember  the  man,  and  your  letter  brings  to 
mind  the  somewhat  vague  pioture  of  the  brother  whom  I  thinly 
I  must  have  met  at  looal  associational  meetings 4  a  few 
times  when  I  first  entered  upon  the  work  in  Kansas,  ooming 
here  directly  from  the  Seminary.    As  I  seem  to  remember  him, 
he  was  a  rather  small,  slender  man,  probably  fifty  odd  years 
of  age,  broomed  with  the  sun  and  wind  of  the  prairies, 
quite  unassuming  in  demeanor.     Shis  was  about  the  year 
1872,  or  1873,  if  I  am  correct  as  to  the  time  When  I  first 
met  him.     I  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  What  waS  the 
Southern  association  of  Kansas,  which,  at  that  time,  com- 
prised roughly  the  southeastern  quarter  of  the  State.  I 
judge,  therefore,  that  Ins  ":orh  must  have  been  in  that 
section  of  the  sto.te ,  but  With  ""hat  churches  I  do  not  re- 
member, nor  how  long  he  had  been  in  the  State,  nor  do  I 
know  personally  anything  of  him  after  that  time.    Che  Ge- 
neral Catalogue  of  Oberlin  College,  in  the  year  1908,  lo- 
cates him  Oologah,  Oi&ahoma . 11 

With  this  we  must  leave  Brother  Copeland,  at 
least  for  the  present. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  learned  from  Dr. 
J.  C-.  Praser,  of  Ohio,  that  Ifa,  Oopeland  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1841;  that  he  attended  auburn  Seminary 
for  a  time,  but  graduated  from  the  Oberlin  iheolo-ical 
School  in  18M. 

Father  S«  Gr,  Rice,  of  Council  Bluffs,  writes  of 
Kr«  Cone land  as  follows: 
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"lb;  first  ao quaint anoo  with  Brother  Oopeland  wae 
in  Kansas  in  the  sixties  during  the  Civil  War.    He  was 
educated  at  Oberlin.    Hq  held  the  Oherlin  view  of  that 
da'~  of  sinless  -perfection.    But  he  was  kind  and  charitable 
toward  those  who  did  not  talce  his  view,  v.hile  freely  e:rpree 
sin~  his  own.    He  did  not  make  a  hobby  of  perfection.  He 
was  humble,  self-sacrificing,  and  kind.    He  held  the  old 
orthodox  views  of  sin,  and  saw  the  sinners  need  of  regene- 
ration; and  he  was  successful  in  '..-inning  souls  to  Ohrist. 
Hy  impression  is  that  the  churches  v. -here  he  ministered 
v.  ere  spiritually  quickened.     -e  was  intensely  loyal  to  the 
Union  cause,  and  a  friend  to  the  oppressed  race." 

"The  feeling  that  he  was  every  moment  under 
divine  guidance  made  him  hopeful  and  cheerful.     I  have 
given  you  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  man,  as  I 
recollect  him.    He  was  one  of  our  £ood  men." 


Fifth  sketch, 

Seth  A,  -mold. 

3©th  -tT7ood  --mold,  son  of  Stephen  3.  and  --^ary 
(Whitehead)  --mold,  was  born  in  Darke  county,  Ohio,  Feb™ 
ruary  16,  1839.    he  cane  with  the  family  to  Washington 
QOnnty,  Iowa,  in  1854.    2e  v;as  the  oldest  of  ten  children, 
and  was  his  fathers1  right  hand  man.    lie  had  some  rough  ex- 
periences in  his  childhood  in  going  to  mill  over  the  wide 
prairies,  through  snow  and  mud;  and  splitting  rails  in  the 
timber  with  only  a  cold  lunch  for  dinner,  and  a  weary  walk 
home  when  thoroughly  oxhauseted  with  the  labors  of  the  day. 

-t  the  age  of  nineteen,  under  the  ministry  of  Rev. 
Charles  5,  hates,  of  Washington,  still  living,  he  made  a 
profession  of  religion,  united  with  the  church,  and  ir.i  e- 
diately  decided  to  become  a  preacher.    His  schooling  up  to 
this  time  was  only  such  as  he  could  obtain  in  the  public 
school,  but  now,  in  1860,  he  entered  the  --cade my  at  Washing- 
ton.   His  course,  however,  was  soon  interrupted  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  -Tar,  and  the  enlistment  of  two  of  his 
brothers,    he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  studies  and  take  a 
school  in  order  to  help  support  the  family.     In  1865,  he 
also  went  South,  not  as  a  soldier,  but  to  work  with  the 
Christian  commission  in  Natchez  and  other  places. 

In  1864,  he  started  in  for  a  course  in  Iowa  Col- 
lege, but  lost  a  good  share  of  the  first  year  on  account  of 


sickness,    His  health  was  so  poor  that  he  felt  that  he 
needed  hone  care  and  cooking  for  the  remainder  of  the  course; 
and  so  he  kept  a  long  deferred  engagement  with  lass  I^elcenia 
Elliott,  of  Washington,  to  whom  he  ?:as  married  in  1866 «  the 
same  year  entering  the  iresP-man  Class  of  the  College,  and 
graduated  in  18  39.    During  this  college  course,  they  built 
and  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  house  nor;  in  my  possession. 

He  pursued  his  theological  studies  in  the  Chicago 
Seminary »  graduating  in  1872.     ">ile  in  his  Seminary  course, 
he  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Wauponsee  C-rove ,  Illinois, 
and  ite s  in  this  field  for  four  years,    -ere  he  was  ordained 
September  8,  1871,  ReT»  Julius  J%  Sturtevant,  Jr. ,  of  Ottawa, 
preaching  the  sermon. 

In  1875,  he  came  to  Iowa,  beginning  in  3%y  of  that 
year  a  service  in  the  state  which  continued  for  thirty  years. 
For  the  first  six  years,  he  labored  at  Wittemburg,  and  for 
six  years,  1881-1887,  at  Garden  Prairie  and  Kelley.    Kis  next 
pastorate,  1887-9,  was  at  ^ew  Providence  and  Midlands.  In 
1889  and  1890,  he  served  the  churches  of  Jewell  Junction, 
Ellsworth,  and  Lincoln.     In  1891  and  189:3,  he  was  pastor  at 
Polk  City,     xhen  for  a  year  he  was  without  charge.    Eext ,  he 
was  at  Clay,  from  1894  to  1898;  and  then  returned  to  TTittem- 
berg,  where  he  was  in  service  from  1898  to  1901. 

He  then  ma€e  a  move  to  the  Coast,  spent  a  yea,r  at 
Clac'xamas,  Oregon,  and  another  year  at  Van  Couver,  Washington 
and  this  was  his  home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.    Ee  died 
February  15,  1907,  of  heart  failure  and  dropsy,  aged  sixty- 
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seven  years,  eleven  months,  and  twenty- seven  days. 

^s  we  read  this  sketch  of         Arnold,  we  are  im- 
pressed with  his  courage,  energy,  diligence,  perseverance, 
and  thrift,    He  Imew  all  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life*.  He 
shared,  the  responsibilities  of  a  large  family,  "both  in  his 
fahter's  hov.se ,  and  in  his  own  home.    He  had  to  work  his  way 
from  start  to  finish.    He  had  to  rechon,  also,  with  limited 
physical  health  and  strength.     But  he  hept  straight  on  in 
2:is  course.    -He  met  and  conquered  every  obstacle.    He  serve", 
his  father's  family  to  the  full  limit  of  his  responsibility, 
"hough  beginning  late,  he  completed  his  course  in  College 
and  Seminary.    Ee  raised  a  family  of  seven  children,  and  did 
well  by  them.    He  helped  three  or  four  of  them  through  Iowa 
College.    He  was  very  thrifty.    He  had  but  little  Home  Mis- 
sionary aid.    He  always  supplement e d  his  little  salary  by 
manual  labor.    Ee  always  worked  a  garden.    He  sometimes  con- 
ducted the  operations  of  a  farm,  himself  making  a  full  hand. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  beg,  but  he  did  knew  how  to  work  and 
to  save. 

He  had  a  sanguine  temperament ,  though  his  hair  was 
not  red.     It  was  coal  black,    -e  was  radical  in  his  notions 
of  reform,  but  conservative  in  his  theology.    He  was  a  good, 
plain,  practical,  energetic  gospel  preacher.    His  churches 
prospered.      q  had  frequent  revivals.    His  only  published 
Home  Missionary  report  (-pril,  1882)  tells  of  an  ingathering 
at  harden  Prairie: 

,T1^e  have  just  closed  a  series  of  meetings  beginning 
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with  the  Teek  of  Prayer,     ^he  church  at  Garden  Prairie 
is  very  much  quickened  and  encouraged.     "Je  Relieve  that 
as  many  as  twenty  have  "begun  the  new  life,  most  of  them 
voting  married  people;  "but  that  does  not  measure  the  gQ.pct 
done . " 

--r.  Arnold  fills  well  his  place  in  the  Oongrega 
tional  ranks  in  the  state  and  in  the  world. 


Andrew  Archibald. 

She  data  **vr s>et^,  for  t*.«  -est  p*rV 
have  "been  furnished  by  Uru  Archibald  h  ins  el::,  in  a  oonam* 
nication  from  Beverly  Hills,  California,  dated  September 
17,  191'! . 

Andrew  'Vaster  Archibald,  was  born  at  Hew  Kings- 
ton, Delaware  county,  "ew  -'crh,  Apx&i  10,  1851. 

Bdnoatlonal 

He  prepared  for  college  in  Bo^bairy  and  -indes 
-Academies  in  Delaware  county,  Uew  Yorh.    At  the  age  of 
thirteen,  he  attended  a  County  Institute,  where  there  v:ere 
about  one  hundred  and  fiftjr  people ,  and  received  a  certi- 
ficate stating  that  he  had  sustained  an  examination  equal 
to  that  of  any  of  those  in  attendance,  his  instructors  also 
certifying  that  they  had  never  "mown  a  person  of  his  age  to 
be  so  thoroughly  oualified  in  the  branches  of  a  common 
school  education.    He  taught  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  the 
village  school  in  his  native  district. 

He  entered  Hnion  Oollege,  Seheneotady,  New  York, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  graduating  at  the  head  of  his  class 
in  1872,  giving  the  Latin  Salutatory,  as  v:ell  as  an  ■'■>?.  l:\3h 
oration,  on  the  Commencement  platform.    He  also,  at  the 
Commencement  time  tool:  the  Nott  prise  of  ,,;350  for  shholar- 
ship;  the  "Tamer  silver  cup  of  v50  for  general  high  standing; 


the  first  Biatchford  gold  medal  of    40  for  oratory,  on  gradu- 
ating, and  a  prize  for  literary  excellence.    Hq  v/as  the  ora- 
tor at  the  class  day  exercises.    He  was  a  member  of  the 
Alpha  Delta  -hi  fraternity,  and  was  fleeted  to  member shin 
in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,    he  received  from  his  alma 
mater  the  honorary  decree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1891, 
at  the  age  of  forty. 

After  graduating  from  the  College,  he  taught  in 
the  ^cademy  at  Pulaski,  Hew  York,  in  1872-5.    he  then  entered 
the  theological  department  of  fble  University ,.  graduating  a 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  in  1876.    After  a  few  years  in  the 
ministry,  he  took  a  special  3'oar,  1887-88,  in  the  An  dove  r 
theological  Seminary,  now  located  at  Cambridge ,  and  . 
affiliated  -rith  harvard  University. 

Family 

-■-r.  Archibald  was  married  to  July  -gnes  barren,  of 
^ew  haven,  Connecticut,  Uay  18,  1876.    Three  sons  were  born 

of  this  union  VJarren,  who  went  into  business;  Kenneth  and 

Cecil,  who  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College,  and  who  establis 
ed  there  a  prize  scholarship  of  -jlOOO.    Kenneth,  in  1508, 
mysteriously  perished,  probably  from  a  snow  avalanche,  in 
the  high  Sierras  of  California,  while  on  vacation  there. 
There  is  a  grandson,  son  of  Cecil,  named  Kenneth  barren 
-Archibald. 

Ministry. 

--r.  -Archibald  was  ordained  to  the  Congregational 
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ministry  at  Nevinville ,  Iowa,  -mgust  24,  1876,  ftev.  William 
II.  Brooks,  President  of  la&bs  College,    ^reaching  the  sermon. 
His  fields  of  labor  have  "been  as  follows:     as  a  student  he 
supplied  Holland,  Vermont,  in  the  stunner  of  1874;  Nevinville 
and  ^ontanelle ,  Iowa,  in  the  summer  of  1875;  and  Guilford, 
Connecticut ,  in  the  shimmer  of  1873.     His  pastorates  were  as 
follows:     at  Hevinville,  and  ^ontanelle ,  Iowa,  from  Novem- 
ber of  1876  to  November  of  1877;  at  Stewart,  Iowa,  1877-80; 
the  Pirst  Church  at  Cttunwa,  1880-87;  the  Sdwards  church  of 
Davenport,  for  1888  to  1892;  add  Hyde  Pttttft  church  of  Boston, 
Ilassachusett s ,  from  1892  to  1897,  and  the  Porter  church,  of 
Brockton,  Massachusetts,  from  1897  to  1905. 

Other  Pastoral  Labors. 

Hetiring  from  the  settled  ministry  in  19C5,  he 
has  since  travelled  extensively  both  in  -v.ierica  and  through 
Surope ,  ^gypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,    lleanwhile ,  he  has  been 
in  almost  uninterrupted  service  as  acting  pastor  for  church- 
es seeking  ministers  for  settlement.     In  this  capacity,  ho 
has  served  for  continuous  perioeds,  the  following  churches: 
Tallir.gf  ord,  Connecticut;  the  ^irst  Church,  of  Hilford, 
Connecticut;  the  First  Church  of  New  Britain,  Connecticut, 
the  Pilgrim  Church  of  Boston,  the  Tirst  Church  of  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts;  the  Second  Church  of  Dorchester, 
Boston;  and  the  Pilgrim  Church  of  Los  -4igolos ,  California. 

Organiser  and  .-reacher ,  ^ro  tern. 

Ilr.  Archibald  had  to  do  with  the  organising  of 
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three  Congregational  churches.    £'he  first  ras  the  South  Side 
Church,  of  Ottumwa,  while  he  was  pastor  of  the  ?irst  Church, 
he  personally  collected  all  the  money  for  the  first  "building 
occiviec!  by  this  organization.    Hq  also  gathered  a  ©huroh  at 
Cliftondale  (Sangus(,  a  northern  suburb  of  Boston,  in  the 
year  1888,  preaching  there  during  his  year  of  study  at 
Andover  Seminary,    he  also  organized  the  church  at  7aban, 
in  1911,  this  being  a  western  suburb  of  Boston,  and  lying 
in  the  tov.n.  of  TSevrt on •    'lo  this  people  he  preached  in  1910- 
12,  leading  in  its  building  movement ,  and  securing  more 
than  half  of  the  pledges  for  its  185,000  house  of  worship. 

Outside  Positions  held, 

he  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  trustee  of  G-rinnell 
College;  also  President  of  the  Iov;a  Congregational  Eome 
-Missionary  Society.    He  was  the  lorm  B::aminer  for  the  Chica- 
go theological  Seminary;  Moderator  of  the  Boston  1-inisters 
I-Ieeting;  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Christian  Sndeavor 
Union;  and  the  Ilassachueett s  Delegate  at  large  to  the 
"at i onal  C ounc i 1 . 

Authorship . 

his  first  booh,  "-he  Bible  verified,"  published  in 
1891,  ran  through  four  editions,  and  -.vas  translated  into 
Spanish  and  Japanese,    his  ""rend  of  the  Centuries,"  T/as 
published  in  1901,  and  his  "faster  h0pe"  published  in  1909, 
had  a  second  edition.     His  permanent  addres  in  her/ton  Center, 
Boston,  hass. 
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Accompanying  this  sketch,  hr.  Archibald  sends  a 
letter,  whfeh  is  as  follows: 
"Dear  Brother  Douglass: 

"At  your  request,  I  am  sending  you  herewith  bio- 
graphical data,   'pretty  complete1  and  not   'over  modest.' 
Use  what  you  want;  discard  the  rest. 

"After  five  winters  in  California,  wife  and  I  are 
trying  a  summer  here,  and  we  find  it  perfectly  delightful. 
As  usual,  I  have  dropped  into  a  preaching  engagement,  with 
the  Pilgrim  Church,  of  £os  Angeles,  "'here  I  have  been  since 
the  middle  of  May,  and  where  I  an  to  continued  until  the  new 
pastor  cones  about  the  middle  of  September,    le  often  recall 
wit.1:  pleasure  your  vistis  in  our  Iowa  home  ,  and  we  both  send 
love , 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"Andrew  "7.  Archibald. " 

She  foregoing  is,  of  course  ,  a  mere  outline  cf  the 
life  of  brother  ---rchibkld.  hany  pages  filling  in  the  sketch 
might  be  added.  As  noted  above,  Mr.  Archibald  began  preach- 
ing in  the  summer  vacation  of  1874,  at  Holland,  Termont,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1875,  supplied  at  ITevinville  and  hontcnelle , 
Iowa.  She  work  of  this  vacation  is  reported  in  the  iTovsrmber 
issue  of  the  Home  Ilissionary  for  that  year,  as  follows : 

"I  was  told  before  going  to  my  field  that  I  would 
be  fortunate  if  twenty  came  to  hear  me;  that  it  would  be 
well  for  me  to  study  up  on  'future  punishment , 1  and  preach  it, 
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for  I  was  going  to  a  wicked  place,    Too  many  of  the  people 
do  have  a  reckless  way  of  living,  and  yet  they  seen  generous 
and  hind-hearted.     Some  of  them  said  they  had  become  dis- 
gusted with  church  matters  through  hearing-  'such  sticks  of 
ministers.1    -~fter  all,  I  thoroughly  like  the  people.    To  be 
sure,  they  'don't  go  anything'  on  a  man'  simply  because  he  is 
a  minister.    But  a  manly  minister  can  fight  his  way  among 
them  until  he  has  gained  both  their  respect  and  love.     It  is 
a  glorious  field  for  work,  such  is  the  need  of  labor.  Thy 
•'.Till  ministers  hang  around  Boston,  New  haven,  and  ITew  York, 
When  great  fields  wave  untouched  Just  outside?    Why  hand 
greedil37-  around  a  single  sheaf,  vhen  whole  fields  are  white, 
and  no  man  thrusts  in  the  sickle?    Young,  vigorous  men  are 
rranted,  who  will  command  respect.    2 he  work  needs  fire  and 
force  of  character,    The  call  is  for  men  who  know  how  to 
give  swift,  sturdy  blows ,  mailing  every  one  count. 

"Ify  first  congregat iona  at  ^ontanelle  numbered  from 
si:rt2r  to  seventy;  the  last  month,  from  one  hundred  and  thirty 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  present  every  Sabbath,  filling 
the  house.    The  average  congregation  for  the  whole  summer 
was  one  hundred  and  two  and  a  fraction.     I  made  two  hundred 
and  eighty-one  calls  on  one  hundred  and  eighty  families. 
Seven  Joined  the  church  at  the  communion,  August  22d.  If 
services  are  continued,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  church  should 
not  be  doubled  in  three  months  more,  as  many  seemed  person- 
ally interested." 

It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  after  graduating  from 


the  Yale  Divinity  Softool ,  Mr.  Archibald  returned  to  Hevin- 
ville  and  I'ontanelle ;  served  these  churches  for  one  year; 
nas  then  called  to  Stuart,  where  he  -as  in  service  for  two 
years,  and  then  began  a  seven  years'  pastorate  at  Cttumwa. 
At  tha  close  of  this  pastorate ,  he  spent  a  year  in  Aa&over 
Seminary,  then  came  "back  to  Iowa,  and  gave  four  years  to  the 
Edwards  Church,  of  Davenport;  and  then  had  two  notable  pas- 
torates in  ITew  England  ,  spending  five  years  with  the  Hyde 
Park  Church,  of  Boston  and  seven  years  at  Brockton. 

Something  of  the  tone  and  spirit  and  quality  of 
the  man  appears  in  the  references  to  him  in  Congregational 
Iowa,  and  in  his  contributions  to  that  publication.     In  the 
April  issue  of  1885,  he  appears  as  the  Chief  Agent  in  the 
organization  of  a  church  at  South  Cttunr.va.    Che  record  is 
as  follows: 

"A  Council  convened  here  on  Friday  Larch  50th, 
at  three  o'clocl:  in  the  afternoon,  to  advise  with  reference 
to  the  organizing  of  a  new  church.    He v.  J.  Ma  Snow den  was 
chosen  Iloderator,  and  HBv.  3,  St.  John,  scribe.    After  care- 
fully examined  into  the  present  and  prospective  needs  of 
that  portion  of  the  city,  it  was  unanimously  advised  to 
organize . 

"Services  were  held  in  the  evening,  consisting  of 
a  sermon  by  hov.  H.  G.  Drassie,  propounding  confession  and 
covenant  by  hev.  3.  T7.  Archibald,  through  whose  labors  the 
oimrch  was  principally,  gathered;  prayer  of  recognition  and 
consecration  by  Sec.  Douglass;  right  hand  of  fellowship  by 


I.  IT.  Tomes;  address  to  the  elm  roll,  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Snowden. 
Eighteen  persons  united  in  this  now  church,  eight  by  letter, 
and  ten  on  profession.    The  occassion  waa  one  of  great  re- 
joicing to  the  people  in  that  rapidly  growing  portion  of"  the 
city,  as  there  hadaj  been  hitherto  no  Protestant  church  on 
that  side  of  the  river." 

II"  January  of  1888,  from  .-Jidover,  hr.  -Archibald 
wrote  to  Brother  Hand  the  pastor  of  the  South  Ottumwa  church, 
enclosing  five  dollars  for  subscriptions  to  Congregational 
Iowa.    3rother  Zand  reports  as  follows: 

"I  enclose  with  this  five  dollars  and  a  list  of 
twenty  names  to  whom  I  wish    Congregational  Iowa  to  be  sent 
ror  one  year.    Tuis  Brooder  _x;rchioald  s  Christmas  greeting 
to  the  Second  Church.    lie  writes  pleasantly  of  enjoying  his 
studies  at  hndover,  where  lie  -  is  keeping  house,  being  called 
co  supply  cr.tirc.Oo ,  usually,  on  trie  uaboat.i.     I  s^iall  hope 
to  gather  up  some  subscriptions  at  Sddyville ,  and  will  in- 
clude my  own  with  them."; 

Io  was  just  li^ce  -brother  -1.rc.1i  oa  id  co  c.o  that  sort 

of  thing. 

In  the  August  issue  of  Congregational  Iowa,  for 
1683,  there  is  an  article  on  "The  Demand  of  Intellect  in  the 
Pulpit,"  from  Brother  Archibald,  which  gives  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  his  style  and  the  trend  of- his  thought.    Ee  writes: 

"The  theme  was  not  suggested  by  the  recent  article 
from  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  who  insinuates  that  the 
ministry  of  to-day  is  deficient  in  its  'mental  furnishing' 
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out  lay  two  papers  last  winter  from  tLe  pan  of  Prof.  Plielps, 
of  And over,  who  jply  insists  that  what  are  sometimes  called 
'gospel  sermons'  are  not  sufficient.     It  is  from  the  latter 
point,   (that  the  intellectual  as  v;ell  as  the  hortatoi"y  has  a 
place  in  preaching) ,  that  I  wish  to  consider  the  subject 
which  has  presented  itself  to   .me  in  the  way  of  a  parallel 
between  the  first  century  and  the  nineteenth.    The  intellec- 
tual apostle,  Paul,  at  the  center  of  intellectuality  in  his 
age,  Athens,  gives  three  very  natural  divisions  to  the 
subject. 

"First  of  all,  the  Epicureans  were  encountered, 
and  they  corresponded  to  our  materialists.    The  atomic 
theory  of  the  universe  as  originally  propounded  .by  Democritus 
ffliur  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  as  adopted  by  the 
philosophic  Epicurus  and  t.ie  poetic  Lucretius,  has  been 
rehabilitated  by  Huxley  and  others.    Democritus,  in  speaking 
of  the  elemental  particles,  says:     'Their  inevitable  union 
and  separation  shape  ^11  different  things  and  forms,  laws 
and  effects,  and  dissolve  them  again  for  new  combinations. 
The  gods  themselves  and  the  human  mind  originate  from  such 
atoms.'     Very  similar  to  this  is  Euxley's  language;  'The 
thoughts  to  which  I  am  now  giving  utterance,  and  your 
thoughts  regarding  them,  are  expressions  of  molecular  changes.' 
A  gane  of  chance  is  constantly  being  played  in  the  brain,  and 
hence  you  are  not  accountable  for  your  thoughts ,  as  the 
gre^t  exponent  of  Epicureanism  to-day  boldly  maintains,  and 
the  chief  end  of  man  is  therefore  to  get  nice  clothes  and 
fine  pictures  is  to  eat  and  drink-r-not  worrying  about  the 
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fut uro ,  for  death  ends  all,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  ma- 
terials leaves  nothing  of  mind  or  spirit.    This  subtle  scheme 
df  thought  with  its  demoralising  influence  can  he  success- 
fully resisted  only  by  a  piilpit  of  marked  power.    She  victory 
v;ill  "belong  to  the  side  which  can  muster  the  strongest  in- 
tellects, or,  as  Napoleon  would  say,  the  heaviest  battalions. 

A  certain  demand  for  intellectual  pulpits  is  found 
in  the  continued  existence  of  Stoics,  or  in  modern  phrase, 
Pantheists,  who  hold  to  the  identity  of  mind  and  matter--- 
to  an  endless  cycle  of  things  moving  round  and  round  accord- 
ing to  an  eternal  and  resistless  fate.    Said  liarcus  Aurelius, 

'Tnatever  happens  and  shall  happen  has  always  been1  it  is 

the  same  sho,.7  repeated.    And  Pliny,  the  Elder,  who  was  a  boy 
of  seven  summers  when  Christ  died,  could  not  see  that  God 
was  'anything  distinct  from  the  world.'     It  was  a  dark,  fa- 
talistic theory.    £here  is  a  good  deal  of  this  pantheistic 
sentiment  yet,  not  only  in  India,  where  it  holds  sway  over 
perhaps  the  greatest  dialectitians  of  the  world,  but  in  a 
loose  form  it  prevails  everywhere,  maintaining  that  nature 

is  all  the  God  there  is,         that  we  are  all  gods,  that  trees 

and  flowers  and  brooks  are  divine.     It  is  worship  of  the 
beautiful,  or  rather  of  the  sentimental,  poetio  tribute  being 
paid  to  the  sunshine  (to  t.uote  from  memory)  falling  checkered 
through  latticed  window  on  baby  crib  in  humble  cottage.  New 
a  refined  Pantheism  which  appeals  to  the  transcendental  is 
bettor  than  a  course  materialism  which  appeals  to  the  sen- 
suous (not  to  say  sensual) ,  and  yet  either  is  what  Carlyle 
would  term  'the  gospel  of  dirt.'     with  the  Stoics,  as  well  as 
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With  the  Epicureans,  Paul  took  square  issue.    He  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  supernatural ism  as  against  materialsism  and  pan- 
theism, and  this  is,  as  anothe  lias  said,  not  only  'the 
question  of  our  time,  but  it  is  the  burning  question  of 
every  ago.    The  affirmation  or  denial  of  the  living  God  will 
be  found  to  be  the  secret  of  all  constructive  and  destruc- 
tive criticism.    The  great  debate  may  vary  in  its  successive 
forms;  at  heart,  and  substantially,  it  is  alv;ays  the  same; 
in  every  case,  the  living  center  of  contest  has  to  do  "./ith 
the  idea  of  God. 1    Now  to  defend  an  established  Biblical 
supernatural ism ,  as  against  the  naturalism  of  Epicureans  and 
Stoics,  materialists  and  patheists,  calls  for  more  than  or- 
dinary talent  in  the  pulpit.    Here  is  to  be  waged  the  con- 
flict against  all  evolutionary  and  rationalistic  theories 
irhich  are  so  subtly  undermining  revealed  religion,  and  which 
has  almost  destroyed  any  real  belief  in  human  responsibility, 
and  in  Divine  retribution.    This  is  not  a  speculation,  but 
is  a  practical  difficulty  to  be  met,  for  ,  as  Phillips  Brooks 
says,  'It  has  found  its  v;ay  into  the  common  life  of  men  and 
is  governing  their  thoughts  about  ordinary  things.    She  no- 
tion of  fixed  helplessness ,  of  the  impossibility  of  any 
strong  power  of  a  man  over  his  can  life,  and,  along  with  this, 
the  mitigation  of  the  thought  of  responsibility,  the  abso- 
lute abandonment  of  any  idea  of  judgment  or  accountability 

whatever,  all  this  is  very  much  more  common  than  we  dream. 1 

There  never  was  in  view  of  this  a  greater  need  of  able  mini- 
sters than  at  present. 
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"But  there  was  one  nore  demand  for  a  Paul},  at  Athens , 
because  of  a  third  school  of  philosophers  there,  who  were  not 
expressly  named,  but  who  were  followers  of  Plato,  and  './ere 
called  Academicians,  and  whose  essential  principal  at  that 
time  was  that  nothing  was  or  could  be  known.    They  were  the 
agnostics  of  Greece ,  and  their  altar  could  very  appropriate- 
ly bear  the  inscription,  'To  the  unknown  God.'     It  was  the 
echo  of  Pit ate  fs  famous  words,  'What  is  true?1     The  first 
century  was  an  age  of  wide  observation,  the  extensive  domi- 
nion of  the,  Romans  affording  unusual  facilities  for  travel- 
ling, and  people  coming  in  contact  thus  :vith  multitudinous 
religions,  their  faith  in  any  as  true  was  shaken,     lucian,  of 
the  second  century,  doubtless  reflected  a  very  common  feeling 
in  making  one  of  his  characters  to  say,  that  all  is  'confu- 
sion.1    Some  worship  one,  and  some  another,   'and  he  runs  on 
with  numerous  specifications,  relative  to  Scythian,  Assyrian, 
Persian,  Egyptian,  concluding,   'ho    ridiculous  is  such  a 
variety.'     In  other  words,  there  were  so  many  faiths  that 
people  began  to  doubt  all.    They  did  not  know  what  to  believe 
if  they  believed  anything.     So  now,  because  of  the  free  com- 
munication bet?:een  all  parts  of  the  globe,  it  is  being  in? 
pressed  upon  us  as  never  before,  that  there  are  many  reli- 
gions,   le  are  learning  that  the  Hindus  have  their  Brahma, 
the  Chinese  their  Confucius,  the  Turks  their  I  lahomet ,  and 
(shall  we  say?)  Christ ians  their  Ohrist.    'That  is  the  dif- 
ference, and  -  "harre  is  the  proof?    Even  Harvard's  president 
says  approvingly,   'fixity  of  opinion  is  hardly  respectable 
among  scholars.'     Probably  there  is  more  of  this  scepticism 
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of  confusion  than  there  is  of  materialism  and  pantheism* 
The  pulpit  must  grasp  this  difficulty,  and  must  "be  not  only 
scientifically  and  metaphysically,  but  also  historically 
equipped.     In  this  credulous  age,  the  one  great  creed  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  centuries,  after  being  recast  somewhat 
and  perhaps  pruned  of  dead  philosophies  needs  and  able  advo- 
cacy and  a  strong  pulpit,  by  comparing  the  fruits  of  ortho- 
doxy and  liberalism  can  present  a  historical  argument  for 
Christianity  of  iuiansv;erable  force. 

"Church  history  affords  a  fine  field  on  which  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord.    Hot  only  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  but  the  deeds  of  their  successors  should  be  set 
in  close  array  against  the  enemy,  and  to  chose  the  strate- 
gic positions  requires  generalship  of  mind,  commanding  men- 
tal ability.    Eappy  will  be  that  preacher  T7ho,  taking  a 
survey  of  the  past  from  time  to  time,  can  make  Christianity 
stand  out  as  the  vital  molding  principle  of  the  highest  ci- 
vilization.   Ee  can,  for  instance,  trace  our  rise  and  pro- 
gress from  the  time  of.  Britain  savagery  which  Ceasar  found, 
WhS n  as  C  owp  e r  s  a y s  , 

*****  clothing  sumptuous,  or  for  use, 

Save  for  their  own  painted  skins,  our  sires  had 
none; ' 

from  the  time  when  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  were  sold  in 
the  market  of  Rome,  till  a  pious  monk  determined  that  these 
jingles  of  blooming  faces  and  flaxen  hair  should  be  made  by 
the  gospel  what  they  really  seemed  to  be,  with  their  beauti- 
ful features,  and  that  is  Angels  instead  of  Angles,  an  able 
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pulpit  can  so  present  these  salient  points  in  the  upward 
movement  of  humanity  under  Christianity,  that  faith  will  be 
confirmed  and  not  unsettled  by  a  constantly  wiftenffag  Imoft-* 
ledge  of  the  march  of  events  through  the  ages. 

"Intellect  in  the  pulpit,  Pauline  ability  in 
preaching ,  something  more  than  the  hortatory  preaching,  is 
then  demanded,  to  meet  the  materialistic,  pantheistic,  and? 
agnostic  tendencies  of  the  present,  to  meet  the  epicureans, 
Stoics,  and  worshippers  of  an  unknown  God.     This  is  not  a 
plea  for  the  preaching  directly  of  science,  or  philosophy, 
or  history.     'Christ  and  Him  crucified1,  should  be  nor;,  as  it 
was  with  Paul,  the  central  thought  of  every  sermon;  and  yet 
there  are  intellectual  obstacles  to  the  acceptance  of  'the 
truth  as  it  is  in .Jesus,1  and  to  remove  these  requires  still 
as  it  required  in  the  apostolic  age,  preaching  of  the  strong 
Pauline  ch  aracter    and  es~ocioi';-"  ly  now    ^   en  t'rere  is  not  as 
of  old,  a  single  center  ex  intellectuality  lii^s  ^tliens ,  out 
when  the  mental  Quickening  is  general,  when  there  is  a 
Parthenon  in  every  schoolhouse 

In  still  further  illustration  of  Brother  Archiblad1, 
style  and  range  of  historical  knowledge,  we  copy  paragraphs 
of  an  article  published  in  the  Congregational  Iowa  of  Octo- 
oer,  188o,  as  f  o  1  _l  ows ; 

"She  Ancient  versus  the  llo&ern  Family. 
.  .      "7e  must ,  for  lack  of  time  ,  narrow  the  theme  -jo 
what  was  probably  meaiTo  to  be  its  scope ,      contrast  oetween 
the  ancient  C-re ek  and  Roman,  and  the  modern  Christian  family. 
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The  two  might  be  supposed  to  be  identical  from  some  little 
domestic  scenes,  ".Thick  Juvenal,  the  latin  satirist,  pi  cures . 
he.'  this,  for  instance,  appeals  to  the  parental  heart  now: 

'The  impatient  father  shakes  his  son,  and  cries, 

'That  ho,  007,  wake  lip!1 

"One  tough  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin 

and  we  see  from  this,  that  some  things  of  old  were  the  same 

as  the 7  are  yet •    So,  too,  the  modern  woman  recognizes  the 

force  of  the so  lines,  taken  from  the  same  author: 

'So  high  they  build  her  head,  such  tiers  on  tiers, 
'Tit::  wary  hands  they  pile  that  she  appears , 
Andromache ,  before : --and  what  behind? 
-  dwarf,  a  creatures  of  a  different  kind.' 

Then  this  writer  advances  from  the  playful  to  the 

more  serious  which  may  have  some  truth  yet: 

TITis  night;  yet  hope  no  slumbers  with  your  wife; 
The  nuptial  bed  is  still  the  scene  of  strife; 
There  lives  the  keen  debate,  the  clamourous  brawl.' 

Then  with  mingled  disgust  and  humor,  he  says: 

'Behold I    her  face  a  spectacle  appears, 
Bloated  and  foul,  and  plastered  to  the  ears 
7ith  viscus  paste: — the  husband  looks  askew 
And  sticks  his  lips  in  this  detested  glue." 

Add  to  this  all  else  that  Juvenal  says  of  the  married  state 

as  it  existed  in  .his  day,  and  naturally  enough  he  says: 

'Then  bow  they  neck,  and  with  submissive  air 
Receive  the  yoke--thou  must  forever  wear.' 

"Domestic  happiness  was  exceptional  in  the  pagan 
world  of  anticpaity.    Of  course,  there  were  some  pure  and 
beautiful  QharaotfkXS .     Greece  boasted  a  Penelope,  who  accept- 
ed the  proposal  of  marriage  from  Ulysses  by  covering  her  face 
with  her  veil  to  hide  her  blushes,  and  who  rejected  all  suit- 
ors during  the  twenty  years'  absence  of  her  husband  at  the 
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Trojan  War,  remaining  faithful  in  hope  of  his  return,  in 
which  she  was  not  disappointed.    Rome,  too,  had  a  Cornelia, 
who  refused  many  advantageous  offers  (one  from  a  King) ,  that 
she  might  devote  herself  to  her  children;  and  in  them,  v/hen 
a  caller  desired  to  see  her  Jewelry,  in  her  two  boys,  invited 
for  the  purpose,  she  proudly  showed  her  jewels. 

:fThe  prevailing  type  of  womanhood  was  that  of  world- 
liness  and  wickedness ,  with  no  high  aim  and  purpose.  Dre3s 
and  dinner  party,  theaters  and  circus,  monopolized  the  at- 
tention.   A  wife  of  Caligula,  the  emperor,  on  a  wedding  oc- 
cassion,  wore  a  set  of  emeralds  worth  two  million  dollars. 
One  of  the  wives  of  E*ero,  says  Pliny,   'was  accustomed  to 
have  her  daintier  mules  shod  with  gold. 1     In  the  train  of 
such  unnatural  extravagance,  followed  immoralities  and  infi- 
delities which  finally  "broke  up  the  family,  and  destroyed  the 
state.    let  us  glance  at  the  sad  decline  from  two  standpoints, 

 t;,e  conjugal  and  the  parental." 

"The  Biblical  idea  of  wedlock,  the  divine  order  of 
things,  is  indicated  by  the  one  man  and  woman  placed  in  Men. 
5)0  be  sure,  polygamy  sprang    up,  and  was  practiced  by  Old 
Testament  saints,  even,  but  this  was  departure  from  the 
original  intent,  and  was  expressly  attributed  to  the  hardness 
of  the  people's  hearts  by  Christ,  who  restored  the  marriage 
relation  to  its  primeval  condition,  making  again  the  twain 
one.     Turn  noe  to  Greece,  and  what  "/as  its  ideal  relation 
between  man  and  woman?    Let  hlato,  the  greatest  of  its  moral 
philosophers,  answer.     In  the  portrayal  of  his  model  Republic, 
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in  the  description  of  his  Utopia,  he  devoted  one  book  to 
women  and  children,  and  proposes  a  (jommttnity  of  vrives.  '^s 
among  other  animals,  so  also  among  men,1  is  his  exact  wordin 
of  t'.^Q  plan.    7e  stand  aghast  at  the  proposition,  and  es- 
pecially "hen  -.o  writes  calmly  of  improving  the  race  after 
the  methods  pursued  with  'hunting  (logs  and  birds. '  With 
such  teaching  from  the  highest  source,  it  is  not  strange  tha 
the  most  prominent  women  of  J-recce,  the  companions  of  states- 
men  and  philosophers,  ..ere  the  hspasias  and  Phrynes ,  persons 
who  would!  not  be  tolerated  in  decent  society  at  present. 
Then,  they  had  their  witty  saying  collected,  their  praises 
were  sung,  and  statues  v.ere  erected  to  their  memory  by  an 
admiring  public.    The  wife",  on  the  contrary,  sanh  into  obs- 
curity.    She  was  mads  to  feel   -her  inferiority.     'Is  there  a 
human  bing,'  ashed  Socrates,   '7ith  -./horn  you  talk  less  than 
With  your  wife?1     The    uestion  is  a  revelation  of  a  sorrow- 
ful fact,  the  degredation  of  her  who  should  have  been  ele- 
vated companionship.     In  Home  it  was  no  better.    There,  do- 
mestic excellence  had  been  once;   indeed,  the  claim  was  that 
there  had  bean  no  divorces  for  the  first  five  hundred  years 
of  homan  history.    But  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  such 
a  state  of  innocence  was  only  a  dim  and  distant  memory,  and 
hence  Juvenal  says:  v* 

'Yes,  I  believe  Chastity  was  known, 
And  prized  on  earth  while  Saturn  filled  the  throne 
'hen  rocks  a  bleak  and  scanty  shelter  gave, 
"Then  sheep  and  shepherds  thronged  one  common  cave, 
And  when  the  mountain  wife  her  couch  bestrewed 
TTith  skins  of  beasts,  joint  tenants  of  the  wood, 
Anft  reeds  and  leaves  plucked  from  the  neighboring 
tree . 1 
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lie  had  reason  i'or  such  a  lamentation,  since,  accordiw g  t.o  ::is 
testimony,  the  nuptial  garlands,  the  bridal  wreaths,  v. ere  not 
faded  often,  till  marriage  had  given  place  to  divorce,  and 
since  he  could  name  one  woman  upon  ".'hose  tomb  could  have  "been 
carved  this  truthful  inscription: 

'EIGHT  EUSBAKDS  IN  FlVil  YflABff .  ' 
"Cicero  divorced  his  wife  v.rith  whom  he  had  lived 
thirty  years,  and  married  a  young  woman  of  wealth,  whom  in 
turn  he  soon  discarded.    Martial,  who  was  born  thirteen  years 
after  the  oavior's  death,  in  one  of  his  epigrams ,  mentions  a 
woman,  who  married  her  tenth  husband  within  a  month.  Seneca, 
contemporary  with  haul,  mahes  this  astonishing  declaration: 
'Distinguished  women,  of  noble  families,  reckoned  their  years 
not  by  the  number  of  the  consuls,  but  by  that  of  their  hus- 
bands.'     Cf  course,  the  wife  under  such  circumstances,  sank, 
o.io  oecame  unwortny  ox  notice.     Lot  very  incrediole ,  there- 
fore,  is  the  information  which  Plutarch  gave  a  member  ex- 
pelled from  the  Senate,   'because,   '  such  is  the  historian's 
precise  language ,   'in  the  presence  of  his  daughter  and  in 
open  day,  he  had  hissed  his  wife . '    According  to  the  pagan 
notion,  she  was  to  receive  no  appreciative  word  or  caress. 
She  was  to  oo  kept  suitably  hum Die .    3y  cold  neglect,  she 
was  to  be  taught  her  lower  position  in  the  scale,  of  being. 
I'hen  in  the  name  of  a  hospitable  friendship  between  families, 
and  in  the  name  of  religious  worship  within  the  very  temples, 
there  prevailed  the  most  abominable  practices,  of  which  it 
would  be  a  shame  even  to  speak.    She  conjugal  relation  was 
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"tuns  destroyed,  anc  divorces  occame  easy,  anci  i mmo  1*3.1  ity 
swept  away  the  family. 

"Is  there  not  danger  to  modern  society  in  this  line? 
flxia"U  means  aj.j.  une  divorces  ,  v.iiicn  are  gxanxoci ;     ^.i.ere  nas 
been  an  alarming  increase  within  the  half  century.     rxhe  fi- 
gures are  startling,    inhere  is  one  divorce  to  every  fifteen 

Within  twenty  years  in  four  of  the  Hew  England  states,  twenty 
thousand  sex>arations  ware  decreed.    We  seem  to  have  started 
upon  a  decadency  like  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Christianity 
needs  to  come  in  again  as  it  did  nineteen  centuries  ago,  to 
chech  and  purify  and  restore.    That  a  transformation  it 
wrought  I    It  gave  us  for  the  "broken  Grecian  and  Boman  family 
which  we  have  "been  considering,  the  Christian  home  v/herein 
husband  and  wife  share  in  each  other's  c'oys  and  sorrows,  and 
wherein  they  hold  familiar  intercourse  on  e-:ual  terms.  This 
elevation  of  the  woman  to  companionship  is  due  to  the  gospel. 
Cur  Lord  did  not  disdain  the  ministrations  of  woman,  de 
honored  them  by  appearing  to  them  first  after  the  resurrec- 
tion.   Paul  rejoiced  to  find  in  them  his  earliest  and  most 
numerous  converts.    They  felt  a  new  dignit;   in  being  thus 
recognized,  and  they  responded,  and  rose  step  by  stexD,  until 
Libanius ,  the  cultured  friend  of  the  apostate  emperor  Julian 
exclaimed:   'What  women  there  are  among  the  Christians! '  Let 
marriage  be  strictly  monogamous ,  and  let  the  religion  of 
Christ  sanctify  the  union  of  the  twain  made  one  ,  and  nothing 
separate  them  but'  death,  and  there  results  the  ideal  home 
Of  Christendom." 
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"The  effect  of  Christianity  is  also  seen  in  the 
changed  oarental  relation.    Every  reader  of  classical  litera- 
ture is  acquainted  with  the  ancient  practice  on  exposing 
children.    "Paris,  who  ab&uote&  the  beautiful  l.olen,  and  thus 
brought  on  the  Trojan  War,  the  reputed  founders  of  the 
Sternal  City,  v.ere,  according  to  the  traditional  story,  thrown 
into  the  river  Tiber.    Plato,  in  stating  his  doctrine  of  the 
community  of  families,  said:     'Their  children  also  common, 
and  no  parent  is  to  know  his  ciiild,  nor  no  child  his  parent.' 
And  what  was  to  be  the  disposition  of  the  little  ones  in 
the  ideal  republic?     'The  proper  officers  '.ill  take  the  off- 
spring oi  the  good  parenus  "oo  fc-ie  pen  oil  fold,  and  ohere 
they  v.*ill  deposit  them  with  certain  nurses  who  rill  dwell  in 
a  separate  ruarter;  but  tl:e  offspring  of  the  inferior,  or  of 
the  better,  "::hen  they  chance  to  be  deformed,  they  Will  con- 
ceal in  some  mysterious,  unknown  place.    Decency  will  bo 
respected.1    That  from  Plato, "whom  Joseph  Cook  placed  among 
bhfl  c e le s  o i c»l s  •     Tnen  nursing  Liooj-erti  ..ore  uO  be  taken  oo 
the  fold  under  such  precautions  as  to  prevent  any  recognition 
of  their  own  children.    .But  most  to  be  pitied  were  the  poor 
waixs  ".'.'no  .  ore  cas o  out  to  oo  cn©  victims  or  the  weather 
or  of  wild  beasts,  or  to  be  raised  for  slavery,  or  a  still 
worse  fate  by  any  who  discovered  them  and  chose  to  rear  them 
to  years  of  maturity.    Aristotle,  another  pagan  saint,  advo- 
cated the  inhuman  custom.     'Let  it  be  law,'  he  said,  'that 
nothing  imperfect  or  maimed  be  brought  up.'     Plutarch  mentions 
'a  sort  of  chasm, 1  into  which  the  helpless  innocents  were 
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event  'was  commemorated  by  imposing  civil  and  religious  rites, 
and  among  the  honors  to  the  renowned  dead  v;ere ,  says  Seuton- 
tU8i  t;.e  Latin  historian,   'iiew-born  infants  exposed."  How 
different  from  the  part  tahen  by  children  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  our  Christian  general  Grant,  upon  whose  coffin 
was  affectionately  laid  by  the  children  a  wreath  of  oak 
leaves  which  they  had  gathered  out  of  the  'roods,  and  which, 
by  direction  of  the  family,  was  proudly  carried  in  the  great 

funeral  procession  in  New  York  in  one  of  the  grandest 

pageants  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

"Ever  since  the  Babe  of  .Bethleham  was  cradled  in  a 
manger,  and  ever  since  as  a  man  he  said,   'Of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  childhood  has  had  a  new  glory.     It  has 
been  more  tenderly  loved  and  nurtured.    L'he  parental  rela- 
tion has  been  dearer,    hot herhood  has  been  more  esteemed. 
Unlike  Plato's  Republic,  which  was  so  inimical  to  childhood, 
unlike  the  pagan  world  generally,  with  its  exposure  of  in- 
fants, the  millenium  of  Scripture  is  When  'a  little  child 
shall  lead  them; 1  and  of  restored  Jerusalem,  the  prophet 
says:     '^nd  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of  boys 
and  girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof. '     Such  instruc- 
tions, coming  with  the  authority  of  inspiration,  have  had 
a  marked  influence;  have  given  us  the  Christian  family  of 
modern  times  from  the  Grecian  and  Roman  home  of  antitmity, 
with  its  unnatural  dislike  of  childhood. 

"In  the  light  which  has  been  thrown  troon  the  con- 
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jugal  and  parental  relations  of  ancient  times,  how  like  a 

benediction  falls  upon  us  the  world  of  Holy  TTrit : 

"'She  openeth  her  mouth  -with  wisdom; 
.Jid  the  law  of  hindness  is  on  her  tongue. 
She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household , 
And  eatheth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 
Her  children  rise  up,  and  call  her  "blessed; 
.. er  husband  also,  and  he  praise th  her,  saying: 
Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously, 
But  thou  excellest  them  all . 1 

"That  gives  us  the  ideal  household,  \hich  the 
Christian  home  a p  ;>roximates ,  as  the  Greek  and  the  Boman  never 
did,  and  which,  as  early  as  the  second  century,  Clement  of 
Alexandria  portrayed  so  charmingly  when  he  said:     1 2he  chil- 
dren glory  in  their  mother,  the  husband  in  his  wife,  and  she 
in  them,  and  all  in  God." 

Sometimes  this  great,  reverend,  and  scholarly  man 
wrote  in  a  sportive  mood.    An  example  of  this  species  of  his 
literature  may  bo  found  in  the  December  issue  of  Ccngrega- 
tional  Iowa,  in  the  year  1BS1.    Ihfl  article  explains  itself, 
and  is  as  follows: 

"A  higher  Critic  Down." 

"Davenp ort ,  I owa  De  c  .  1 , 1 6 91 

:'De ar  Co ngr e gat i c nal  I o wa :  

"Ly  brethren  in  the  state  may  have  noticed  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Advance  an  article  of  nine ,  which  pur- 
suining  with  John  "esley  the  method  of  the  current  destruct- 
tive  criticism  with  the  Bible ,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  a  person  never  had  an  existence.    A  constant  reader  of 


the  Chicago  paper,  in  a  public  note  thereto,  took  serious  ex- 
ception to  this  result  of  my  critical  analysis,  and  saicl,  with 
much  severity,  that  I  was  'doing  more  harm  than  good  in  the 
world  by  trying  to  shake  people's  faith  in  the  founder  of 
l.Iethodism. '    he  sent  me  a  printed  slip  to  convince  me  that 
John  TTesley  really  did  live.     Yesterday  the  ministers  of 
Davenport  were  hilarious  over  the  whole  matter,  and  threaten- 
ed to  call  me  to  account  for  my  unsoundness,    wearing  that 
the  Congregational  clergymen  of  Iowa  might  be  contemplating 
similar  action  against  me  as  being  one  of  their  number,  and 
desiring  to  get  the  confidence  again  of  the  clergy  of  the 
vicinage,  whence  a  council  might  be  called,  and  net  wishing 
to  be  a  disturber  of  Zion,  I  herewith  retract  the  views  that 
have  been  considered  objectionable,  and  I  can  do  so  the  more 
readily,  because  it  is  not  unusual  with  higher  critics  to 
take  several  different  positions  on  the  same  point  within  a 
very  short  time,  according  ..as  they  may  receive  new  light. 

"The  cutting  sent  me  is  so  convincing,  that  I  may 
say  in  the  penitent  language  of  Dr.  Briggs  (whom,  therefore, 
the  Hew  York  Yresbytery  let  go  free  of  a  trial):     'If  I  have 
in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  been  the  occasion  of 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  church,  I  deeplj-  regret  it.' 
"hat  surely  is  a  handsome  retraction,  which  ought  to  secure 
for  me  considerate  treatment.    Let  me  add,  however,  as  Union's 
Biblical  _rofessor  does,  a  qualifying  phrase.     'But,'  ha 
says  in  close  conjunction  with  his  apology,  quoted  above, 
'lft#r  repeated  readings  of  the ( inaugural ) address ,  I  cannot 
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honestly  say,  that  t he re  are  any  such  doctrinal  errors  in 
the  address  as  the  report  alleges,  and  at  the  bar  of  my  own 
conscience,  I  feel  no  guilt.'     If  with  this  retraction,  Dr. 
Briggs  was  acquitted,  certainly  a  much  humbler  offender 
should  be.     C?his  much  I  hope,  that  my  unknown  friend,  or  any 
one  lese  occupying  his  conservative  position,  does  not  yet 
believe  in  the  once  vigorously  asserted  existence  of  the 
great  Tapoleon,  who  was  said  to  have  lived  not  far  from  the 
time  of  John  "fesley.     Tr.ately,  after  the  manner  of  the  scep- 
tics of  his  day,  with  the  author  of  Christianity,  proved  con- 
clusively that  there  never  w..s  a  Bonaparte,  in  that  in  genius 
and  famous  satire  of  181S ,  entitled:     'Historic  Doubts  Re- 
lative to  the  Existence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,1  to  which  so- 
lemn and  elaborate  replies  were  made ,  but  not  with  sufficient 
force  to  Shake  the  venerable  divine  in  his  well  established 
convictions . 

"Let  me  say  inclosing,  that  on  rereading  the 
clipping  sent  me ,  my  doubts  about  'Tesley  again  arise,  llote, 
for  instance,  the  very  opening  sentence  of  the  categorical 
claim:     'John  Tesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism  was  born  in 
1703,  and  was  educated  at  0:ccord,  becoming  an  eminent  tutor 
in  Lincoln  College.'     How  we  all  know  there  never  was  an 
'eminent  tutor'  in  college,  for  as  soon  as  one  distinguished 
himself  as  a  teacher,  he  is  made  full  professor.    Ho  re  over , 
the  hand  of  the  redactor  is  apparent,  and  two  documents  clear 
ly  appear,  for  ".Tesley  is  said  to   .ave  been  educated 'at  Oxford 
while  it  is  imm&diately  added  that  he  was  connected  with 
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'Lincoln  College, '  and  tr.e  two  documents  may  "bo  termed  (J>  and 
L.     Still  farther,  Tesley,  toward  tl:e  end  of  the  slip,  is 
declared  to  have  died  in  1791,  having  been  born  in  170S. 
This,  as  every  scholar  is  aware  was  long  before  the  days  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  when  therefore,  there  could  have  been  no 
Lincoln  College.    Eow  this  may  be  the  imlrindest  cut  of  all, 
in  that  what  was  so  honestly  sent  me  to  convince  me  of  my 
errors,  seems  thus  to  have  been  turned  by  me  against  the 
sender,  and  "ti-ere  may  seem  io  do  a  vioJ.a"ui.on  in  spiriu  in  noo 
in  letter,  of  the  scriptural  command,  'Thou  Shalt  not  see  the 
a  hid  in  its  mother's  milh,'  and  yet  the  .--dvar.ee  correspon- 
dent is  an  'old  subscriber, [  and  therefore  is  no  'kid,' 
and  hence  I  am  clear  on  that  score." 

"If  after  this,  I  seem  to  my  friend  or  any  indi- 
Vidu&l  in  sympat/iy  witn  him,  to  be  a  rarL.i  sceptic,  I  trust 
that  such  a  one  will  not  lose  his  charity  for  me.     I  seem  to 
have  been  hern  to  doubt,  so  lihe  the  person  "/ho  could  not  be- 
lieve in  the  founder  of  Christianity  or  in  any  of  the  claims 
of  the  gospel  because  of  the  way  he  was  made  up.    And  in 
proof  of  his  being  thus  constituted,  he  cited  what  a  phreno- 
logist told  him,  after  feeling  his  bumps  in  childhood,  namely 
that  he  was  a  born  unbeliever,  and  never  could  believe  any- 
thing.   An  acquaintance  ironically  said  to  him,   'But  you  be- 
lieve that  fool  phrenologist.    ITow  I  must  have  been  born  a 
douoter,  for  though  my  bpmps  have  never  been  felt,  I  am  sure 
I  must  be  bumptious,  and  perhpas  every  disturbed  brother  will 
generally  say  the  same  tiling  in  my  favor,  and  by  way  of 
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apologizing  in  his  own  mind  for  my  attacking  the  very  founda- 
tions of  things. 

"Very  'mnbly  yours, 

"Andrew  Archibald." 

Physically,  Brother  Archibald  was  slender  and  be- 
low the  average  man  in  height.     It  need  not  be  said  that  ~e 
had  an  intellectual  face,  pleasing  and  attractive,  denoting 
force  of  character  as  well  as  goodness  of  heart.    His  one 
physical  dsfect,  whioh  did  not  detract  from  tfea  expressive- 
ness of  his  face,  was  near-sightedness.    This  defect  v&s  so 
pronounced  that  he  never  attempted  to  use  a  manuscript  in 
his  pulpit,  and  he  thoroughly -familiarised  himself  -ith  the 
scriptures  and  hymns  used  in  public  service.    Ee  always 
preache memoriter.    Hs  wrote  out  2:is  sermons  carefully, 
and  then  learned  them  by  heart ,  and  preached  them  v.'ord  for 
word  just  as  they  were  written.    He  always  had  sermons  in 
stool:.     I  have  heard  him  say  repeatedly  that  he  would  go 
crazy  if  he  should  come  to  his  last  sermon. " 

"The  samples  given  in  this  sketch  show  that  his 
writings  were  finished  productions.     He  never  did  anything 
in  a  slovenly  and  slipshod  manner.    Ee  did  everything  with 
painstaking  care,  thoroughness  and  accuracy.     Though  a  stu- 
dent preeminently  and  very  scholarly  in  all  his  tastes  and 
habits,  he  was  not  a  bookworm,  cr  a  recluse.    He  './as  open 
to  every  call.    He  was  companionable ,  brotherly,  humorous 
on  a  high  hey,  and  in  every  *fey  and  always,  a  delightful 
man. " 


Seventh  she t oh, 


Nathan  H.  "SThittlesey. 

;>,.;.:  Nathan  Hart  Whittlesey,  son  of  Sheldon  and  Esther 

Ilaria  (hart)  Whittlesey,  was  "born  in  Hew  Preston,  Idtohfield 
county,  Connecticut,  -oril  18,  18d-8.     Hfl  received  his  primary 
education  at  the  district  school,  at  an  academy  in  the  village 
from  private  tutoring  by  his  pastor,  and  one  year  at  hopkins 
Grammar  School,  in  ITew.  Haven. 

He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1871.     In  187S, 
he  taught  at  the  Setts  liilitary  Academy,  Stamford,  Conn. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1875.    While  at 
...,13,  .,s  an  undergraduate ,  he  served  as  deacon  of  the  col- 
lege church ,  and  he  graduated  si::th  in  his  class. 

In  June  of  1875,  he  became  pastor  of  the  I'irst 
Congregational  Church  of  Crest on,  Iov/a.    here  he  wai  ordained 
in  October  of  this  year,    Rev.  B,  S.  -:ill,  of  Atlantic, 
preaching  the  sermon. 

In  the  second  :  ear  of  his  pastorate  at  Creston, 
June  89,  1876,  I.Ir.  Whittlesey  v;as  married  to  Harriet  Tarner 
!\Tev76ll,  of  Ee-.;  EaYen.     It  may  do  no  harm  nov;  to  report  that 
he  cane  near  failing  at  the  end  of  his  first  year.    Liore  than 
once  he  has  told  me  of  the  visit  of  a  co.mmittee  from  the 
church  advising  him  to  resign.    Sat  he  begged  for  his  life; 
said  he  could  not  afford  to  be  dismissed  at  the  end  of  his 
first  year,  that  it  Tvould  be  a  cloud  upon  his  ministerial 
character.    He  most  humbly  ashed  that  they  "Tould  try  him 
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another  year.    He  sai<S  that  he  was  to  bring  a  helper  to  the 
field,  that  he  was  sure  that  they  two  together  could  make  good 
This  committee  lived  to  be  very  much  ashamed  of  what  they  had 
done,  and  when  finally  Ihr.  'Thittlesey  left  then,  the  people 
almost  cried  their  eyes  out,  so  loathe  they  were  to  have  him 
go.    The  pastor  continued  for  a  dozen  years,  and  he  would 
have  continued  for  a  dozen  more  if  the    people  -could  have 
had  their  way. 

"hhile  in  Ores  ton,  hr.  '.hhittlesey  started  a  class 
of  half  a  dozen  young  men  in  classical  study,  fitting  them 
for  college,  and  the  inspiration  they  derived  from  his  ideals 
spread  to  others  in  the  community/"  and  grew  In  force  and 
volume  for  years . 

The  first  ""blue  ribbon"  c    .   -ign  was  started  in  his 
parlor  in  Oreston,  led  by  I.Ir.  John  M.  Xteew.     In  the  struggle 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  for  prohibition ,  he  bore  a 
leading  part,     he  was  secretary  of  the  county  alliance,  and 
collected  much  of  the  money  by  which,  in  spite  of  legal  arti- 
fice, and  mob  violence,  the  eight  saloons  of  Oreston  were 
closed  and  kept  closed  for  many  months.    Mr,  Whittlesey  him- 
self was  threatened  with  voilence.    Eis  daughter  Helen  writes 
of  a  certain  time  when  a  party  of  men  came  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  just  after  a  little  child  had  been  born,  to 
serve  a  warrant  on  I.Ir.  hhittlesey.    They  chose  this  time  just 
to  worry  and  annoy  him.     "I  remember,"  says  Hiss  Helen,  "going 
home  from  prayer  meeting  one  night,  and  father's  holding  me 
tight  by  the  hand,  and  looking  cjuickly  up  and  down  an  alley 
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as  w©  passed.     It  was  the  night,  I  was  told  years  later,  t&t 
the  lienor  men  went  -.rith  ropes  to  the  home  of  one  of  father's 
deacons ,  with  intent  to  hang  him.    he  also  had  "been  to  ehur  oh, 
but  v;ent  home  by  unotlier  way,  and  so  escaped." 

While  in  Iowa,  llr.  Whittlesey  was  preacher  before 
the  state  association  in  1884,  and  its  moderator  in  1886,  and 
a  delegate  in  the  same  year  to  the  National  Council.  During 
this   oeriod,  he  received  several  calls  to  more  remunerative 
fields,  but  he  felt  desirous  of  remaining  until-  the  work  was 
established  beyond  all  question,  and  until  the  time  should 
come  when  a  change  would  be  a  benefit  to  his  people  as  '"ell 
as  to  himself. 

In  Hay  of  1887,  he  was  called  without  candi dating, 
and  solely  on  his  twelve  years'  record  in  Iowa,  to  the  hirst 
Congregational  Church  of  3vanston,  Illinois.     Feeling  that 
the  time  was  fully  ripe  to  male©  a  change,  he  accepted  the 
call,  though  it  was  a  severe  wrench  for  the  pastor  and  people. 

h.t  the  time  of  his  departure,  the  Crest  on  Gazette 
published  the  following: 

"Hev.  IT.  h.  Whittlesey  has  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Svanston,  Illinois,  salary 
;25C0  besides  moving  expenses,    llr.  hhittlesey  has  been  in 
Creston  so  long,  and  has  been  so  closley  identified  with 
the  religious,  social,  and  intellectual  life  of  Ihe  city  that 
it  is  diffioult  to  realise  that  he  is  really  to  go  away.  He 
will  be  missed:  from  Croston,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  neighbor,  as 
a  genial,  Christian  gentleman  and  friend.    The  loss  to  the 
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city,  however,  is  small  oonrpare<l  to  that  of  the  loss  of  the 
church.     It  loses  a  tale nt e d  ,  . .a r d\ ; o rh i ng ,  devoted,  peas t o r . 
He  found  the  church  weak,    he  leaves  it  strong  and  prosperous 
he  .has  richly  earned  the  right  to  go  to  a  broader  field  of 
usefulness,    At  the  last  services,  pastor  and  people  *»re 
visibly  affected,  and  many  shed  tears." 

"After  stating  in  full  the  reasons  whicii  led  to 
this  step,  I.:r •  'hhittlesey  made  the  following  recuests: 

!T1.    That  the  deacons  and  trustees  meet  me,  if 
possible,  for  a  few  minutes  to-morrow  morning  at  half  past 
eight  o'cloch  at  the  superior  court  room. 

'"2.  That  a  meeting  of  the  church,  follov/ed  by  a 
meeting  of  the  Society,  be  held  at  the  usual  prayer  meeting 
hour  on  '"ednesday  evening,  to  accept  my  resignation  as  ten- 
dered, and  to  adopt  wise  measures  for  securing  a  successor. 

" '3.    That  you  mahe  our  departure  as  easy  and  cheer 
ful  as  possible,  by  rising  above  any  tendency  to  discourage- 
ment, by  trust  in  the  Great  Head  of  the  church,  and  by  united 
charitable,  energetic,  and  persistent  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  this  church,  and  to  the  cause  of  Christ.     God  is  not 
dead,  nor  asleep.     If  he  wants  me  in  Hvanston,  no  doubt  he 
wants  some  other  man  here.    faithful  prayer  and  businesslike 
methods,  and  a  reasonable  spirit  will  enable  you  to  find  him 
in  God's  OY/n  good  time,    ^nd  when  you  have  found  him,  then, 
one  and  all,  stand  by  him. 

"'4.    That  on  some  happy  day  not  later  than  the 
autumn  of  ne^rfc  year,  and  as  much  earlier  as  God  oleases.  you 
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invite  us  to  visit  CJreston  to  rejoice  w^th  you  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  your  new  church. 

"'5.    That  any  of  you  in  this  congregation  who  as 
attendants  upon  our  services  for  the  past  twelve  years  or 
any  portion  of  that  tine,  have  heard  but  not  obeyed  the  calls 
of  Christ,  will  this  clay  yield  yourselves  to  him  in  glad  sur- 
render, go  down  upon  your  knees  before  him  in  your  own  homes 
this  beautiful  haster  day;  come  to  my  house  this  afternoon  to 
apprise  me  of  your  decision;  and  at  the  approaching  communion 
gladden  my  departures  by  allowing  me  to  './elcome  you  publicly 
to  membership  in  Kis  church. 

" 'If  this  parting  must  come,  lot  us  praise  SOd  that 
his  providence  has  so  arranged  that  the  announcement  of  it 
should  be  made  on  this  blessed  3aster  Sunday,  the  day  which 
to  all  Gnris uians  is  "une  pledge  01  a  glorious  reunion  and 
eternal  fellowship  with  one  another,  and  with  our  Lord.  I 
remain  with  sincere  and  deep  affection  grour  brother  in 
'./.t-xibu,       oii.tj.ri  £i.«   '/Jul  u  uiesey  • 

-±i.  %  ifin  g  i/iGSG^  v/enu  to  une  groan  ciirucn  aij 
3vanston,  Illinois,  in  I.Iay  of  188V.     In  September  of  the 
following  year,  he  was,  as  he  said  he  hoped  that  he  would  be, 
invi"Uoci  oach  to  j  re  scon  co  assist)  in  c.ie  dedication  Ox  a 
church  building  for  which  he  had  planned,  labored,  ana 
prayed  while  he  was  pastor  there .    Of  course  lie  preached 
the  sermon,  a  portion  of  which  was  as  follows: 

"The  Sermon. 

Exodus  29:42.  "The  Tent  of  Meeting,  where  I  -ill 

meet  ycu. 


"Theme:     The  Sanctuary  a  place  of  f ellc .'ship . 

I.  Between  man  and  his  Ilaker. 

II.  Between  man    and.  his  fellowmen. 

III.  Between  the  halloaed  past ,  and  the  living 
present,  and  the  inspiring  future. 

IV.  Bet ",7e en  the  daily  life  of  earth  and  the 
eternal  life  of  heaven. 

"The  third  division  includes  the  following  oriel 
historical  sketch:    Te  "begin  bach  only  a  single  score  of 
years.    VJhen  the  young  men  were  horn  "'ho  oast  their  first 
vote  this  fall,  nothing  wafl  visible  where  we  nor;  are,  hut 

the  removal  from  Qrfennrall  of  the  division  station. 

"Saturday  morning,  late  in  November,  1JB6S *  at  the 
hour  of  sunrise,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hunter,  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  ftevinville ,  called  his  wife  to  the 
door  to  look  through  his  field  glass  twelve  miles  away  over 
the  prairie,  at  a  little  cluster  of  tent3,  perched  upon  the 
horizon.     Said  he,  'They  are  stalling  out  a  new  town  over 
there,  and  as  the  Methodist  minister  preaches  here  tomorrow, 
I  will  ride  over  there  and  try  to  stick  a  stake  for  Christ.' 

"So  in  the  afternoon  he  rode  over,  slept  on  the 
counter  of  Mr.  Cresswell's  store,  now  a  dwelling,  and  next 
morning  held  a  service  there.     In  the  middle  of  his  sermon, 
a  number  of  carpenters  who  were  shingling  the  first  hotel , 
were  driven  in  by  a  snow  squall.*    When  they  had  found  com- 
fortable places,  he  said:     'Since  the  Lord  has  driven  you  in 


he  preached  the  first  sermon  in  Creston,  and  drove  the  first 
stake  for  the  church,    Then,  in  May  of  1870,  there  followed 
one  iirs u  ounciay  l>c--.ooj.  suporinT/endeu  oy  an  honored,  woman  of 
the  3aptist  faith,  with  preaching  occasionally  by  ministers 
of ' different  denominations;  in  the  depot,  in  stores,  school- 
rooms and  in  due  time  in  the  Library  hall.     The  vear  ififlQ 
when  ti.e  first  Christian  sermon  was  preached  in  Orestcn, 
was  a  year  of  great  importance  to  Southwestern  Iowa.     It  was 

towns  were  springing  up  as  if  "by  magic.    This  was  the  year 
that  witnessed  the  appointment  of  hev.  Joseph  f.  Pickett, 
pastor  at  lit.  Pleasant,  as  Superintendent  of  Home  Llissions 
in  Sounthern  Iowa.    What  a  grand  man  he  was  i    and  .:cv:  fully 
he  realized  the  granduer  of  Ms  opportunity!    Ee  wrote: 
'As  in  loneliness  and  weariness  I  roam  these  rolling  prairies 
I  foresee  some  of  the  wonderful  glory  and  "beauty  that  twenty 
years  will  unfold,  Christian  homes,  with  waving  grain,  teem- 
ing orchards,  and  groves  from  which  rise  church  soires  will 
oiien  cover  these  now  untrodden  solitudes.     In  imagination,  I 
hear  the  tramp  of  the  coming  millions  who  are  to  find  homes 
here  in  the  near  future,  and  my  ardor  is  kindled  and  mv  foot- 
steps quickened  as  I  listen  to  the  command,   'Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord;  make  stx*aight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for 
our  God. ' " 

"In  thla  spirit  of  love  to  dod,  devotion  to  man,  and 
loyalty  to  the  Oongregat ional  state  and  order,  he  visited  the 
new  towns,  called  at  all  the  stores  and  houses,  shook  hands 
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with  all  the  people,  learned  the  first  names  of  all  the  chil- 
dren, l:eld   >  re  aching  services,  prayer  meetings,  children's 
meetings,  and  when  necessary,  piloted  his  ray  across  track- 
less prairies  by  the  •  aid  cf  the  stars,  and  waded  or  swam  the 
icy  creeks.     Here  is  a  list  of  the  churches  organized  in  the 
Council  Bluffs  association  alone  daring  the  nine  years  of 
his  tireless  superintendence :    hurray,  Oreston,  Pilgrim, 
Cromwell,  Corning,  Red  Oak,  Parragut ,  Shenandoah,  Hastings, 
harlan,  Ilondamin,  and  hnita.     Out  of  them  all,  none,  proba- 
bly, had  a  smaller  beginning  than  ours,  and  none  has  had  a 
l...rgjr  growth. 

"The  organising  council  met  in  the  Hall  of  the 
.Public  library  January  28,  1875.    The  state  of  the  thermome- 
ter tallied  with  the  day  of  the  month,  twenty-sight  below 
zero!     "wo  of  the  members  joining  the  church  rode  to  the 
meeting  six  miles  across  the  prairie,  due  north.     The  Rev. 
John  Todd  who  did  not  consider  himself  old  enough  to  be 
called  lather  Todd  or  to  stay  away  from  the  council  on  ac- 
count of  the  weather,  walked  eight  miles  from  Tabor  to  take 
the  ears  at  Hillsdale.     Tradition  has  handed  down  this  re- 
mark by  someone:     'The  church  that  is  born  in  a  blizzard 
hill  never  be  killed  by  a  white  frost.' 

"The  church  was  duly  organized  with  seven  members. 
It  took  one-half  of  the  total  male  membership  to  fill  the 
office  of  deacons,  and  they  elected  but  one  deacon.  IPour 
of  the  original  seven  are  members  to-day,,! 

!,I..Uy,  1873.    A  Yale  theological  student,  LIr.  llewell 
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M,  Calhoun,  spends  hig  sitnsndT  vacation  fiupplViiig  Crest on  and 
ITevin  on  alternate  Sabbaths.    he  greatly  endears  himself  to 
the  people  ,  and  returns  for  his  final  year  at  Yale  vrith  a 
promise  to  return  to  them  if  they  will  build. 

"Creston  grov/s.     Che  little  ohurch  receives  valuable 
reenf orcements  from  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  elserrhere.  They 
build  a  compact,  substantial  little  chapel,  suited  to  their 
needs . 

"1874,  June  13th,  and  14th.    Ty;o  happy  days  in  im- 
mediate succession.     On  Saturday,  the  he  v.  hr.  Calhoun  is 
ordained,  and  on  Sunday,  the  chapel,  free  from  debt,  is  dedi- 
cated to  its  sacred  purpose.    The  membership  grov;s  five  fold-, 
numbering  thirty-five . " 

"June  13,  1875.    An  unfamiliar  face  in  the  pulpit; 
the  voice  of  a  stranger  leading  the  service,   (that  of  H. 
Tr.ittlesey) . 

"Friday  evening,  October  1st.    By  the  solemn  laying 
on  of  hands,  with  prayer,  the  stranger  is  ordained  to  the 
service  of  Christ  and  of  this  church,  in  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel." 

"1876,  September  15th.    ^  festive  scene  in  the 
chapel.    Plovers |  music,  refreshments,    xx  reception.  '.Tor 
the  first  time  in  its  history  the  church  possess  a  pastor's 
r?if  e . " 

"1877,  June  21st.     Sunday  afternoon,  four  o'clock. 
The  most  solemn  and  critical  hour,  perhaps,  in  the  church's 
history.     In  response  to  invitation  given  in  the  morning 
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sermon,  fort;;  6i  God's  children  meet  to  talk  and  pray,  and 
to  decide  tEfl  c.uestion,  sl-all  there  be  a  genuine  revival  of 
religion  in  the  church  and  congregation?    On  bended  kneo, 
they  pledge  each  ether  and  the  Lord.     'Yes,  "by  G-od's  help 
there  shall  be,'  and  there  is  I.  Shall  we  ever  forget  the 
days  and  evenings  of  that  first  revival  season? 

"Larch  4th .     -he  Lord's  Day.    The  Holy  Communion. 
Twenty- f  ive  persons  in  their  youth  or  early  prime  range 
themselves  before  Cod's  _,ltar  and  enter  into  covenant.  The 
strength  and  prospects  of  the  church  are  nearly  doubled." 

"The  years  roll  swiftly  by,  bringing  their  per- 
plexities and  their  successes,  their  lights  and  shadows. 
Other  revivals  are  held,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  fra- 
ternal union  with  the  other  churches;  sometimes  with  valued 
helpers,  such  as  Brothers  Coleman,  Mills,  Jameson,  Chubbuck, 
Cowan,  and  Leeper,  and  the  accessions  reac-ied  twenty-three 
on  three  occasions,  and  once  thirty-three .    hembers  and 
friends  come  from  other  places,  help  us  for  a  while,  and 
are  helped  by  us,  and  then  go  on  to  strengthen  other  church- 
es or  pass  over  to  join  the  church  triumphant.    The  chapel 
improved;  chairs  and  bare  floor  and  walls  give  place  to  com- 
fortable seats  and  tasteful  carpet  and  paper." 

"188£,  September  7th.        surprise  party  in  the 
chapel.    A  blackboard  exercise.    In  an  hour,  $108?  pledged 
to  be  put  in  the  bank  toward  a  new  church  sdifice.    The  next 
morning,  the  first  round  silver  dollar  is  paid,  by  a  wee 
maiden  and  her  little  brother  (l.Ir.  TThittlesey ' s  children.) 
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"1884,  February  18th.    Another  Monday  evening  mass 
meeting,  and  a  church  lot  is  bought  and  paid  for." 

"1885,  July  2Sth.     The  heat  and  thiol:  of  the  long, 
trying,  triumphant  conflict  of  the  home  against  the  saloon. 
Church  members  go  home  from  prayer  meeting  prepared  to  de- 
ford  their  lives,  if  need  be,  with  carnal  weapons • " 

"1887,  May  2d.    Llonday  evening.    A  resident  mem- 
bership of  202.    The  dear  old  chapel,  a  perfect  bower  of 
beauty.    Tears,  smiles,  gifts,  prayers,  handclasps,  bene- 
dictions, and  farewell.     ('Thittlesey  leaving  for  ^vanston. ) 

"  May  8th,  Sabbath.     In  God's  good  providence, 
without  a  single  Sunday  intervening,  a  new  form  in  the  pul- 
pit, another  shepherd  for  the  flock,  another  pastor's  home 
in  the  parish;  a  new  leader,  with  new  ideas,  new  methods, 
new  enthusiasm.     (  Allen  J.  Van  Wagner,  the  new  £>&stor.) 

'A  year  and  a  tiiird  oi  toil,  ox  many  discourage- 
ments, of  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  of  bold  expedients,  of 
thorough  planning,  of  generous  sacrifice,  of  earnest,  united, 
heroic  efforts,  by  many  willing  hearts  and  busy  hands,  men, 
women  and  children  helping  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  behold,  this  glad  day,  the  second  of  Septem- 
ber, 1688,  this  completed  edifice,  and  this  joyfiil  congregation. 

"?rom  this  hasty  glance  over  the  hallowed  past,  we 
turn  the  vivid  expectation  to  the  future.    The  church  has 
not  completed  its  work  in  erecting  this  commodious  structure. 
ITo ,  it  has  only  ;mst  got  ready  to  do  its  work.     If  you  are 
faithful  in  the  future  as  in  the   -ast ,  you  shall  sow  yet 
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rider  fields  and  reach  still  richer  harvest.     In  this  house, 
successive  generations  shall  be  born  into  the  kingdom  and 
trained,  for  service,  and  sent  out  to  bless  the  world.  Though 
this  occasion  awakens  many  tender  memories  of  the  past,  it 
points  our  thoughts  chiefly  to  the  future.    And  so  past, 
present ,  and  future  meet  here  in  this  new  sanctuary  in 
blessed  fellowship." 

LIr.  Thittlesey ' s  Svanston  pastorate  covered  a 
period  of  five  years.    A  good  deal  of  the  tine  his  health 
was  poor,  making  the  work,  heavy  at  best,  doubly  hard. 
[There  cane  a  tine  "hen,  as  he  said,  his  pen",  which  was  ac- 
customed to  glide  over  the  page  of  its  own  accord,  had  to 
be  pushed.     In  hay  of  1892,  he  resigned,  but  not  to  retire, 
for  he  had  still  nine  good  years  to  devote  to  some  good 

llr.  Thittlesey  remained  in  Svanston  for  five  years, 
during  which  time  he  served  as  president  of  the  Chicago 
Congregation  Club,  as  director  of  the  Illinois  Home  Hi s - 
sionary  Society,  and  as  delegate  to  the  National  Council 
in  1G8S.     In  18S0,  Illinois  College  honored  him  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,    l.lr.  Whittlesey  was  the  first 
Congregational  pastor  in  the  United  States  to  preach  a 
sermon  and  take  a  collection  for  the  National  Council's 
Ministerial  helief  ITund.    This  -.as  February  9,  16CJC,  the 
church  giving  for  this  cause  $711.55. 

At  the  end  of  the  five  years,  Dr.  Whittlesey's 

though  he  resigned,  thinking  it  better  for  the  church  that 


that  he  should  clo  so.     On  his  return  from  Europe,  after 
four  months  of  travel,  much  "benefitted  thereby,  a  telegram 
awaited  him,  announcing  his  appointment  by  t:.e  National 
Council,  as  Secretary  of  the  National  Ministerial  Relief 
Fund.    Dr.  !7hittle3ey  settled  his  family  in  New  Haven, 
where  he  wished  to  prepare  his  sons  for  Yale,  and  "began  im- 
mediately his  new  duties.    Ke  continued  in  this  new  field 

until  his  death  preaching  and  addressin-;  church  t\/ice 

and  sometimes  three  times  on  a  Sunday,  also,  week  days, 
any  time  a  church  would  give  him  a  hearing,  speaking  in  all 
over  fifteen  hundred  times.     In  fact,  he  gave  his  life  for 
the  cause  which  he  loved.     In  1901,  he  wrote  and  published 
a  hymn,  which  he  called  "The  Aged  Minister's  Prayer,1' 
which  was  sung  wherever  he  preached  his  sermon,  and  it 
came  to  be  used  by  other  denominations.    The  hymn  is  as 
follows: 

"Forsake,  me  not  when  I  am  oldv 

Che  daylight  wanes;  my  work  is  done; 

My  feet  dpaw  mear  the  streets  of  gold; 
I  wait  the  setting  sun. 

"Forsake  me  not  when  I  am  eld, 

When  youthful  vigor  is  no  more; 
When  in  the  twilight  grey  and  cold, 


"Foi'sake  tkea  not  w  en  thou  art  old? 

Thy  Father  hears  they  trustful  prayer, 
his  arms  of  love  shall  thee  enfold; 

his  hand  thy  table  shall  prepare. 

"Forsake  thee  not  when  thou  art  old? 

Te  hear  the  call;  the  churches  wake, 
The  heart  that  won  us  to  the  fold 

Our  grateful  love  shall  ne'er  forsake." 


work  in  this  field  as  follows; 

"Ho  estimate  of  a  man  is  at  once  so  true  and  so 
agreeable  as  that  of  him  when  engaged  in  his  life  work.  It 
is  hare  to  think  of  Dr.  'whittle  sey  apart  from  Ministerial 
belief.    He  gave  himself  to  it,  and  he  found  himself  in  it. 
It  nas  difficult  to  say  in  "'hi oh  he  rejoiced  more,  or  re- 
vealed iiimselx  more  ,  sitting  by  trie  side  of  some  aged  pen- 
sioner as  he  talked  of  the  honors  and  the  awards  of  the 
service  of  the  King,  or  as  he  pleaded  the  cause  he  loved 
in  cne  churches*    In  botu  situations,    -s  counted  it  all 
joy  that  he  might  glorify  the  cause  ho  loved,  and  help  the 
aged  veterans.    He  made  them  all  feel  the  privilege  t^eir 
need  opened  to  tne  Lord's  people;  and  his  o~.7n  love  was  so 
tender,  and  his  joy  so  real  that  none  could  doubt  hio. 
Direct,  simple,  intelligent,  devoted,  and  utterly  unselfish 
he  exalted  one  cause  ne  nad  espoused,  and  inspired  many. 
In  the  years  to  come,  many  an  old  minister  and  his  widow 
will  be  cared  for,  and  the  heart  cf  the  church  will  be  ke*ot 
sympathetie  and  tender  because  of  the  work  of  the  first 
secretary  of  the  National  Linisterial  Belief  Fund,  who  gave 
his  life  for  t 
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rare  quality  of  thought  which  only  saw  the  good  in  men  and 
women ,  and  people  always  responded  to  his  loving  faith  in 
them,    he  nad  a  gift  of  humor,  a  fund  of  loving  sympathy, 
and  was  persistently  trustful  and  sunny,  no  matter  what 
clouds  might  seem  to  gather  over  head.    He  was  an  ideal. 
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a  great  chum  #ith  children.     One  of  his  pet  theories  vr&s 
that  Sunday  should  he  the  very  nicest  day  in  the  w§ek,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  his  children  always  loved  Sunday. 
There  was  always  r.msic  and  Bible  and  other  stories,  and  a 
happy  tine  -,7ith  father  and  mother. 

Business  men  said  of  Dr.  Thittlesey  that  he  would 
have  made  a  successful  "business  man.    He  had  such  unusual 
executive  ability,  and  managed  his  affairs  in  the  most  basi- 
nesrjlihe  fashion.'   Jtr«  7/hittlesey  had  absolute  confidence  in 
the  Heavenly  father 1 s  guidance  in  the  affairs  of  men,  so 
that  alll  problems  were  tahen  to  him  in  prayer,  with  the 
assurance  that  the  way  would  open,  and  the  right  course  be 
shown.    E©  was  an  ideal  father,  and  lived  his  religion  in 
his  daily  life,    he  was  absolutely  unselfish,  and  his  life 
was  prematurely  shortened  because  of  his  unceasing  labors 
in  the  cause  he  loved.     One  of  his  beloved  classmates  at 
Yale,  and  a  lifelong  friend,  Judge  TTilliam  K.  Cownsend,  of 
ITew  havon,  has  written  of  him  in  these  7/ords: 

"Nathan  Hart  Tnittlesey  was  a  unirue  figure  in  the 
class  of  1871.    Sveryone  respected  and  admired  him  for  his 
high  moral  character,  his  aggressive  pursuit  of  duty,  and  a 
subtle  charm  of  humor  which  pervaded  his  whole  being,  I 
hnow  that  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  many  men  in  the  class 
when  I  say  that  we  never  walhed  or  talked  with  him  without 
feeling  happier  and  better  for  hi::  influence.     looking  back 
thirty  years  to  our  college  days,  recalling  the  affectionate 
friendships  of  our  class,  I  remember  him  as  a  man  excelled 
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by  no  one  in  the  class  in  his  religions  life  ,  but  who  ex- 
celled almost  everyone  in  the  class  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  imparted  that  influence  to  his  fellows,  and  taught  them 
by  his  life  and  example  hov;  religion  might  serve  to  "brighten 
and  adorn  every  pleasure  of  life." 

A  year  before  his  death,  he  suffered  from  a  com- 
plete nervous  breakdown,  and  died  in  7ashingt on ,  B«  0. ,  on 
his  Tray  home  from  a  winter  in  the  South,  on  February  20, 
1901,  aged  fifty-two  years,  ten  months,  and  two  days. 

brother  Thittlesoy  is  worthy  of  a  much  completer 
sketch  than  this,  but  this  is  enough  to  show  something  of  the 
1  uality  and  volume  of  the  man.    Physically,  he  was  small,  but 
in  intellect,  and  heart ,  lie  was  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
average  man.    Eis  bodily  presence,  however,  was  not  insigni- 
ficant,   his  expressive  face,  fringed  with,  coal  bl^ck  whiskers 
•:is  keen  eye  flashing  behind  his  great  spectacles,  suggested 
at  a  glance  a  man  of  great  force  and  beauty  of  character. 
Ho  was  indeed  a  rare  man.    F.e  was  a  perfect  embodiment  of 
kindliness,    he  was  graciousness  personified,    his  pulpit 
Banners  1  'ere  most  attractive,    his  sermons  were  always 
fresh  and  vigorous,  charitable,  but  loyal  to  the  truth. 
Take  him  all  in  all,  he  was  a  wholesome  and  lovable  and 
forceful  a  man  as  ever  blessed  our  Iowa  fellowship. 
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Sight!:  sketch, 

Sidney  Crawford. 

Sidney  Crawford  ""as  born  in  Bar  re  .  ,  II  ssachusetts , 
January  31,  1841.    He  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in 
1861.    ?rom  1861  to  1864,  he  was  principal  of  TTalton  Academy 
ITew  York.     In  the  summer  of  1864,  he  entered  the  army  ser- 
vice, and  for  a  year  or  more  was  paymaster's  clerk  in  Kan- 
sas and  Colorado. 

He  graduated  from  Andovor  Theological  Seminary  in 
1870,  and,  December  &<$  of  this  year,  was  ordained  at  wair- 
haven,  Termont ,  Dr.  Sdwin  P.  Hooker,  6f  Hid  die  bury ,  preach- 
ing the  sermon.  JfcHfer  serving  the  ITairhaven  church  for  two 
years ,  he  spent  a  year  in  foreign  travel,  and  then  for  a 
year,  1875-74,  served  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin. 

In  1875,  he  came  to  Iowa,  and  for  ten  years  was 
pastor  at  Lyons.    This  decade  was  a  season  of  great  pros- 
perity to  the  church.    The  numerical  growth  was  not  very 
large,  but  the  benevolences  of  the  church  were  greatly 
increased,  and  all  the  vital  forces  of  the  congregation 
were  greatly  strengthened.    During  this  pastorate,  I!r. 
Crawford  had  his  share  of  responsibility  in  the  work  of  the 
General  Association.    At  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
held  at  Grinnell  in  1879,  he  read  a  paper  on  "That  Can  Be 
Done  to  Improve  the  Grade  of  Heading  among  Our  Young  People, 
an  abstract  of  whiah  is  as  follows:: 
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"LIrs.  Browning  is  credited  with  saying:   'The  ne 
plus  ultra  of  intellectual  indolence  is  the  reading;  of  books, 
It  comes  next  to  what  the  Adfriean  call  whittling."  ?.rith 
almost  er ual  force  may  be  said  that  a  large  part  of  the 
moral  degeneracy  of  our  time,  comes  from  indiscriminate  use 
of  reading  matter,  now  within    the  raach  of  the  -people.  In- 
stead of  teaching  our  young  people  how,  and  what  to  read,  we 
let  them  read  at  ■..ill.    hence  they  select  what  appeals  to 
the  imagination,  rather  than  to  the  powers  of  recollection. 
Having  a  natural  taste  for  what  is  very  properly  called 
'light  reading'  they  come  by  an  easy  gradation  to  what 
excites  the  lower  passions,  therefore,  our  boys  fall  into 
the  habit  of  reading  'dime  novels,'  and  sensational  papers 
which  are  laden  with  all  kinds  of  evil  influences.    Even  the 
average  newspaper  under  the  cloak  of  respectability,  smuggles 
into  the  household  much  that  is  not  only  not  respectable 
but  positively  corrupting. 

"Some  of  our  magazines,  and  many  so  called  popu- 
lar books,  are  far  from  what  they  should  be  in  their  general 
tone  and  teaching,  either  cultivating  scepticism  and  infi- 
delity in  their  readers,  or  else  giving  utterance  to  vapid 
sentimentalism.    i-he  result  of  all  of  which  is,  that  our 
young  people,  to  an  alarming  extent,  are  growing  up  with 
loose  2:abits  of  thinking,  and  wrong  ideas  of  life;  while 
not  a  few  of  our  boys  (and  shall  we  say  our  girls,  too?) 
are  being  trained  by  pestiferous  literature  to  take  place 
among  criminals  and  outcasts  of  society,    parents  and  public 
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guardians  of  the  young  are  not  sufficiently  awake  to  the 
serious  nature  of  these  facts. 

"Upon  general  principles,  any  improvement  in  the 
grade  of  reading  among  young  people  as  a  class  must  come 
through  one  or  all  of  three  channels ,  namely: 

"First,  tne  ramily.     i'-.e  rsiorni  is  to  begin  by 
obviating  the  need  of  reform.     'The  young  child  is  impotent 
to  direct  his  o".~n  course.     The  parent  must  do  it  for  him. 
At  a  very  early  age,  he  is  capable  fcf  being  impreseed  be- 
neficially or  otherwise .    Ee  may  acquire  a  correct  use  of 
language,  refinement  of  manner  and  tastes,  love  for  the 
true  and  pare,  or  vice  versa.    Parents  may  take  advantage 
of  this  principle.     Stories  from  history,  simple  facts  in 
science,  and  pleasing  incidents  in  biography,  may  be  so  im- 
parted by  a  mother  t)o  her  child,  ohat  he  '.ill  early  "be  in- 
clined to  read  books  which  will  lead  his  mind  out  still 
farther  in  those  directions.    By  home  reading,  familiar 
conversations  about  books  being  read,  careful  attention  to 
the  child's  inquiries,  and  a  loving  oversight  of  the  entire 
mental  bent  of  the  child,  a  confidence  and  interest  will  be 
inspired  in  the  young  members  of  the  family  circle  which  wi 
serve  as  a  wholesome  barrier  against  anything  ipaestionable 
in  sentiment  or  style,  and  a  stimulus  to  all  useful  knowled; 

"Second,  the  school,    A  parent's  work  must  be 
supplemented  by  the  teacaer ' s .    A  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  is  the  present  system  of  cramming  the  minds  of  children 
with  facts,  which  for  lack  of  time  they  cannot  digest  and 
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assimilate.      2  he  pupil  thus  becomes  little  more  than  a  re- 
gistering machine,  while  his  reflective  power  a  are  left 
uncarod  for.    he  therefore  fails  to  connect  his  studies,  as 
he  ought,  with  the  great  000.3-  of  useful  literature.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  has  well  sail,  '".That  is  greatly  needed  in 
our  schools,  is  a  professor  of  books,'  or  in  other  words , 
teachers  competent  to  direct  their  scholars  into  those  de- 
partments ox  reao-ing  wiiic*!  "'.ill  uixorcu  a  cer cam  supply  oi 
materials  to  build  the  superstructure  of  a  complete  educa- 
tion, or  the  foundation  of  the  studies  pursued  at  school*  ! 

.  "Chird,  the  pulpit.    The  minister  should  be-  an 
educator  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,    he  may  aid  in 
bringing  about  the  desired  reformation  by  calling  public 
attention  to  the  fact  of  the  vast  amount  of  unfit  reading 
there  is  in  the  hands  of  young  people,  and  stirring  up 
popular  sentiment  against  it;  by  practical  and  timely  sug- 
gestions to  parents  in  the  directions  already  indicated, 
by  the  use  of  his  public  influence  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, and  by  his  general  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
young.    He  may  have  some  orgainzation  among  his  young  people 
for  the  furthering  of  this  object  which  sliiall  not  only  become 
popular  but;  exceedingly  useful,    iibove  all,  lie  may  work  on 
the  mai'i ,  ,  'Overcome  evil  with  good. '    xind  in  the  ~ou~i~oit 
in  society,  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  as  he  comes  in 
contact  with  the  young,  give  them  such  earnest  conceptions 
of  life  that  they  will  have  no  taste  for  anv  hind  of  readinr 
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which  is  weak  or  demoralizin • ,  but  only  for, that  whioh  is 
■oure  and  ii*r oroviuP! • " 

leaving  Iowa  in  1855,  Mr.  Crawford  spent  six  years 
in  pastoral  work  in  Sampa,  Florida.  ^  A  report  of  Mr.  Crawford, 
copied  from  the  The  Florida  Times  Union  was  published  in 
the  Home  Missionary  for  December  1887.  "T7e  learn  that  llev. 
Sidney  Crawford,  our  missionary  at  Tampa,  Florida,  who,  since 
the  yellow  fever  has  raged  there,  has  been  unremitting  in 
his  ministrations  to  the  sick,  is  critically  ill  with  the 
fever.    The  Union  declares  that  "no  v/ords  can  be  extrava- 
gance in  describing  his  conduct,  and  that  of  others  of  the 
clergy  who  stood  shoulder    i'uh  Mr  •  Ora"v  .'i' oi\<. ,  un*~ i  1  . .e  *.  as 
stricken  down.    Wherever,  there  has  been  sickness  or  desti- 
tution, or  wherever  the  face  and  voice  of  a  sympathising 
i Fiend  were  needed,  onore  nave  oeen  round  Sydney  Crav.ford 
and  his  burcthers  in  the  ministry.     These  brave  men  '"ill  over 
"be  held  in  grateful  love  and  esteem  by  tiie  citizens  of  Tampa." 

In  January  of  1868,  the  home  Ilissionary  again  re- 
ports:    "The  friends  of  a  Home  Missionary  in  Florida,  who 
was  stricken  down  v;ith  yellow  fever  while  ministering  to  the 
victims  of  that  terrible  scourge,  will  give  thanks  that  he 
is  again  able  to  be  at  his  post.    He  writes:     'Many  thanks 
for  your  words  of  cheer.    TCe  have  indeed  passed  through  a 

break  of  the  fever,  but  I  had  already  decided  that ,  should  t 
the  dreaded  scourge  prevail,  ny  post  of  duty  would  be  here. 
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fever  at  once ,  so  that  all  the  ministerial  service  for  three 
weeks  fell  on  me.     I  did  what  I  eoulcT  in  visiting  the  sick 
anci  giving  sympatriy  to  t.ie  afij-icteo. ,  trying  at  the  same  time 
to  take  proper  care  O'f  myself;  but  at  last  my  turn  came.  By 
a  kind  Srevidence  I  was  brought  through ,  and  am  now  at  work 
onoe  more. 

"'Some  of  my  experiences  with  the  sick  have  been 
very  precious,  others  exceedingly  sa4L    She  outlook  now  is  a 
little  more  encouraging.     If  you  only  could  send  us  down  a 
touch  of  that  frosty  weather  you  are  having  at  the  North, 
it  would  help  us  out.    The  effect  of  the  fever  on  our  little 
church  will  oe  discouraging  lor  a  time.     Our  congregation 
is  a  good  deal  scattered,  and  a  part  of  the  flock  may  never 
come  back  again.    But  we  trust  that  God  will  bring  some 
good  out  of  this  apparent  evil.'" 

Mr.  Crawford,  leaving  the  South,  returned  to 
ITew  England,  and  from  1893  to  1900,  was  pastor  at  Rutland, 
llassachusetts . .  The  next  seven  years,  1900-07,  he  was  pastor 
at  Provinoetown,  where  he  still  resides  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  life. 

In  reply  to  a  request  for  an  autobiographical 
sketch,  under  date  of  December  2,  1914,  Lir.  Crawf  or d  writes : 

"I  received  your  former  letter  asking  for  a  sketch 
of  my  life  and  ministry,  and  should  have  replied  at  once, 
most  cheerfully,  but,  owing  to  an  extremely  nervous  condition 
over  which  I  seem  to  nave  no  control,  I  find  myself  wholly 
unable  to  do  so  simple  a  thing  as  that  which,  you  ask.  Since 
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your  la3t  letter  r:;as  received,  I  have  made  another  futile 
attempt  to  get  myself  in  hand,  and  give  you  a  "brief  sketch 
of  my  life  and  work.     It  is  with,  much  regret  I  find  txat  I 
have  to  give  it  up.     So  I  am  sure  3^ou  will  be  ready  to  make 
allowance  for  my  inability  to  do  wfeat  I  wov-.ld  most  gladly 
do  were  I  in  a  mental  condition  to  warrant  undertaking  it. 
But  let  the  sketch  of  my  life  and  work  go  with  what  you  have 
gathered  from  the  And over  Catalog  and  the  denominational  re- 
c  ords • ' 

I.Ir.  Crawford  was  never  very  robust.  He  was  a  man 
of  delicate  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  organisation. 
It  was  not  in  him  to  go  into  excesses  in  bodily  exercise, 
or  in  the  use  of  extravagant  language.  "His  life  an  even 
tenor  kept."  he  weighed  carefully  sentiments  and  the  ex- 
pression of  them,  he  selected  his  illustrations  with  the 
greatest  care.  He  was  a  refined,  cultured,  Christian  gen- 
tleman . 


Hinth  sketch, 

Isaac  0.  Hughes. 

Isaac  Callister  Hughes,  son  of  Isaac  and  Anne 
Hughes,  was  born  in  Prestatyn,  Flintshire,  ITorth  Wales,  in 
Lay  of  1840,    he  was  a  student  in  Cberlin  College  from  1869 
to  1871,  and  graduated  from  the  Chicago  'l" he o logical  Seminary 
in  1873.     Ee  was  ordained  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  26, 
1873,  David  Jones,  of  G-omer,  Ohio,  preaching  the  sermon. 
Ha  was  the  acting1  pastor  of  the  2  own  Street  Church  of  the 
city  for  two  ;/ears.     In  1874,  January  1st,  he  married. 
Catherine  Lewis,  of  Turin,  Few  York.     She  died  in  April  of 
1880. 

Prom  1875  to  1878,  he  was  pastor  of  the  'Telsh  ohurol 
at  Long  Creek,  Iowa.     In  October  of  1878,  he  pas  commissioned 
for  Fruit f ort ,  Llichigan.    The  next  year  he  was  commissioned 
for  Fruitfort  and  STunoia,  and  the  commission  was  renewed  in 
1860.     In  May  of  1881,  he  returned  to  Iowa,  and  was  for  two 
years  pastor  at   Beacon  and  Givin.    While  here,  Hay  30,  188£, 
he  was  married  to  Hlizabeth  Fvans ,  of  Sugar  Creek,  Ohio. 

In  1883,  beginning  November  1st,  he  was  commission- 
ed for  Test  -~amilton  and  Doniphan,  Nebraska.    From  ohis 
field,  in  -April  of  1887,  he  reports: 

:,I  felt  that  the  first  thing  needed  here  was  to 
get  the  churches  revived,  and  no  one  could  do  that  but  the 
lord;  so  we  held  a  series  of  meetings  at  "Test  Hamilton,  and 
the  lord  came  upon  us  with  power,  and  the  church  and  )eoole 
all  over  the  entire  neighborhood  './ere  revived  and  made  glad. 
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Over  fifty  persons  were  converted,  and  many  more  are  seeking 
the  Lord.     This  added  to  our  church  nineteen  "by  profession 
and  we  are  looking  for  others.    This  coming  of  the  Spirit 
upon  us  has  so  revived  us  that  the  church  is  in  splendid 
working  order.    The  Lord  has  done  great  things  for  us,  and 
we  are  glad.    At  Doniphan,  we  had  no  organization;  but  v;e  have 
had  preaching  service  every  Sunday  morning  since  we  came  here, 
and  the  people  Be  em  to  be  very  anxious  and  hungering  for  the 
word  of  God." 

Llay  1,  1885,  finds  him  at  Sullivan,  Ohio.     June  1, 
1887,  he  was  commissioned  for  x'enfield.     In  June  of  1888,  he 
made  a  change  to  Ironton.     In  August  of  1889,  he  made  another 
change,  beginning  a  Home  Llissionary  pastorate  at  Palmyra, 
but  within  the  year  he  brought  the  church  to  self  support. 
This  was  his  home  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Hughes  mil  something  of  an  author.     In  1877, 
he  published  a  book  of  two  hundred  pages  on  "The  External 
Evidences  of  the  Bible. :'    In  1888,  a  little  pamphlet  of 
twelve  pages  on  "Bvils,  Public  and  Social,"  was  published; 
and  then,  in  1891,  appeared  from  his  pen  a  book  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  pages  on  the  subject,  "Denials  of 
Rationalism. ;T 

He  died  September  14,  1892,  aged  fifty-two  years 
and  four  months.     I  have  only  an  indistinct  remembrance  of 
Brother  Eiighes,  as  I  found  him  at  Baaeon  and  Givin  when  I 
began  my  superintendence-  in  1882.    He  was  a  typical  Tfelsh- 
man  in  build,  but  no  in  temperament  of  pulpit  elocpuence . 
He  was  a  typical  TTelshman  in  this  respect,  also,  that  he  was 
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a  defender  of  the  faith.     It  was  the  "boast  of  the  Telsh 
people  that  there  never  was  an  infidel  "oook  written  in  t]  e 
Welsh  language,  while  the  Welsh  religions  books  are  legion. 

Dr.  3.  G-.  Eraser,  of  Cleveland,  writes  of  Brother 
hughes  as  follows: 

"Isaac  C.  Hughes,  was  that  unusual  product,  a 
7elshman  Who  was  slow  in  thought  and  hesitant  in  speech, 
he  7;as  pastor  while  in  Ohio  of  both  "English  and  Welsh  church- 
es, and  married  as  his  second  wife  a  lady  from  or  near  our 
great  (Joiner  country  lelsh  church.    Hughes  was  one  of  the 
best  and  most  devoted  and  simple-minded  Christian  ministers 
I  over  knew,  but  he  did  not  have  the  gift  of  fluent  speech 
which  belongs  to  most  of  the  Welsh  brethren.    I  knew  him 
not  only  in  school  at  Oberlin,  but  as  pastor  in  my  secre- 
tarial days;  in  the  English  church  at  penfield,  and  the 
Telsh  churches  of  Ironton  and  Palmyra,  both  now  extinct. 
I  think  he  asked  me  to  read  in  manuscript  and  write  a  pre- 
face for  his  book  on  "The  Denials  of  Rationalism."    I  don't 
remember  how  I  got  out  of  it.    The  truth  was  I  oould  not 
begin  to  under stand  the  book,  which  was  deeply  and  intense- 
ly metaphysical.     You  cannot  say  too  much  of  Hughes'  devo- 
tion to  the  truth,  and  loyalty  to  the  church  and  to  his 
friends . " 
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2enth  sketch, 

Amos  Jones. 

Amos  Jones,  son  of  'iudor  and  Elizabeth  (Lee) 
Jones,  was  born  in  Llanoi.ester ,  England,  February  19,  18S5. 
his  father,  hev.  Tudor  Jones,  brought  his  family  to  this 
country  in  1846,  when  Amos  wm  eleven  years  of  age.    Ee  had 
a  brother,  Lemuel,  who  also  "became  a  minister.    'Jhe  family 
came  to  Dubuque  in  1856,  and  this  was  the  residence  of  the 
household  until  the  death  of  the  father,  which  occurred  in 
November  of  1893. 

llr.  Jones  was  married  in  Dubuque  to  I.Iiss  3ms line 
Parker,  November  3d.  1857.     Into  this  household  were  born 
seven  children. 

Mr.  Jones  was  not  a  college  or  seminary  graduate. 
Ee  studied  theology  in  private.    He  was  ordained  at  Coles- 
burg,  Iowa,  November  15,  1876,  Dr.  Joel  3.  Bingham,  of 
Dubucue ,  preaching  the  sermon,     he  began  preaching  in  Coles- 
burg,  probablv  while  he  was  still  studvinp*  theolop-v  in 
1874.    Ee  was  commissioned  for  Dyersville,  October  1,  1875. 
TTithin  the  year,  the  churcii  came  to  self-support,  and  in 
1876,  Llr.  Jones  began  a  regular  pastorate  at  Colesburg. 

liay  1,  18r/^',  under  commission  of  the  American  Eome 
Llissionary  Society,  he  took  up  the  work  at  Fairfax  and  vici- 
nity, and  was  in  service  in  this  field  until  1882.  Durin0, 
u^iis  pastorate,  Mr.  ^ ones  was  instrumental  in  organising  a 
church  at  Gladbrook,  which  he  served  for  a  time.     June  1, 
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1882,  he  was  transferred  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society  to 
Hock  Rapids,  in  Lyon  county,  and  there  we  of  the  Iowa  Home 
Missionary  Society  found  him  when  we  "began  our  -"ork  in  July 
of  this  year  1882 ,  and  he  soon  became  one  of  our  missionaries 
Te  commissioned  him  again  in  1885,  and  he  closed  his  work  in 
this  field  in  July  of  1884. 

In  October  of  1884,  he  was  again  under  the  commis- 
sion of  the  National  Society,  located  at  Tfyandotte,  Kansas. 
I  think  he  preferred  the  protection  and  guidance  of  the  na- 
tional Society  to  that  of  the  untried  State  organization. 
His  neighbor,  Ilr.  Southworth  of  Sheldon  said  so  frankly,  and 
I  presume  he  influenced  Brother  Jones  to  feel  the  same  way. 
He  was  at  Tyandotte  for  two  years,  and  at  Independence  only 
one  year,  dying  there  of  typhoid-malaria  July  SI,  1886, 
aged  fifty-one  years,  five  mohrfchs ,  and  two  dgcys . 

I  0.0  not  liold  Mr .  Jones  very  ciis  uiiictly  in  my 
memory.    Physically,  he  conformed  to  the  Telsh  type.  It 
was  easy  to  see  "that  he  had  Telsh  blood  in  his  veins,  and 
t.'iO  welsh  .cire  in  *ns  oones.     Io  v/as  evident,  ceo,  tnat  nis 
education  was  not  very  extended  or  thorough.     Eis  pastorates 
were  short.    Fcne  of  his  reports  to  the  Home  Missionary  SO- 

evangelistic  in  spirit  and  method.    He  was  a  good  preacher, 

.i*  -Leijiior  i.eceivecL  irom  .crane is  rawices,  ox  utiio, 
under  date  of  December  C,  1914,  will  add  a  little  to  this 
sketch.     He  sa:7s: 


"I  oannot  furnish  you  much  data  in  regard  to  Amos 
Jones.     I  think  ho  was  a  man  some  years  my  senior,  and  un- 
doubtedly he  and  Ms  contemporaries  have  massed  awav  to  the 


ones  i  ami . 


Lemuel 


iy  belonged  to  the  First 


inure:: 


iiisin  3SS  in  Dubuque ,  wor. 
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Durin; 


cure. 


'irst   mat orate  at  Durai 


oecasionally  on  oabbath  mo  mi 


ol  in  gospel  sinking*     I  oelie- 


liar  work  in  the  P 

are  lend,  ox  Singin 
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Jones  had  entered  ■ 
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in  Central  Iowa,  I  heard  that  Iv 
nistry.     I  find  not] 
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race  as  a  preacher  was  short,  and  he  died  suddenly  i 
yet  a  young  man.    He  had  no  special  training  for  the  mini- 
stry.    However,  he  was  a  man    ready  in  speech,  and  knew 
how  to  express  his  ideas  in  appropriate  language.     In  dis- 
position, he  was  cheerful,  jovial,  numerous  a  ha-opy-go- 


I  believe 


serious 
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Eleventh  sketch, 


filbert  Rindell. 


Gilbert  Rendell,  son  of  Gilbert  and  Phoebe  (lit- 


tell)  Rindell, 


i>3  bom  in  Elizabeth    "^Tow  JorseT"    October  IV 
e  s'cii&ied  at  ohe  Linden  .academy,  in  his  nat ivc  otato; 
served  as  a  soldier  in  a  New  Jersey  regiment  in  the  vTar  of 
the  Rebellion:  graduated  from  Chicago  Seminary  in  1874:  and 


29,  1874,  Sup't  Levi  H.  Cobb,  of  the  Home  Missi 

he  accepted  a  call  to  Boledc,  Iowa, 
two  years,    I?rcm  November  1,  1377  to 
Emerald  Grove,  Wisconsin;  thin  moved 
serving  that  ifield  from  Hay 


Society , 


i  was  pastor  there  for 
,  1879  to  January  1,  1885. 


rom  January  to  June,  of  1885,  he  supplied  t: 


Ee  then  returned  to  Use  on: 
pastorate,  November  1885-86,. at  Kauk? 
into  Illinois,  and  wasr  for  two  years 
1888-82,  at  Bowensville ,  and  two  yea: 
toolc  up  his  residence  in  Chicago,  anc 
to  July  of  1904,  su /plied  churches  il 
In  July  oi  1824,  :z&  toolc  ti.e  pasoor&'i 


resuon.  t.e  cuen 
;he  church  in 


Arlington,  Zebras 


in  office  there  Oct 
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A   £,'000.  63.3?n6S«  |   X 2,1  u US III.    uDTOI/.^Sr  Was 

Bilbert  Rindell.  All  his  public  life  was. given  to  the 
Middle  "Test,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  \7isoonsin,  Illinois  and 

XVQuXtXfcji-w-    Ox  Oil    111,:.    I J  v    xxX<j    JL  c^.  U  O  J/  q  • 
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T  we  1  f  t  h  3  ke  t  c  h , 

George  hindley.  , 

vjjL  •    ,•       George  hindley,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
(Ingham)  Bindley,  ^as  "born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  November  27, 
1852 •    "  is  early  training  in  the  schools  v:as  rather  meager, 
but  ho  studis  .v  at  .BangoE  oeminary;  also ,  j.ci  a  ^--ile,  at 
Oberlin,  and  graduated  from  the  Chicago  Theological  School 
in  1875.     After  graduation,  he  cr.me  :.t  once  to  Iowa,  begin- 
ning a«  -iVocs.,  jsoxsiiiDsr  o ,  io  /  j  ,  a  pasuoraxo  ox  live  ^ears. 
Here  he  was  ordained  in  1875  (month  and  day  not  noted)  , 
Sup't  Joseph  Pickett  preaching  the  sermon;  and  here,  July 
15,  1680,  he  was  married  to  Stella  H«  Pearl,  "'ho  journeyed 
with  him  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  1680,  Hi'.  Hindley  went  up  into  the  31ack  Eills  , 
and  was  at  Lead  Oity  for  a  year,    l-'rom  there  he  went  to 
ITebraska  Oity,  having  there  a  pastorate  of  two  years.  Hsxfr, 
in  188S,  he  went  to  Weeping  r;ater,  Nebraska,  and  was  there 
for  a  full  decade,  being  for  eight  years  the  principal  of  th 
Weeping  Tatar  Academy  which  was  founded  in  1885.     The  prin- 
cipal building  on  the  campus  bears  the  name,  Hindley  Cottage 
During  the  v:hole  of  the  ten  years,  he  was  the  pastor  of  the 
Weeping  Water  Church. 

Prom  the  Weepin  •  Water  _xcademy  and  pastorate,  he 
was  called-  to  the  presidency  of  the  Ridgeville  College  in 
Indiana.    Here  he  remained  in  service  for  five  years,  being 
both  pastor  and  president  all  the  while. 

From  1898  to  1905,  he  was  pastor  at  Elk  River, 
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Minn.    rrom  1904  to  19C9,  ha  was  at  Livingston,  Montana,  and 
from  1909  zo  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  pastor  at  Helena. 
He  died  at  Helena  May  50,  1912,  aged,  fifty-nine  years,  six 
months,  and  three  days. 

Sup't  S.  I  Hanford,  of  Nebraska,  writing  of  Lhr. 
liindley,  under  date  of  September  16,  1914,  says: 

"I  rill  give  my  impressions,  although  I  am  not 
very  sure  how  correct  they  are.    Mr*  Hindley  was  a  man  of 
very  pleasant  personality,  and  jovial  in  his  disposition. 
I  think  he  was  inclined  to  alio:?  himself  to  he  put  at  the 
head  of  a  variety  of  organizations,  and  that  r:e  did  not  do 
very  oxu.cn  ^o  reaxiy  shape  "Ciieir  c'.eveiopmen"c  Giirougi.  his 
oversight  and  management.    Ha  was  more  inclined  to  allow 
current  of  events  to  carry  him  in  the  way  of  their  natural 
drift,  without  shaping  the  course  very  much  himself.     .  o 
was  a  man  wall  liked,  and  his  social  qualities  enabled  him 
to  remain  in  connection  with  churches  longer  than  perhaps 
lie  otherwise  would. 

"During  his  pastorate  at  keeping  later,  a  new 
church  building  was  erect  eh,  but  -."hen  I  went  there  three 
years  after  his  pastorate  closed,  I  found  everything  so 
submerged  in  debt  that  nothing  but  the  vitality  of  the 
church  saved  if  from  being  swept  away  and  going  entirely 
out  of  existence.    But  in  all  the  fields  he  served,  he 
did  a  work  that  was  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  is  remembered 
very  kindly  by  the  people." 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  Brother  hanford  inti- 
mates, that  LIr.  Eindley  was  not  a  good  financier,  and  was 
perhaps  lacking  in  other  elements  of  leadership.  But  my 
impression  was  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  pleasant  person- 
ality and  many  popular  qualities,  and  that  on  the  -.hole 
his  ministry  was  a  decided  success. 
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Thirteenth  sketch, 

George  Sterling. 

George  Sterling,  son  of  Samuel  3.  and  Llinerva 
(Board)  Sterling,  was  born  in  Hew  Milford,  Connecticut, 
July  27,  1842.    He  prepared  for  college  in  the  academies 
at  5Tew  Milfcrd  and  TTashington,  in  his  native  state,    he  was 
for  a  time  in  Union  College  ,  but  graduated  from  ^mi.erst  in 
1670.    he  also  spent  trro  years  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
but  graduated  from  ^ndover  in  1873.     October  17,  1873,  he 
was  commissioned  for  Granton,  Ll-chigan,  April  16,  1874,  he 
was  commissioned  for  Smyrna;  and  July  19th  of  the  same  year, 
for  layland,  and  I>orr. 

Thile  in  this  pastorate,  October  20th,  1874,  he 
was  married  to  lovinia  Heed,  of  Test  Stockbridge,  lias  sac  hu- 
setts.    Here  also,  "December  8th  of  this  year,  he  was  or- 
dained.    In  1875,  under  commission  of  the  home  hissionary 
Society,  dated  September  26,  I.Ir.  Sterling  came  out  to  Stacy- 
ville ,  Iowa,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  resigned,  and  No- 
vember 5th,  of  1876,  was  commissioned  for  Burr  Oak,  Iowa, 
and  Lencra,  Minnesota.     The  commission  "./as  not  renewed,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  he  returned  to  Hew  England  to  spend 
tr.ere  tr.e  remainder  oi 

From  1877  to  1880,  he  was  pastor  at  Higganum,  Conn. 
In  1880-81,  he  was  at  Templeton,  Massachusetts .     E6  then  went 
to  hilt  on,  Wqw  .uampsiiire ,  ano.  was  there  for  three  years. 
~Srom  1684  to  1888,  Icq  was  located  at  Test  Glover,  Vermont, 
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and  in  1888-89,  he  was  at  Lrorth  Hyde  Park  in  the  same  state. 
IText  he  went  to  Dumbarton,  IUMt  Hampshire ,  and  was  in  ser- 
vice there  from  1889  to  189S. 

Berkeley,  Massachusetts ,  1892-94,  tos  his  ne::t 
field;  then,  Hanomot ,  from  1894  to  1897,  and  finally,  Wind- 
sor, llassachusetts ,  v;here  he  "was  in  service  from  Llay  1,  of 
1897,  to  ITovemoer  6,  1901.      This  last  date  v:as  the  day  of 
his  death,  his  age  being  fifty-nine  years,  three  months, 


Fourteenth  sketch, 

Richard  II.  Burgess. 

Richard  Llorris  Burgess,  son  of  Rev.  William  and 
Lydia  (Morris)  Burgess,  was  "born  in  Oambri dge shire ,  England, 
August  22,  1853.    — o  studied  at  hco-ill  College,  Montreal - 
and  at  Bjgjigot*  Seminary,  out  graduated  at  Cberlin  in  1875. 

Ha  came  at.  once  to  Iowa  from  t:.e  ,'3eminary,  locating 
at  3::ira,  -"here  he  was  commissioned  September  2,  1875,  and 
ordained  7December  3d  of  the  same  year,  hev.  John  Todd  of 
Tabor  preaching  the  sermon.    2 he  same  year,  December  30, 
he  was  married  to  Alice  Siloox,  of  Frorne ,  Ontario. 

After  one  year  of  service  at  Exira,  he  left  the 
field;  was  without  charge  for  a  little  time;  June  2,  1878, 
was  commissioned  for  Port  Sanilis  ,  Michigan,  and  for  '7L.it o 
Rock,  September  5th,  of  the  sa-me  year.  Under  this  commis- 
sion he  preached  also  at  Porestville  ,  Delaware,  '7inden, 
Jrarxs,  and  orierman.  jjrom  tnis  xiej.G.  jie  reports,  r.oveLioer 
1880,  as  follows? 

"This  is  pi one or  work  in  a  new  country.     It  is 
no"c  ye  "C  nine  years  uince  "cno  grecj/u  3.ire  swep"C  over  "Ciiis 
whole  region,  consuming  every  house  in  "7h.it e  Rock.  This 
and  surrounding  townships  have  beon  settled  mainly,  so  far 
as  G^^ey  are  ^/eu  u6  o  v  .Lou.,  t^mce  uj.e  iixs  •     ivianj  oj.   oj..o  t3©u  — 
tiers  are  only  beginning  to  clear  the  ground;  it     ill  be 
years  yet  before  their  farms  '."ill  "be  paid  for  and  become 


poottpymg  tiie  grouna  ana  clearing  the  way.     It  is  now  a 
little  over  two  years  since  we  commenced,    it  that  time  the 
church  in  Port  5 ami lac  might  have  been  called  the  only  one 
of  our  name  on  the  shore  between  Port  Huron  and  Bay  City. 
Two  members  of  the  Port  Sanilac  church  lived  here,  and  at 
their  invitation,  I  came  to  spend  a  few  weeks,  and  see  if 
there  was  any  prospect  for  a  more  permanent  work.    3?hey  pro- 
mised me  that  if  I  would  give  me  time  for  one  or  two  months, 
I  should  be  at  no  other  expense.     So  what  has  been  accomplish 
Qu  in  the  way  ox  Gnlistian  work  by  u:.e  people  ^.ere  oegan  as 
a  sort  of  venture,  and  a  very  uncertain  one  at  that.  August 
£5,  1878,  I  preached  here  for  the  first  time,  and  organised 
"Gi^e  Sunday  Sdiool.    (There  were  present  at  the  organization 
only  nine  grown  persons  and  three  children.     But  the  school 
grew  and  prospered  until  every  family  in  the  village,  so  far 
d.s  I  could  learn,  was  represented  upon  ics  roll ,  and  its 
books  and  papers  '..ere  read  in  every  house.    77e  have  also  a 
library,  which  helped  greatly  to  this  result.     October  11, 
1 

nised  by  a  council.     Six  7/eeks  later,  the  school  house,  whic] 
was  also  church  and  Sunday  School  room,  was  destroyed  by  fir< 
'ii  «i»  t/intoi  oo i<  oi n^  in ,  etna  no  suiucvOie  place  i or  iioicimg 
our  services,  it  seeded  for  a  time  that  the.  work,  must  be 
abondoned.    2he  little  church,  however,  was  unwilling  to  giv< 

schoolhouse.  VJe  do  not  want  nor;  to  lose  our  meetings  and 
Sunday  School  and  minister.'     Of  course  under  the  circum- 


stances,  I  felt  no    .isposition  to  forsake  them.    For  nearly 
a  year,  we  continued  our  meeting's  and.  Sunday  School  in  a 
small  unoccupied  carpenter's  shop.     This  we  could  have  for 
only  one  year;  and  as  it  was  decided  that  the  new  school 
house,  when  "built,  should  "be  iised  onlir  for  school  piirposes, 
there  remained  no  other  course  for  us  out  to  abandon  the 
field,  or  build  a  house  of  worship. 

"At  the  organization  of  the  church,  the  members 
were  afraid  to  pledge  themselves  to  raiso  >ltil50  toward  th$ 
support  of  a  minister.    ?ive  months  later  they  had  paid  him 
for  t e   *ear    and  entered  ~oon  t'e  wqicIsl  of  buildi^--^  a  church 
odxxice ,  at  an  esoimacod  cos^  of  one  tiiousanci  dollars.  3ut 
this  also  began  in  weakness.    Three  men  went  to  the  woods  and 
cut  logs  to  be  sawed  into  lumber.     Others  offered  to  help, 
and  soon  a  goocil^  numoer  o~—  logs  were  in  uhe  mill  yard,  xiie 
Ladies'  .^id  Society  began  a  series  of  weekly  entertainments, 
besided  meeting  every  week  for  work,  and  taking  work  home 
with  them.    Mr«  Thomson  kindly  offered  us  our  choice  of  a 
lot,  and  a  site  was  soon  selected,    \7hen  spring  came,  people 
volunteered  to  draw  stone  for  the  foundation*  and  so  the 
house  was  built  by  the  free  will  offerings  of  the  people. 
We  do  not  forget,  however,  that  we  received  ■j&50  from  the 
Congregrational  Union.    ITor  shall  we  soon  forget  the  aid 
received  from  friends  and  churches  in  the  Eastern  Conference. 

"On  the  twenty- eight  of  January,  1880,  the  church 
was  dedicated  free  from  debt.    The  financial  statement  showed 
the  cost  of  the  building  to  be  fourteen  hundred  and  fourteen 
dollars,  without  a  lot.    At  the  dedication,  yl65. was  raised 
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to  purchase  a  "bell,  wbloft  -as  since  been  received.  Brother 
T7oodiaansee ,  of  Port  3inil£.c  has  assisted  me  for  two  weeks  in 
revival  meetings,  resulting  in  a  general  cjuickening  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  church.     In  Ilinden,  a  church  of  seven 
members  was  organize!,  June  11th,  1879.     This  is  a  point  of 
growing  importance,  the  center  of  a  fine  farming  country; 
and  now  that  the  Port  Huron  and  Ho rthwe stern  Railroad  is 
coming  there,  it  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  best  towns 
on  the  line.    Though  our  organisation  is  small,  and  Congre- 
gationalism new  to  the  people,  we  already  aave  a  hold  on  the 
general  community,  and  are  growing  stronger  in  all  respects. 

Siierman  c  owns  nip ,  lying  oeuween  I.Iino.en  stncl  .  <rJii  c  e 
Rock,  is  fast  settling  with  farmers  mostly  from  Oanada.  We 
have  here  no  church,  but  hold  meetings  and  Sunday  School  in 

out  meetings  that  they  seem  content  to  disregard  the  Sabbath. 
But  the  young  people  and  the  children  are  glad  to  meet,  and 
study  the  word  of  Sod  together.     It  is  very  hard,  however,  to 
keep  up  a  steady  interest  in  these  things  among  the  children, 
where  home  influences  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  work,  if 
not  in  direct  opposition  to.it.'f 

"There  are  new  openings  all  around  waiting  to  be 
filled.     In  Port  hope,  there  are  a  number  of  influential  men 
who  s  uand  ready  to  uni  ce  in  a  churc*-  o j.  our  name ,  if  tney 
can  have  a  minister.     Six  miles  northwest  of  77hite  Rock,  the 
farmers  drew  out  logs  last  winter,  hewed  them,  put  up  a  block 
church,  and  then  offered  it  to  any  evangelical  denomination 
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that  would  finish  it  off  for  them.    Our  Baptist  friends  took 
the  matter  in  hand  and  secured  the  building;.    With  men  upon 
the  ground,  and  a  little  money  to  help  struggling  communities 
in  their  efforts  to  provide  themselves  with  the  house  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  Sunday  School  library,  we  might  extend  our  name 
and  the  cause  of  Christ  throughout  this  whole  region,  people 
want  a  pure  Gospel.    Llany  are  tired  of  the  forms  with  which 
they  have  been  supplied  hitherto.    "Therever  our  principles 
are  known  and  understood,  they  are  liked;  the  trouble  is 
that  they  are  so  little  knov:n." 

"The  church  in  White  Hock  ought  not  to  be  the 
only  one  of  our  name  in  the  county.     It  would  not  be,  if 
we  who  holci  ohe  truth  in  its  purity  were  as  earnest  in 
spreading  it  abroad  as  the  advocates  of  a  false  gospel  are 
in  mahing  proselytes." 

In.  1882-3,  I.Ir.  Burgess  supplied  at  Clio  and  Gene- 
see,  Michigan.    He  then  had  a  pastorate  of  four  years,  1884- 
88,  at  Alba,    wrom  this  field  he  reported  in  April  of  1885 
B4  follows: 

"I  came  to  Alba  one  year  ago  to-day,  and  found  a 
church  of  only  nine  actual  members.     Of  these  nine,  two  were 
absent,  and  three  others  lived  so  far  distant  as  to  be 
unable  to  attend  the  services.    A  churoh  building  stood  half 
finished,  and  the  funds  as  well  as  the  energies  of  the  peo- 
ple were  e:chausted.    There  was  no  other  denomination  "ere, 
and  so  far  no  other  has  come.    All  attended  our  services, 
and  tl.e  school  house  was  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  con- 
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gregation.     I  endeavored,  firat  of  all,  to  secure  a  practi- 
cal union  of  all  professed  Christians  in  worship  and  work. 
3a oh  denomination  v.-tvS  waiting  for  a  church  of  its  o-.rn.  It 
was  my  aim  to  make  the  truths  that  we  all  hold  in  common 
seem  so  great  and  real  that  all  differences  would  be  for- 
gotten, or  appear  f rifling  in  comparison.    And  as  all  could 
not  have  a  church  of  their  first  choice  ,  they  seemed  to 
conclude  by  common  consent  that  it  was  better  for  all  to 
be  one  and  united.    So  we  have  in  our  membership  Baptists 
who  believe,  with  Spurgeon,  that  blood  is  thicker  than 
water;  we  have  Llethodist ,  four  kinds,  but  none,  v.e  hqpe, 
of  the  kind  that  falls  from  grace;  Presbyterians,  who 
illustrate  the  perseverance  of  the  saints;  United  Brethren, 
who  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace;  and 
Disciples  who  are  disciples  indeed,    lluch  better,  we,. think, 
than  a  town  about  the  same  size,  to  the  north  of  us,  where 
four  denominations  are  all  holding  t.^e  xort ,  ^hat  is,  try- 
ing to  starve  each  other  out.    When  last  spring  opened,  we 
set  to  work  to  finish  our  church  building;  and  in  these 
hard  times,  the  people  have  been  ever  since  paying  the  a- 
mounts  pledged  at  the  dedication*." 

"Then  God  blessed  us  ",7ith  a  genuine  revival.  Uhe 
way  nad  oeen  orepared.     _i s  peooxe  ".vera  united.  Additions 
to  the  church  had  been  as  frecuent  as  the  communion  service 
Now  came  a  great  blessing.    For  the  past  two  weeks,  we  have 
held  meetings  from  house  to  house  each  evening,  and  expect 
to  continue  them.     The  increase  of  membership  from  nine  to 
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fifty-nine  ".-as  not  been  the  result  of  revival  excitement; 
there  has  "been  none.     It  has  been  a  steady  growth  from  the 
first.     The  largest  number  received  at  any  one  time  on  con- 
fession was  thirteen.    Some  who  are  among  our  most  faithful 
workers  have  not  yet  united  with  the  church." 

llr.  Burgess  reports  again  in  December  of  1855: 
"For  three  Sundays  during  the  cjuarter,  wig  have 
had  no  preaching  services.    The  hardest  snow  storm  of  the 
winter  came  on  Sunday,  and  kept  people  indoors;  then,  for 
the  last  t770  Sabbath,  the  church  has  been  closed  'by  order 
of  the  Board  of  health,'  on  account  of  a  case  of  small  pox, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  seme,  caused  more  excitement  and 
led  to  eke  enforcement  on  stricter  regulations  than  vrere 
altogether  encessary.    For  the  past  two  weeks,  no  public 
meetings,  not  even  prayer  meetings,  have  been  allowed.  7e 
have  all  oeen  prisoners,  shut  out  from  t.:.e  outside  r.'orld. 
Special  constables  have  guarded  the  streets,  to  prevent  any 
from  going  out  or  coming  in.    The  trains  have  come  through 
au  a  speed  x.riao  woujlci  ino-icace  oiiao  tuey  were  norty  minuoes 
behind  time.    Mail  matter  has  been  thrown  off  as  they  went 
tearing  through,  but  none  vas  taken  on,  so  that  no  letters 
could  be  sent  to  anxious  friends  outside.    Meanwhile,  ex- ■ 
aggerated  reports  had  free  course  in  neighboring  towns. 
There  was  only  the  one  case;  and  the  man- -a  stranger- -died, 
and  was  buried  out  in  the  woods,   'and  no  man  knoweth  of  his 
sopulcher.'     I  have  had  no  sense  of  personal  danger;  but  it 
has  been  a  peculiar  sensation  to  find  oneself,  rather,  one' 


whole  town,  shut  out  fro:.:  all  the  world;  disconnected  total- 
ly from  its  life  and  activity,  isolated  from  it,  dropped  out 
of  its  t 1r  o  iv  '  ts  an<?   olars     ^assec-  l3y    and  disre  ■ay*c  ed  as 
though  we  were  not.     If  one  case  of  a  contagious  disease 
leads  .of  necessity  to  such  results,  is  it  wonderful  if  sin 
isolates    disconnects,  and.  shuts  out  the  soul  from  G-od's 
worici  ox  purity  and  iixe  ecernaxr    ^^ncL  n  men  are  so  iiear— 
ful  of  these  things  that  kill  the  "body,  and  after  that  have 
no  more  that  the"  can  do.  why  are  they  not  more  careful  of 


"Uen  have  tahen  every  precaution  to  guard  their 
families  against  this  danger,  an:?,  rightly.    But  the  question 
will  come ,  is  there  no  danger  to  these  home3  from  profane 
haMts  ,  from  exciting  story- "book,  or  picture  paper ,  from 
the  promiscuous  associations  and  contact  for  the  public 
dance,  or  ths  modern  skating  rinh?" 

"Tie  are  not  allowed  to  hold  meetings  to-morrow; 
but  as  no  new  cases  have  developed  we  hope  the  ouarantine 
will 


laven,    Ee  was  there  from  Karon  1,  1GG8,  to  April  16, 


The  disease  of  which  he  died  was  pleuro-pneumonia. 

ACioU»lcliJ.v/  |     J.    jv.llU\(    XlOO-ixXl^,    UJ.     ui-XtJ  UXUO.j 

dently,  he  was  a  thoroughly  good  and  live  man,  he 
in  Iowa  only  one  year  of  service.    Ee  belongs  to  24 
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Fifteenth  sketch, 

Joseph  W.  Eealy. 

Joseph  barren  Healy  was  born  in  South  BMvo , 
Vermont,  April  11,  1829.    Beyond  the  education  of  the 
common  schools,  he  toch  a  TtXl  coiirse  in  the  Vermont 
University.    For  several  years  after  graduation,  he  was 
principal  of  the  Academy  at  3ath,  Hew  Hampshire,  and 
later,  at  topsfield,  Ilassachusetts.    he  made  a  profession 
of  religion  in  1845.    Ee  was  married  in  18-1-7.    The  e::act 
date  and  place  and  name  of  the  lady  elect  are  not  given 
in  any  records  at  hand.     It  is  probable  that  he  did  not 
s uTicty  in  any  tneolorical  seminary,  buu  went  in\>o  the  pul- 
pit from  the  schoolroom, 

jtq  '"^as  ox'daineu.  at  C-ardoner  I- "a s  s  a  c  hu  s  e  1 1  s  Jan. 
1,  1856.  —is  pastorate  ,iors  continued  to  1859.  From  1859 
to  186S,  lie  was  pastor  at  "Talpole ,  Ilassachusetts .  He  came 
to  the  Hanover  Strejt  church,  at  hilwaukee,  "isconsin,  in 


bers .  In  the  first  year  of  his  pastorate,  the  member- 
p  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  thirty— Si cfht  sixt1 


School  increased  in  that  year  to  four  hundred,  and  the 
benevolent  collection  from  zero  to  yl89.    While  here,  he 

"Wisconsin  Puritan."  From  Hilwauhee,  in  1865,  he  went  t< 
the  tabernacle  Church  of  Chicago.    There  I  met  him  cuite 
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frequently,  while  a  student  in  the  Seminary,  and  on  one 
occasion  supplied  his  pulpit. 

ITrom  Chicago,  in  1858,  Dr.  healy  west  to  Hew 
Orleans  to  take  the  presidency  of  Straight  University, 
serving  in  this  capacity  for  three  years,  and  for  one 
year  he  was  professor  at  Ilarysville  College,  in  Tennessee. 
In  1871,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Olivet  Jollego. 

In  1875,  he  wae  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Iowa  City.    Here  he  remained  only 
one  year.     October  1,  1G76,  he  "began  a  short  pastorate  at 
Ottumwa.     he  was  installed  April  19,  1877,  and  resigned 
September  18,  1878,  the  dismissing  council  meeting  Septem- 
ber 30.    At  this  time  he  returned  to  the  Hanover  3treet 
Church,  of  hilwaukee.    here,  in  1880,  his  wif e  ,  to  Thorn  ho 
was  married  in  1847,  died.     In  1881,  he  was  called  to  Wood- 
land, California,    his  name  last  appears  in  the  Year  Booh 
in  1882.    The  Woodland  Church  records  show  that  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  r.iembersliip  of  the  church  in  August  of 
1885.    Through  Vfisconsin  brethren  we  learn  that  Dr.  Healy 
was  married  for  the  second  time.    Fot  even  that  year  of  the 
marriage  is  given,  much  less  the  name  of  the  woman!    She  is 
introduced  simply  as  "a  widow  lady  of  Santa  honina,  Califor- 
nia."   The  Wisconsin  eulogy  of  the  brother  is  only  tills: 
"he  was  a  very  enthusiastic  worker  and  is  worthy  of  remem- 
brance on  the  part  of  the  churches  of  -.;hich  he  was  pastor." 

He  died  at  San  Diego,  California,  April  25,  1887. 
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I  remember  Dr.  Healy  &S  a  stout,  dignified,  gen- 
tlemanly man,  v;ithout  much  enthusiasm,  "out  a  good,  evan- 
gelical, didactic  preacher,    he  v*as  useful  in  his  day  and 
generation,  serving  the  Kingdom  in  the  East,  the  Southland, 
and  on  the  reciiic  CJoast,  in  the  schoolroom,  pulpit,  and 
■private  life. 
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Sixteenth  sketch, 

Charles  C.  Cragin. 

Charles  Chester  Cragin,  son  of  3enjamin  and 
Frances  BSwrda  (Pratt)  Cragin,  v;as  born  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  December  20,  1841.    Pe  7/as  graduated  at 
the  head  of  his  class  from  the  providence  Classical 
High  School  in  1859.    A  part  of  his  liberal  education 
was  the  hearing  of  the  noted  lecturers  of  his  boyhood 
days.     It  was  a  question  in  the  family  uhe t Per  they  could 
afford  the  cost  of  those  lectures,  but  the  mother  decided 
in  favor  of  the  lectures  as  a  part  of  his  education;  so 
that  he  was  permitted  to  hear  such  men  as  Ten dell  Phillips, 
John  B.  Goff ,  Ralph  7aldo  Pr.ierson,  Henry  Tard  Beecher,  Starr 
Zing,  Bayard  laylor,  .Gorge        Curtis ,  James  Russell  Lone 11, 
Schyler  Colfax,  Henry  Tilson,  Benjamin  Butler,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

He  joined  the  High  Street  Churoh  of  Providence 

When  thirteen  years  of  age?,  under  the  pastorate  of  Dr. 

Samuel       TTolcott ,  author  of  the  hymn, 

"Christ  for  the  world  ue  sing, 
PPe  world  to  Christ  we  bring, 
T7ith  loving  zeal." 

He  stood  ne:ct  to  the  Ped.d  of  Pis  class  in  the 
Bronn  University  from  which  he  graduated  in  1865.  Before 
graduation,  he  served  a  private  in  the  Civil  77ar,  in  the 
summer  of  1862,  joining  Company  B.  of  the  Penth  Rhode  Is- 
land Volunteers.    IhiS  was  at  the  call  of  .resident  Lincoln 
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after  Popefs  defeat  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He 
served  again  after  graduation  from  college  as  a  private  in 
Company  D,  of  the  Second  RIaode  Island  Volunteers,  until 
"December ,  I860,  1  'l.en  he  was  commissioned  as  captain  of 
Company  P,  Fourteenth  Rhode  Island  heavy  ^rtillery,  and 
continued  in  the  service  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  un- 
til the  close  of  the  Tar. 

Returning  from  the  army,  he  studied  in  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  from  September  1866  t<3  hay,  1857.  He 
then  entered  the  And over  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  there 
from  Hay  of  1867  until  August  of  1868.    He  then  returned 
for  his  last  year  to  the  Chicago  Seminary,  graduating  in 
LSay  of  1859. 

"is  first  pastorate  was  at    Owatonna,  Ilinnosota, 
where  he  was  in  service  from  September,  1869,  to  April, 
1871.    He  was  ordained  at  Owatonna,  February  16,  1870.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  pastorate,  he  was  married;  December  4, 
1869,  at  Poster,  Rhode  Island,  to  hiss  Hannah  Elisabeth 
Remington.    From  September  of  1G71  to  liarch  of  1875,  he  was 
pastor  of  the  church  at'  Ifatertown,  Wisconsin.    During  this 
pastorate,  liarch  S,  187£,  twenty-eight  persons  were  received 
to  the  church  on  confession,  and  three  by  letter.     In  the 
■"inter  and  spring  of  1875,  he  visited.  Egypt  and  the  holy 
Land.    This  was  during  his  pastorate  at  TTatertown.    Of  this 
pastorate,  he  says,  substantially,  that  it  was  not  an  un- 
qualified success. 

His  next  pastorate  was  at  HcQregor,  Iowa,  where  he 
begs.n  in  May  of  1875,  and  closed  in  Liarch  of  lG8b.  Speaking 
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"liJy  IIcGregor  pastorate  was i  on  the  -'/hole,  the 
most  enjoyable  in  my  ministry.     In  aocessions  to  the  church, 
it  "'as  not  fruitful ,  though  we  received  a  large  number 
into  membership  on  confession  '/.'hen  my  good  neighbor,  Rev, 
Cephas  Olapp,  of  frairie  do  Ciiien  conducted  his  very  help- 
ful evangelistic  meetings  in  LIcGregor.    But  the  hcCregor 
church  was  stable  and  strong,  not  fickle,  nor  indulgent  of 
fads.    The  four  deacons  and  the  pastor  were  congenial,  and 
appreciative  of  each  other ,  and  ready  for  team  work.  Deacon 
C.        Bell  was  fall  of  loving  kindness,  and  he  exhaled  the 
fragrance  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  hirst  Corinthians. 
Deacon  0,  2,  Daniels  was  a  wide  reader,  and  a  thoughtful  and 
profound  thinker.    Deacon  J.  II.  G-ilcrist  was  kindly  and  full 
of  sunshine;  and  Deacon  J.  E,  Sllwworth  was  affectionate 
and  devoted,    -Jid  the  women  of  the  church  were  worthy  of 
the  leadership  of  such  men. 

"The  Baptist  church  had  no  pastor  during  most  of 
the  period  of  my  early  eight  years  ministry  at  McGregor, 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership  gave  a  practical 
exhibition  of  Christian  unity  by  uniting  with  us  in  work 
and  worship . " 

Education  was  a  leading  factor  in  our  community 
life.    The  best  citizens  of  hcGregor  were  willing  to  serve 
on  the  board  of  education.    Our  church  sociables  had  attrac- 
tive literary  programs,    i'he  pastor  and  his  wife  were  glad 
to  be  honorary  members  of  the  high  School  hlumni  Association, 
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and  to  take  their  part  in  the  Shakespeare  readings,  and  the 
historical  and  philosophical  studies.     One  of  the  High  School 
teachers,  Hiss  Lucy  Salmon,  "became  a  distinguished  professor 
of  history  at  Yassar. 

"The  pastor  conducted  freruent  normal  classes  by- 
invitation,  at  Sunday  School  institutes  and  Associations, 
notably  the  first  class  at  the  Clear  lake  Assembly,  where 
there  were  a  hundred'  or  more  in  attendance  in  the  class,  and 
the  ten  printed  questions  were  supplied  "by  President  M&gotm 
of  lows.  College,    The  finances  of  our  LIcG-regor  church  were 
ably  managed,  and  generously  supplied  under  the  leadership 
of  our  excellent  trustees,  men  of  financial  standing  and 
business  capacity,    The  choir  was  noted  for  its  harmony  un- 
der the  lead  of  our  good  Sunday  School  Superintendent ,  Dea- 
con C.  B.  Daniels.    Our  senior  deacon,  C,  If,  Bell,  continued 
to  teach  successfully  a  young  people ls  Bible  class  long  past 
the  age  v;hen  younger  people  were  seeking  retirement  from 
service . " 

Finishing  his  work  at  LIcG-regor,  Mr.  Cragin  accept- 
ed the  pastorate  of  the  Bethany  Church,  of  Chicago,  and  was 
there  from  May,  1885,  to  October,  1888.     Of  this  pastorate, 

.  j.  11/0  o  ! 

"We  built  a  no-v  house  of  worship,  and  had  a  Sunday 
School  of  over  six  hrndrod  members    with  an  average  atten- 
dance oil.  over  X our  nunu-red.     .'Jiien  called  to  uhis  "•astora'oe , 
I  very  much  shrank  from  the  work,  and  it  was  the  hardest  of 
my  experience,  out  it  proved  the  most  effective.    Those  five 
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and  more  "busy  yoi&rs  were  full  of  incident  and  rapid  movement 
and  growth,  and  calls  for  service  and  sympathy.     They  called 
for  the  best  that  was  in  me,  and  they  made  heavy  drain  on  my 
*v  itality •    ^*~y  nealtii  failing  m  the  omcago  oastoraoo ,  I 
was  in  business  in  Chicago  from  December  18 88  to  October  189, 

In  1895,  hr.  Gragin  moved  to  California,  and  for 
about  three  years  was  on  an  orchard  ranch  at  Campbell. 
Here,  ITovember  6,  1905,  his  wife  died  of  tuberculosis. 
Three  of  the  children  also  were  taken  from  the  home  by 
this  dreadful  white  plague. 

February,  1896,  Brother  Oragin  resumed  pastoral  . 
work  serving  the  chur.ch  at  Sebastopol  for  a  year.  From 
April,  1897,  to  October  of  1905,  he  "as  pastor  at  hio  Vista. 
He  then  again  spent  two  years  on  his  ranch.     Then,  from 
September,  1905,  to  September ,  1907,  he  was  pastor  at  Sono- 
ma; then  from  September,  1908  to  ITovember,  1909  ,  at  Paler- 
mo and  7yandotte,    From  December  till  hpril  of  1911,  he  was 
at  Palermo  and  Lincoln;  and  then,  from  June  11,  to  October 
12,  he  supplied  at  Sunol  Glenn. 

October  £5,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Laura 
3mily  TTillians.     Since  his  marriage ,.  LIr.  Gragin  has  made  his 
home  at  Santa  Rosa,  where  he  is  now  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School,  and  does  a  good  deal  of  supply  work,  as  he 
has  opportunity. 

Previewing  his  life,  I.lr.  Gragin  speaks  still  fur- 
ther of  his  Chicago  ministry,  as  follows: 

"We  had  large  accessions  under  the  preaching  of 
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various  evangelists,  and  with  the  help  of  a  band  of  students 
Ox  Ciiicago  Seminary ,  three  oil  wiion  iiavo  cuone  very  succosujcuI 
work  in  California,  ho  v.  Dana  1,  Barlett,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Rev.  James  B,  Orr,  of  Oakland,  and  Rev.  Frederick-  B,  Jones, 
of  LocLi." 

Ee  speaks  further  and  more  generally  of  his  life 
as  follows: 

"T7hen  sickness  in  my  family  or  impaired  health 
in  myself  have  interrupted  my  ministerial  v;ork,  I  have 

always  found  strength  and  opportunity  for  other  work  

"business  or  orcharding.    In  spite  of  my  many  family  bereave- 
ment s-,  I  have  had  on  the  v:hole  a  happy  life,  and  I  trust  a 
life  net  lacking  in  iisefulness . " 

Perhaps  Mr.  Oragin  cannot  properly  be  classed  as 
an  author.     Still  he  has  done  a  considerable  amount  of  li- 
terary 77ork.    He  has  furnished  numerous  articles  to  the 
Advance  and  the  Pacific.    l.Iany  of    his  sermons  v;ere  pub- 
lished in  local  papers;  one  on  "Prayer  as  Poner"  has  been 
preserved  in  pamphlet  form.    A  paper  by  i.Ir.  Oragin  on 
"The  Ilinisterial  Tramp"  read  before  the  Sts/fce  association 
in  1881,  Tras  published  in  the  Minutes,  and  *v7as  in  substance 
as  follows: 

"We  find  ourselves  as  a  denomination  working  both 
with  cumbrous  and  insufficient  machinery,  and  enzperience  com 
mon  to  men  v.'hose  *.7ork  has  been  so  large  and  precious  that  th 
have  not  taken  time  to  study  adjustments.     Qui?  councils  for 
installation  and  dismission  have  been  thought  burdensome  at 
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times,  and  have  been  largely  disused.    But  nothing  has  been 
substituted  for  them  as  a  safeguard  against  error  and  ungodli- 
ness in  the  ministry.    The  great  problem  confronting  us  is 
the  "ministerial  tramp."    he  is  ca  bird  of  passage,  a  wander- 
ing  Jew,  a  peripatetic,  both  of  choice  and  by  necessity,  hie 
record  pursues  him,  and  his  character  stays  by  hi:.;,  compelling 
him  oftentimes  to  ventures  new  in  pastures  green.    His  preach- 
ing is  disease;  his  practice  is  death;  his  motive  is  wholly 
selfish;  he  is  a  kind  of  mendicant  monk.    "There  he  is  honest 
with  the  world,  he  pieces,  "Put  me  into  one  of  the  priest's 
offices,  that  I  may  eat  a  piece  of  bread."    And  this  is  the 
man  who  asks  to  be  numbered  with  the  ministry  which  has 
counted  such  names  as  Bobinson  and  liather,  Edwards  and 
Dwight ,  Pinney  and  Bushnell.     This  is  the  man  who  offers 
himself  as  a  successor  to  the  parson  of  the  Canterbury  Dales: 

"4  goode  man  there  was  of  religion, 
That  was  a  poore  Parson  of  a  town; 

But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  work, 
he  was  also  a  learned  man ,  a  dork, 

That  Christ's  gospel  truly  woulde  preach." 

"Can  Congregationalism  guard  our  churches  against 
an  unworthy  ministry?    Certainly.     Ours  is  a  self-adjusting 
system.     It  has  life;  it  has  growth;  it  has  dimensions;  it 
is  a  tree,  not  a  liberty  pole.    Congregationalism  does  not 
throw  the  emphasis  on  the  ouestion,  What  has  been?    but  on 
the  cuestion,  TThat  ought  to  bo?    We  believe  in  precedents 
as  information,  not  as  law--in  precedents  as  beacon  lights, 
not  as  sheet  anchors." 

"The  National  Council  at  St.  Louis  prapalo  A  with 
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the  -  lie st ion  of  ministerial  responsibility.     The  exhaustive 
paper  of  Professor  Smythe  of  Andover  showed  that  'five  class 
es  of  ministers  are  not  covered  by  the  .present  rules  for 
calling  councils  in  cases  of  delinquency . '     The  unanimous 
adoption  at  St.  Louis  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Council  as  touching  this  matter,  makes  'the  fel- 
lowship of  the  churches,  instead  of  the  pastoral  relation, 
the  basis  of  ministerial  discipline.'     The  second  resolution 
entrusts  to  the  local  association  the  certification  of  mini- 
sterial standing;  the  third  resolution  provides  that  the 
hanutes  of  the  State  association,  and  £he  Yea,r  Book  append 
to  the  name  of  each  minister  the  name  of  the  local  associa- 
tion of  which  he  is  a  member;  the  fourth,  recommends  the 
annual  appointmeiat  of  a  committee  by  each  minor  association, 
one  of  whose  duties  shall  be  'to  give  a  hearing  to  responsib 
persons  bringing  specific  charges  against  any  Congregational 
minister,  within  the  above  said  limits,  of  an  offence  which 
wottXd  render  it   proper  that  he  be  deposed  from  the  ministry, 
T:;e  resolution  is  carefully  guarded.     It  does  not  substitute 
the  action  of  this  proposed  committee  for  the  action  of  a 
council.     It  proposes  that  the  committee  act  vrhere  a  council 
cannot  otherwise  be  secured,  and  that  the  immediate  issue  of 
this  action  be  the  calling  of  a  council.     The  resolution  is 
intended  to  meet  the  case  of  those  ministers  who  have  no 
membership  in  the  churciies  they  serve,  and  of  those  Who, 
having  such  membership,  are  shielded  in  their  misdeeds  by  a 
C e  c  o  i  ve  d  o  hur  oh . 
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"The  resolution  is  aimed  especially  at  the  minister- 
ial tramp.    But  the  ne::t  resolution  has  both  this  and  other 
ends  in  view*     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  special  committee 
of  the  minor  association,   'to  act  as  an  advisory  body  in  the 
employment  and  dismission  of  ministers,  when  so  recuested  by 
any  church,  within  the  bounds  of  said  organisation,  which 
deems  either  an  installing,  or  dismissing  council  not  advi- 
sable, said  minister  to  be  recognized  as  pastor  of  the  church, 
so  calling  and  choosing  him,  when  said  committee  so  approve, 
it  being  understood  that  there  is  a  right  of  appeal  from  its 
decision  to  a  regularly  constituted  ecclesiastical  council.'' 
This  is  substantially  the  plan  of  the  English  Congregational- 
ists . 

"Che  effect,  then,  of  the  various  recommendations 
of  a  committee  of  the  ITatioDnal  Council  would  be 

"1. — To  make  prominent  the  need  of  credentials  for 
ministerial  standing. 

"2. --To  show  by  a  glance  at  the  Minutes  of  the  State 
Association,  or  at  the  Year  I3ook,  whether  a  minister's  stand- 
ing is  duly  certified. 

"3.  —  To  render  it  increasingly  difficult  for  a  man 
without  clean  papers  to  make  his  way  to  any  of  our  pulpits. 

'4. --To  provide  for  the  trial  of  unworthy  ministers, 
when  such  trial  cannot  be  secured  by  the  old  processes. 

"5. --To  furnish  a  simple  and  convenient  process  of 
introduction,  examination,  recognition,  and  dismission  for 
ministers,  when  a  church  desires  such  process,  and  deems  an 
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installing  or  dismissing  council  una dvi sable .  Our  Ilinutos 
for  1880  give  the  names  of  only  twelve  of  our  ministers  as 

those  who  were  ordained  by  the  churches  they  serve,  have  had 
in  their  present  fields  of  labor,  no  elimination,  either  of 
person  or  paper,  by  competent  authority.    Under  the  system 
proposed,  it  -.Till  "be  the  duty  of  an  efficient  committee  to 
guard  the  churches  against  all  ministerial  disturbers  of  the 
peace.    Not  officiously,  out  officially,  they  would  examine 
credentials,  and  detect  and  publish  out  lav/a. 

"Che  plan  is  based  cn  the  principle  that  'an  ounce 
of  "ore  vent  ion  is  worth  a  -pound  of  cure.'  that  it  is  easier 
to  prevent  than  remove  infection.     7fe  need  not  be  sensitive 
about  the  liberty  of  the  churches.    No  one  has  a  motive  for 
assailing  it.    Te  need  to  give  due  weight  and  honor  to  purity. 
She  scriptural  direction  is,   'first  pure,  then  peaceable.' 
Che  principle  for  which  our  Pilgrim  fathers  suffered,  was 
purity ,- -purity  by  separatism,  purity  by  a  separatism  from  a 
state  church,    fJho  ir  doctrine  was,  'the  members  of  a  Chris- 
tian church  ought  to  be  Christians.1     Is  it  too  much  for  us 
to  plan  for  another  sort  of  separatism,  that,  namely,  which 
shall  separate  between  unworthy  ministers,  and  the  churches? 
Is  it  too  much  for  the  sens  of  the  pilgrims  to  insist  that 
tl^e  ministers  of  a  Christian  church  shall  be  Ghrj  stian?  Blit 
wiiax  is  u.ie  oes c  way  to  ueaJL  wica  ungoctiy  minis uEfrs  oi  tiis 
gospel?    !To  allow  them  to  entrench  themselves  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  church,  as  in  a  citadel,  and  then  attempt  to 
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dislodge  them;  or  is  it  "better  to  bar  their  entrance  to  the 
citadel?  The  question  is  -whether  to  l:eop  out  the  tramp,  or 
to  get  him  out?" 

The  Ilr.  Oragin  of  my  remembrance  vnna  a  slim  man 
of  about  tho  average  height,  light  hair,  burns  ide  whiskers , 
cultured  and  refined  appearance;  a  fine  scholar,  an  inter- 
esting and  inspiring  preacher,  one  of  the  kindest  and  most 
courteous  of  men.    Dlessings  on  the  man  that  speaks  well  of 
his  parish,  as  does  Brother  Oragin  of  LlcC-regorl     That  is 
just  the  kind  of  a  man  this  brother  has  been  and  is. 
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Seventeenth  sketch, 

Ezra  Calvin  Moult on. 

The  following  sketch  is  a  composite,  raswie  up  of 
llr.  IIoul  ton's  own  account  of  himself,  with  additional  data 
xuiin Si-6 ci       momoois  0-^  u*.e  xojQxxs  »  uiie  ii-Liing  in  Oj.  cx&qSi 
and  figures  from  our  denominational  records,  some  remarks 
by  the  compiler  of  the  sketch,  and  a  review  of  his  life  at 
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church,  of  Des  Moinds, 

Ezra  Calvin,  youngest  son  of  Orin  and  Salena  (Dor- 
man)  Iloulton,  was  horn  April  25,  1820,  at  Leno::ville ,  in 
Quebec,  Canada,  near  the  line  of  Vermont,  of  which  state  "both 
of  his  parents  were  natives.    '2he  father  was  born  in  llunson; 
0--0  mother  in  Charloci/O.    lcc*  houlocn  T/c^s  oorn  sii-i  montiis 
after  his  father's  death.    He  lived  with  his  mother  and 
brothers  at  Ieno:-rville ,  until  his  tenth  year. 

In  18/_-0 ,  _^is  wi dow© &  mother,  wit  ji  Her  lamily,  moved 
to  Illinois,  and  settled  on  a  farm  two  miles  from  Hockford. 
he  xs  at  once  placed  in  school  at  an  academy  in  Belvidere. 

Lit.  Morris,  and  two  years  later  to  the  school  at  Beloit, 
"Tisconsin  which  grow  into  Beloit  College.     In  these  schools, 
he  received  what  meager  scholastic  training  he  ever  had. 
(This  last  sentence,  needless  to  say,  is  a  direct  flotation 
from  hr.  houlton.) 

On  leaving  school,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of 
law.    After  the  usual  course  of  reading  in  the  law  offices 
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of  leading  lawyers  in  J&nesville  and  Uineral  Point,  he  ejaent 
a  year  in  the  state  lav;  school  of  ITew  York,  then  located  at 
Ballston  Springs,  near  Saratoga.    Cn  his  return  T7est ,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  oar  at  Monroe  ,   '.'is  cons  in.    Yet  he  never  open- 
ed a  lar7  office,  or  tried  a  case.     The  season  is  that,  during 
this  plastic  period  of  life,  he  waf  conscious  of  a  strong 
drawing  to  the  gospel  ministry.    'This  secret  and--- -as  he  be- 
lieved       divine  pull  he  resisted  for  many  years;  until,  in- 
deed, he  had  nearly  wrecked  his  life.     3o ,  with  the  law 
pulling  one  way,  and  the  ministry  another,  he  found  himself 
taking  a  2 orb  of  diagonal  between  the  two ,  vis.:  teaching 
and  occasional  nowspapering. 

Mr,  houlton  had  taught  in  country  schools  for  a 
year  or  two,  when,  September  14,  1856,  he  was  joined  in  mar- 
riage to  Hiss  Augusta  Horse,  a  Yankee  school-ma' mil,  come  west, 
as  principal  in  a  ward  school  in  I.Ionroe.     In  1858,  with  his 
wife  and  one  cliild,  he  moved  to  .Taverly,  lovra,  where  he 
taught  and  was  county  superintendent  until  nearly  the  last 
of  the  77ar,  when  he  enlisted  and  served  until  the  7ar  was 
ended.     The  G.  A«  R.  post  at  DesMoines  gives  the  information 
that  the  date  of  LIr.  lloulton's  enlistment  in  the  58th  Iowa 
Infantry  was  in  October  of  186S,  and  that  he  was  discharged 
in  August  of  1865. 

After  the  '.Tar,  on  his  return  from  the  army,  Mr. 
Moult on  taught  for  a  year  at  TCaverly.     The  newt  year  he 
"co ok  charge  of  an  academy  at  Olarksville  ,  * .  ho  re  he  and  his 
wife  taught  together  for  two  years.    He  was  then  called  back 
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to  Overly,  as  editor  of  the  Waverly  Republican,  ahich  he 
edited  until  lie  r?as  called  to  ..las  on  City  ;,s  superintendent 
of  the  schools.    Ee  remained  there  five  years  in  the  city 
schools,  and  in  the  office  of  county  superintendent .     It  was 
from  Uason  City  that  he  ".'"as  sent  by  hev.  Mr .  Bennett  to  preach 
his  first  sermon  at  an  afternoon  appointment  in  hockwell. 
Ilr,  Bennett  used  to  say  that  the  result  of  that  trip  v/as  a 
letter  from  hlr.  Rockwell,  for  -..'horn  the  tovrn  was  named,  say- 
ing, 'If  you  vjill  send  that  man  every  Sunday,  yo~a  need  not 
come  yourself. 1 

Prom  hason  City,  after  a  trip  to  Cexas  prospecting 
along  school  lines,  lie  moved  to  Carthage,  Missouri,  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusade  and  temperance  agitation,  to  tahe  charge 
of  a  temperance  paper,  She  -advance.    So  the  year  1875  found 
him  publishing  a  temperance  newspaper  at  Carthage,  and 
preaching  occasionally  on  the  side.    Barly  in  that  year,  came 
a  letter  from  Ephraim  Adams,  asking  him  if  he  would  consider 
a  call  to  a  Home  Llissionary  Church  in  Iov/a.     xhat  letter  made 
the  pull  of  the  ministry  irresistible.    2 he  very  next  mail 
bore  his  reply:     'here  am  I,  send  me.'     Chus  it  was  that  June 
of  that  year  found  him  a  duly  licensed  Congregational  minister, 
and  pastor  of  the  church  at  Payette,    here  he  was  regularly 
ordained  by  a  council,  October  7,  1875,  'aev.  James  3.  'Gilbert  , 
of  Rockingham  fTraer) ,  preaching  the  sermon. 

Shis  first  pastorate  covered  a  period  of  two 
years.     In  1877,  ne  was  complimented  oy  a  call  from  t..e 
church  at  Las  on  City,  where  he  was  well  known  as  a  teacher 
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and  superintendent  of  schools.    This  pastorate  continued  for 
five  years.     In  Llarch  of  1682,  he  began  a  tv.-o  years'  pastor- 
ate at  Ee-:.-  !  -.'amp  ton.    he  then  spent  one  year  at  Humboldt;  then 
three  years,  188o— 8,  at  AmQ3«     Ox  tnis  pastorate,  the  manual 
of  the  church  has  this  record: 

"Rev.  E.  0.  lloulton,  a  friend  of  llr.  Bennett,  vrho 
;.ad  just  leit  the  church,  oegan  -lis  ""Tork  ..ere  in  February 
of  1885.    Llr,  lloulton  was  educated  as  a  lawyer,  graduating 
from  the  ITew  York  State  University  of  Lav;  at  Ballston  Spa 
ano.  soon  ex  uorv.'arct.  was  acu.ii'Ui/eci.  co  cue  Dai*  in  ..ionroe ,  ,iscon— 
sin.    after  teaching  a  short  time,  he  decided  to  enter  the 
work  of  the  ministry.    Ee  was  a  gifted  speaker  and  a  much 
loveu  pastor.    — e  von  vUie  popular  regurc.  ano.  esteem,  no c  only 
of  the  church,  but  ot  the  people  of  Ames,  and  on  occasions 
of  special  importance  no  one  was  more  frecpuently  solicited 
for  an  address 

"In  January  of  1886,  the  following  resolution  was 
recorded:     'Resolved,  That  it  is  thr  wish  of  this  society  that 
the  present  relations  between  Rev.  '2.  0.  lloulton  and  this 
society  be  continuous  and  should  he  or  the  society  in  the 
future  wish  to  sever  these  relations,  the  party  so  desiring 
00  ii&t v *,  jLxuex  oy  uo  uo  oO ,   0^  ^.l vinfJ  uiie  otuj.gj.  pax  cy  sg 
months  notice.     (Carried  unanimously).' 

"This  resolution  especially  marks  an  advance  upon 
the  custom  of  considering  the  ruestion  of  pastoral  supply  at 
each  annual  meeting.     It  also  testifies  to  the  love  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  church  for  its  pastor;  there  is  a  hint,  also, 


of  a  desire  to  secure  permanency  of  service  without  instal- 
lation,   however ,  neither  installation  nor  resolution  was 
sufficient  to  retain  Mr.  Bennett  or  hr.  lloulton.    Tithin  a 
few  months  after  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  the  rela- 
tions were  severed  at  the  request  of  the  pastor,  and  the 
three  months '  notice  was  waived;  Mr.  Lloulton  immediately 
entering  upon  his  new  pastorate  at  Shenandoah . " 

His  pastorate  at  Shenandoah  was  short ,  about  two 
years.    This  was  not  the  field  for  him.    Red  Cak  '"as  a  better 
fit,  and  there  he  remained  for  seven  hjftppy,  prosperous  ^"oars 
1890— 97;  and  when  two  years  o.l  service,  189V— 9,  at  Oorninp, 
closed  his  active  ministry. 

Commenting  on  his  ministry  as  a  whole ,  in  a  communi 


cacicn  uo  ~oc  y  JouQ'lass ,  L^r.  Louie on  sa^/s  i 

,rOf  his  limitations  and  shortcomings  as  a  minister, 
no  one  can  be  so  heenl~;r  conscious  as  he  is.     Cf  his  ooss^ble 
.i-Q u jLUs? u 9  m  auv  dRcinj  Qfio  ixmpctom  oi      ci  m  j.owa ,  no  one 
can  judge  so  -veil  as  you,  because  no  one  else  has  stood  in 
so  close  and  intimate  ministerial  relations  with  him." 

Retiring  in  1899  ,  he  made  his  home  in  Bee  L'oines  , 
where  three  of  his  children  were  living,  but  this  was  by  no 


means  the  close  of  his  services.    He  ansarered  many  calls  to 
assist  pastors  and  churches  as  temporary  supply.  Indeed, 
for  a  number  of  years  he  was  much  in  demand.     One  of  the  em- 
ployments cf  his  retirements  was  that  of  the  chaplaincy  of 

to  the  timd  of  his  death. 


Hia  last  letter  to  no  explains  itself,  and  gives 
a  bit  oi  xji©"  "flavor,  'cone  ,  and  cpualixy  oi  "the  man •    h.Q  wri 
December  8,  1914,  asr  follows: 
"Dear  Brother  Douglass: 

'^Tou  shall  have  the  biographical  sketch  you  ask 
for  whenever  I  feci  that  I  have  strength  enough  of  mind  and 
muscle  to  tackle  the  job  of  writing  it*    The  fact  is,  I  am 
not  fruit  e  myself  these  days.     I  find  the  writing  of  even  a 
note  like  this  rv.it o  a  task.    Remember  that  work  which  to  a 
man  in  the  early  seventies  seems  a  mere  grasshopper,  to  a 
man  in  the  middle  eighties  becomes  a  burden.    Yet,  God  will 
ing,  you  shall  have  the  sketch  in  the-  sweet  bye  and  bye,  so 
possess  your  scul  in  patience." 

"Wife  and  I,  in  spite  of  cur  manifold  infirmities 
are  really  finding  the  last  years  of  life  its  best  years. 
And  for  this,  T?t  feel  that  we  are  in  no  snail  part  indebted 

to  you  through  the  ministerial  relief  society.     Our  tempo 

needs  are  fully  met,  and  our  spiritual  needs  are  fully  sup- 
plied, through  riches  of  grace,  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord. 
So,  you  see,  it's  no  wonder  that  re  are  finding  these  last 
years  our  besc  years.    »ill  in  Ghis  nome  r'oin  .aeartily  in 
love  to  all  in  yours. 

"Sincerely,  .. 

1q  get  a  little  glimpse  of  JSr.  Uoultoii's  style  of 
address  in  a  fragment  of  a  memorial  discourse  before  the 
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tional  Iowa,  in  the  September  issue  for  ,that  year,  as  follows: 

"It  surely  "becomes  us  once  in    a  while  to  whistle 
down  "oral-res,  and  slow  up  the  lightning  express  long  enough 
to  ash  ourselves  what  all  this  everlasting  hurry,  this 
nervous  worry,  really  means,   'What  is  it  for?    What  are  we 
really  seeking  to  accomplish  by  it?' 

"Suppose  a  stranger  a  messenger  from  another 

a  better,  a  restfuller  world  were  to  steal  in  upon  us 

unawares,  as  angels  are  said  sometimes  to  do,  and  interview 
us  as  to  the  end  we  are  striving  for  with  all  this  strenu- 
ous haste  and  strident  clamor,  what  answer  could  we  make, 
but  'Honey,  money,  business,  business,  self,  self?' 

"If  the  celestial  visitor  were  to  CjUestion  us  as 
to  what  we  are  doing  towrad  making  life  among  us  better 
wort]:  the  living,  towards  feeding  the  hungrey  and  clothing 

the  naked  what  we  are  doing  towards  elevating  the  standard 

of  morals,  towards  helping  men  to  be  more  honest  and  patient 
and  brave  and  cheerful  and  unself isht--what  we  are  doing 
toward  extending  and  confirming  the  blessings  of  our  Christian 
civilisation  to  the  degraded  negroes  of  the  South,  whom  the 
brave  tenants  of  these  graves  bravely  helped  to  make  men  free, 
and  to  .the  pagan  llongolians  of  the  Pacific  Coast ,  and  the 
3ed  men  of  the  great  plains ---what  we  are  doing  towards  se- 
curing the  blessings  of  justice,  liberty,  education,  a  pure 
Christianity,  and  an  ecpaitable  government  to  every  human 
being,  without  regard  to  age,  so::,  color,  or  nationality,  over 
whom  floats  the  flag  of  the  Republic  what  answer  mere  truth- 
ful than  this  could  many  of  us  return:  ' 
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"'Oh,  I  haven't  tine  to  think:  about  such  things!'. 
I  lot   u.!io  leaders  o'j-  t no  "oolitic—l  party  uo  v.mch  I  oelong' 
do  my  thinking  on  matters  of  social  and  national  concern, 
and  as  to  the  claim  of  my  neighbor  or  jfiy  God  upon  me , 
these  I  can  put  off  to  a  more  convenient  and  less  busy 
season.     But  there  is  §100  in  this  particular  job,  twenty 
percent  in  that  little  speculation,  all  sorts  of  advantage 
to  me  in  that  other  enterprise  if  I  but  hurry,  and  git  the 
start  of  that  other  felloe.    Excuse  me,  llr.  Angel,  but 
really  I  hasrea't  time  for  further  parley  this  morning. 
Good  bye . 1 

"Oh,  my  friends  and  neighbors,  I  suspect  this  is 
no  overwrought  caricature,  but  only  a  sadly  too  true  pic- 
ture of  the  life  too  many  of  us  are  really,  though  uncon- 
sciously living.    T7e  are  breathing  an  atmosphere,  heavy 
and  murky  with  selfishness  and  gross  materialism,  in  which 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  all  heroism  and  fine  manli- 
ness is  in  dan-or  of  being  utterly  smothered.    7e  need, 
therefore,  the  help  of  every  agency  that  promises  to  lift 
us  up  out  of  these  stifling  damps  into  a  region  where  freer 
breathing  and  juster,  cleaner,  broader  views  of  life  and 
duty  are  possible  to  us." 

"As  on  memorial  day,  we  stand  over  the  graves  of 
those  who  have  given  all  at  the  demand  of  duty,  how  mean  d 
and  ignoble  our  selfishness  is  made  to  appear." 

To  Brother  Iloulton,  the  tedium  of  dying  was  omit- 
ted.   rj.6  7/as  in  usual  nealth,  up  to  bedtime,  of  the  last  day 
of  his  life,  Tuesday,  January  IS ,  1915.     In  the  act  of  turn- 


ing  of  the  electric  light,  he  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  from 
which  .:e  Hid  not  regain  consciousness,    he  ceased  "breathing 
about  2:50  o'clock,  Wednesday  morning.    He  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five  years,  eight  months,  twenty-eight  days.  Thus 
passed  into  the  heavens,  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  the  Congre- 
gational ministry  of  Iowa.    He  was  a  "brainy  man,  a  "brilliant 
preacher,  unique  and  original  in  invention  and  style,  he 
imitated  nobody,  and  nobody  could  successfully  copy  him.  He 
was  a  reticent  man;  he  did  not  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve; 
he  was  not  'hale  fellow  •  ell  met'  with  people;  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  a  crowd,  but  no 
one  more  prized  and  loved  his  friends  than  did  Brother  houl- 
ton;  to  no  one  ""as  brotherly  love  more  precious;  and  he 
gripped  the  kindred  of  his  soul  with  a  love  that  never  let 
go.     In  the  passing  of  3s  r  a  0.  houlton,  one  of  the  landmarks 
of  Congregational  Iowa  is  removed. 

At  the  funeral  service  held  at  the  Houlton  resi- 
dence Ehur§&ay  afternoon,  at  2:30  o'clock,  January?-  iilst ,  all 
the  Congregational  pastors  of  Des  iioines  being  in  attendance , 
Mr.  Douglass,  of  the  North  Park  Church,  said: 

"I  have  read  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John  in 
response  to  Hr.  Iloulton's  own  expressed  desire.     Could  we 
have  chosen  from  our  own  standpoint  ,  some  of  us  would  ;_ave 
turned  to  the  Old  Testament  3tory,  which  tells  how  an  aged 
prophet  once  walked  with  his  friend  of  the  younger  generation. 
'I  must  leave  you  soon;  what  inheritance  would  you  have  of 
me?'     'Oh,  that  I  might  receive  a  double  portion  of  they  spi- 
rit.'    Then  a  rush  of  7/ind,  a  flash  of  fire,  the  younger  man 
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ories:     *3Sy  father,  my  father!'  and  snatches  at  the  flutter- 
ing mantle  which  descends.    Perhaps  no  one  of  os  younger 
ministers  hare  present  may  hope  to  wear  the  mantle  of  Elijah 
"but  I  am  confident  that  we  are  praying  for  a  double  portion 
of  his  spirit . 

"About  fifteen  years  ago,  Ur.  Iloulton  left  the 
active  ministry,  and  has  made  his  home  for  these  years  in 
Des  Koines  i   'ripening  for  heaven.'    Always  interested  and 
alert  in  things  civic  and  religious  ,  always  welcome  among 
his  brethren,  especially  enjoying  the  comradeship  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  sixties,  alv/ays  young  in  heart  and  optimis- 
tic in  his  outlook  on  life,  he  h&s  been  a  joy  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  as  many  of  us  as  has  the  privilege  of  his  friendship, 
until,  tvjo  nights  ago,  Ood  took  him." 

"There  are  many  things  one  would  like  to  say  about 
Lir.  Iloulton;  norcls  of  appreciation,  words  making  some  attempt 
to  describe  his  personality  with  its  unique  flavor,  words  of 
personal  reminiscence ,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  we  ought  to  dwell  on  any  man's  life  only  as  it 

illustrates  things  of  supreme  importance  and  certainly  this 

man's  testimony  in  cur  midst  was  preeminently  of  such  things. 

"1.     I  think  first  of  the  testimony  of  his  manhood. 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  LIr.  Iloulton  was  his  thorough 
and  delightful  HUHUmSSS.    He  knew  life  from  many  sides.  This 
was  due  partly  to  his  varied  experiencces .    he  had  engaged 
in  various  callings;  he  had  mingled  with  all  3orts  of  people. 
He  had  touched  bottom;  had  fought  with  his  wild  beasts  and 
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had  conquered.    Pie  had  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  human 
need.    he  was  strong  enough  so  that  he  cor.ld  afford  to  be 
charitable,  optomistic,  and  progressive.    Those  T7ho  lmew  him 
intimately  will  testify  how  constantly  in  evidence  -"ere  these 
three  rualities.    He  was  then  a  man  to  love  for  his  humanity, 
and  '"0  loved  t'^o  ^"■uria^""  — —in  ~^  iterati^ro     in  "'ello^'F^iT)  ever~r— 
where . 

"2.    Ilr.  I.loulton  was  not  only  a  man,  "but  a  Christian — 
that  is,  a  man  plus  devotion  to  the  principles  and  spirit  of 
Jesus.    Charitable  as  he  was,  lie  did  not  lack  positive  and 
intense  convictions,  intellectual,  moral,  social,  spiritual. 
~~^i s  1  i *^e  was  c*  o  vo  t  o    to  t ru t"*"  anc!  r  i  'p~,*~  t  e  oi?  °  r  o  s  0  *  ci  s    e  ^  w 
tjiem,  in  ^urist,     jjouca  him  in  the  matuer  of  temperance,  of 
honesty  in  political  life,  cf  racial  justice,  of  patriotism, 
jjp  regard  to  the  transforming  oow&r  of  Jesus    and  c^e  's  loy- 
alty co  him,  an&    you  conic,  stride  lire  at  any  time,    H©  loved 
the  Christian  tradition,  the  Christian  fellowship,  the  Chris- 
tian church,  the  Christian  truth,    he  did  net  fear  doubts  nor 
shun  rue st innings ,  because  he  was  so  sure  of  the  pesitive 
side  of  things  which  ooimt  most." 

duU  also  a  preac.ier  ox  the  gospel — 'wnat  is,   cuere  was  acLdeo. 
to  his  Christian  manhood  the  ability  and  the  'call'  to  pre- 
claim  Ch r j  ° t i a-^  trnt'1       '  ,~,il"'  rot  say  t  Qt  it  i°  t "~e  ^rs^t  — 

greater.     It  was  net  my  privilege  ever  to  hec-r  h'r.  Moult  on 
preach  a  sermon,  but  I  used  often  to  hear  my  father  say  that 
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for  preaching,  he  was  t&a  erual  of  any  man  in  thfl  state,  and 
I  have  heard  that  testimony  confirmed  "both  by  other  ministers 
and  "by  those  frho  were  under  his  ministry.     I  have  of  course 
listened  to  him  with  greatest  pleasure  in  many  a  little  Z'.oul- 
t ones que  speech,  at  Associations,  Congregational  clubs,  and 
elsewhere,    he  was  always  umirue,  interesting,  witty,  and 
alv.'ays  manii"©3"u&c  oil©  t-Lreo  greao  equalities  ox  a  preacnor: 
thought,  f  ittingness ,  and  power.    He  always  had  some  clear 
idea,  which  was  not  commonplace;  he  was  remarkably  felici- 
tous in  suiting  his  speech  to  the  occasion;  ha  was  "beautiful- 
ly apt  in  his  English,  and  never,  to  my  recollection,  closed 
one  even  of  his  humorous  speeches  without  a  straight  appeal 
to  something  deep  in  the  soul*    You  felt  the  tough  of  a  hand 
of  power;  you  knew  the  presence  of  a  master. ;T 

"4.    But  more  than  the  man  of  "broad  humanness, 
more  than  the  devoted  Christian,  more  than  tf  the  preacher 
of  the  gospel,  do  I  think  to-day,  of  Ezra  Lloulton,  the 

living  spirit.    "flier  ever  you  touched  him,  you  found  life  

indomitable,  unfailing  life.    2ome*.7here ,  he  had  drunk  of  the 
fountain  of  perpetual  youth.    Ee  was  a  'wonder  unto  many' 
for  I  is  intellectual  freshness  arc1  vi^c*    for  '"is  optimism 
c«ncL  Cj-'o ' -, r ,  ^.or  r.13  indexes u  m  u.-e  grttsp  c j.  u -lings  earu^.jLs> 
and  things  eternal.    Ihe  body  grew  frail,  "out  signs  of  any 
failure  of  the-  spirit  were  rare  indeed.    The  one  impression 
wi*xci-  x  axwa^' »w  carxxoc  c^'TJc^/  xx  om  --xm  in  w_*e  ic* ugi  mcnx_*s  Wc*s 
of  a  living  soul  in  a  dying  body.    He  was  to  me  a  man  who  had 
so  entered  upon  his  heritage  of  immortality  that  he  made  our 
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"Have  you  not  felt  the  inspiration  of  such  an  old 
ac>e?    After  all    the     ?,'reat  stuinbling  block  t>o  ov.r  faith  is 
not  cLea"oii  so  mucn  as  decay  m  j.hg  •     .ie  o  e  j.  n.  o ve  m  xrumox  l»c!«x~ 
ftf  T7hen  we  hear  'the  voice  turning  to  childish  treble,' 
when  we  see  the  senses  failing,  and  reason  tottering  on  its 

"bo  assembled  and  restored,  hut  we  trust  G-od  that  it  will. 
3ut  re  hoi  love  easier  when  we  see  a  soul  that  has  triumphed 
over  the  body  and  over  the  years,  and  shows  its  birthright 
to  the  world  of  life." 

"She re  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  human  existence , 

between  ,r"hich  we  m^st  choose  or  to  one  of  which  we  are 

force....    Shake spear  has  given  classical  expression  to  one: 
'All  the  world's  a  stage,  with  its  seven  parts  which  we 
play,  ending  with: 

'Last  seene  of  all 
That  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history 
In  second  childhood  and  mere  oblivion, 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 
"Is  that  our  life?    Cr  can  we  lock  through  Paul's 
eyes:     'Wherefore  we  faint  not,  for  though  our  outward  nan 

is  decaying,  our  inward  is  ranewed,  day  by  day  while  we 

look  not  at  things  which  are  seen,  but  the  things  which 
are  not  seen;  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal, 
but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal. 1    Mr.  Moult on 
made  it  easier  for  me  to  take  my  stand  with  St.  Paul." 
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"Hot  only  was  this  the  testimony  of  his  personal* 
ity,  out  I  have  his  word,  also.     I  remember  "bringing  up  the 
subject  as  directly  as  possible,  at  one  time  as  we  sat  on 
his  porfch  on  Eleventh  Street,    he  had  spoken  often  and  dis- 
passionately of.  death,  and  of  his  own  time  as  being  short, 
and  I  made  bold  to  ask  him  whether,  as  he  dwelt  in  the  pre- 
sence of  death,  he  had  any  doubts  about  personal  immortality. 
His  answer  was ,  in  effect,  that  he  grew  surer  as-  he  grew 
older;  that  lie  lived  in  a  universe  of  life  and  could  not 
think  that  the  living  soul  could  perish.     Some  one  has  coin- 
ed the  phrase,   'the  practice  of  immortality. 1    l,Ir.  Moult  on 
not  only  believed  in  it,  but  practiced  it.    7e  are  glad  for 
the  confirmation  added  to  our  hope." 

"I  did  not  ask  Mr.  Houlton  as  to  the  processes  of. 
his  belief,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  came  to  him  as  a 

part  of  his  Christian  experience  his  forty  years  in  the 

ministry,  and  the  years  which  preceded  them.  I  have  spoken 
of  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth  of  which  he  drank.  Per- 
haps his  oyxl  testimony  would  be: 

'Oh  Christ,  he  is  the  fountain  of  the  deep,  sweet 
well  of  love , 

The  streams  of  earth  I've  tasted;  more  deep  I'll 
drink  above . 

There  to  an  ocean- fullness  l_is  mercy  doth  expand, 
And  gl o  ry ,  gl o  r y  dwe 11th,  i  n  Emanue 1 ' s  lan d . ' 
"They  tell  me  that  last  Sunday,  when  as  chaplain 
of  Crocker  Eost ,  he  bent  over  the  coffin  of  a  comrade,  Mr, 
houlton  said:     'JParewell,  comrade,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
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your  chaplain  joins  you  on  the  other  side.'     It  -was  a  fare- 
well of  expectancy;  the  parting  which  is  sorrow,  "but  sweat 
sorrow.    T7e  s.^eak  thus  to  a  friend  who  travels  abroad;  to 
the  youth  who  starts  on  his  career;  to  the  bride  who  travels 

to  her  new  home  why  should  we  not  spoah  thus  to  the 

Christian  soul  which  takes  its  flight.    Up  in  the  little 
church  of  my  childhood,  I  used  to  gaae  across  the  room  to  a 

stained  window  no  great  work  of  art  and  read  there  the 

verse  which  we  often  sang  on  communion  day, 

"'One  family  we  dwell  in  him;  one  church  above, 
beneath , 

(Though  now  divided  by  the  stream,  the  narrow 
stream  of  death. ' " 

"So  w-e  may  call  across  that  'narrow  stream:  ' 

'  ■.''arewell ,  Ezra  houlton,  liather  in  Isreal,  friend  tried 

and  true,  minister  of  Jesus  'Jhrist,  man  of  God,  farewell!1 

'.7e  expect  by- Good's  grace  and  in  his  time  to  say,  'Good 

morning,'  on  the  other  side.  ' 
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Samuel  J.  Beach, 

Samuel  Jackson  Beach,  son  of  Charles  H*  and  Ann 
(Jackson;  Beech,  was  born  in  Tfellington,  Ohio,  March  1,  1850. 
He  graduated  from  the  City  of  ijew  York  College  in  1872, 
and  from  the  Cberlin  theological  Seminary  in  1875.  Before 
graduation,  he  was  married,  Ijay  20,  1874,  to  Delia  A. 
Hazard,  of  Few  York  City. 

In  October  of  1875,  they  came  out  to  Iowa,  and 
found  their  first  parish  in  Corning,  where  he  was  ordained 
on  the  lltl:  day  of  November  of  that  year,    he  was  here  for 
three  years.     Corning  at  that  time  was  a  Home  Iuissionary 
Field,  out  none  of  his  reports  v:ere  published* 

Prom  1878  to  1887,  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Far  r  a  gut .    Of  this  pastorate,  he  writes: 

"Shis  was  a  church  three  years  old,  worshipping 
in  a  hall  over  one  of  the  stores,  and  proud  of  the  feet 
that  it  never  received  any  missionary  aid  from  any  soiirce. 
Sufi  pastorate  lasted  nine  years,  and  during  this  time,  the 
church  erected  a  building  which  still  serves  them." 

In  1878,  he  began  a  ten  years'  pastorate  at 
•vf e uar  Palls.     Cne  oi  c_ie  achievements  of  this  pastorate  was 
the  "building  of  a  unique  and  beautiful  house  of  worship  out 
of  granite  boulders,  gathered  up  from  the  prairie  round 
a  o  out . 

In  Tovember  of  1905,  he  went  to  Hedfield,  South 
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South  Dakota.    This,  he  says,  is  a  college  town,  and  is 
one  of  the  "best  churches  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

Writing  in  1910  of  his  ministerial  careur,  he  said 

"In  all  this  work,  I  was  heroically  supported  by 
my  wife,  '.horn  I  married  in  lev;  York  Dity,  llay  £0,  1874, 
and  who  passed  on  Cctooer  9,  1909." 

:       In  1910,  he  accepted  a  call  to  ITeligh,  Nebraska, 
June  18,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Lillian  Greedy,    her  family 
3?©sicionce  ''..as  in  jarragux  ,  out  s.'io  iiaci  maae  „ier  norne  as  a 
helper  and  companion  in  the  heach  family  for  many  years. 
In  less  than  three  months  after  this  marriage,  brother  heach 
was  called  away  ~go  his  euornal  home.    r_e  died  oeptemjor  9, 
1912,  ag4d  sixty-two  years,  six  months,  and  twelve  days. 

Ee  gave  Iowa  thirty  years  of  splendid  service. 
!Tho  enure nes  prospered  under  nis  leaderships     Chie  whole  s  cau 
felt  the  influence  of  his  strong  personality,  and  his  faith- 
ful labors.    ..e  was  an  associational  man.    he  took  a  great 
inxereso  in  an  our  denominational  an  airs.    _~_e  actively 
supported  all  our  denominational  enterprises.    Ee  was  a 
friend  of  missions.    How  and  then,  lie  sent  in  communi  cat  ions 
to  our  denominational  papers j  .ic  manizest/S  .^is  denominationa 
loyalty  and  states  his  denominational  creed  in  an  article 
published  in  Congregational  Iowa  in  Tune  of  1893,  which  is 
in  part  as  follows: 

"Congregationalism  is  not  independency.     It  is 
fellowship  and  organization.    liberty  the  Congregational 
church  does  indeed  enjoy,  but  its  relations  to  other  churohe 
and  "0  0  the  great  cause  of  God  and  humanity  are  equally  pre- 
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cious  and  important.    A  Congregational  church  is  net  an  or- 
ganized self ishness---a  public  illustration  of  the  pernicious 
principle,   'Every  nan  for  himself.'    Rather,  it  is  organized 
liberty. 

"All  of  life  is  divided  into  fields  of  jurisdiction 
and  responsibility.     In  religious  life,  there  is  one  field 
which  belongs  to  the  individual,  and  no  person  or  organiza- 
tion may  rightfully  trespass  upon  it.    Another  field  belongs 
to  the  local  organization,  and  no  large  assembly  may  pass  its 
boundaries  to  defraud  the  church  of  its  rights,  or  assume  its 
obligations.     Still  another  field  belongs  to  the  denomination 
as  a  whole  •    Liberty  and  efficiency  ~:*iil  be  secured  "..'hen 
each  recognizes  the  field  of  the  other,  and  gives  it  due 
consideration.     The  individual  ov/es  certain  obligations  to 
the  church,  and  the  church  to  the  denomination.  Efficiency 
is  lost  if  those  obligations  are  not  discharged." 


pass  on  tne  right::  Oj.  'jhe  cnurch,  nor  the  church  on  those  of 
the  individual.    Liberty  is  sacrificed  when  this  is  done. 


loes  not  demand  the  destruction 


liberty  the  failure  of  efficiency.    Both  may  be  secured  with 
perfect  harmony.    (This  is  Sod's  way  of  social  organization. 

•itai  the  pastor  stands  forth  not  as  an  individual 
alone  ,  out"  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  a  representative  of  a 
church.    As  such,  he  holds  certain  obligations  to  his  denomi- 
nation   and  inCeed  to  t<~o  hinr'dom  of  God.     I  S'oeah  now  of 
l2z.£'  PASSER'S  OBlIGAxIOl!  TC  TEE  DSN OI.IIUAT I CIT  (the  subject  of 
the  article),    naturally,  those  cannot  be  spoken  of  at  length 
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in  this  place.    They  can  only  be  suggested  with,  the  hope  that 
the  readers  will  mentally  make  profitable  enlargement. 

"1.    Every  -pastor  ought  to  belong  to  the  associa- 
tion within  v/hose  bounds  he  labors,  and  ought  to  attend  its 
meetings  and  the  meetings  of  our  General  Association,  not 
only  as  an  attentive  and  appreciative  listener,  but  as  an 
active  and  interested  participant.1' 

"2.     TThen  any  work  is  laid  upon  him  by  thses  bodies, 
or  by  any  other  organised  department  of  the  denomination,  he 
ought,  if  possible,  tc  attend  to  it  with  the  utmost  faithful- 
ness.   1'egligence  in  these  matters    is  criminal.     'I'hrif tless- 
ness  is  disgraceful.    If  a  man  cannot  do  the  work,  let  hims 
say  so  promptly  and  candidly,  though  he  ought  not  to  be 
hasty  in  saying,   'cannot',    having  allowed  his  name  to  be 
placed  on  any  committee,  or  himself  to  be  charged  with  any 
labor,  let  him  attend  to  it  with*  conscientious  care.11 

:T#.    he  should  submit  cheerfully  and  honestly  to 
every  regulation  and  custom  which  tends  to  secure  good  order 
and  efficiency  in  the  denomination.    Sven  if  it  should  seem 
unnecessary  in  his  cs.se,  if  it  is  a  custom  worth  maintaining 
it  is  worth  submitting  to.  r 

"4.    he  should  seek  to  help  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability  all  the  ways  by  which  the  denomination  as  auch  seeks 
to  do  its  work  in  the  world.    ..11  its  missionary  societies, 
its  schools,  its  publications,  its  organized  efforts  of 
every  kind. " 

"5.    he  should  be  faithful  in  attending  councils, 
called  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the  denomination  in 
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various  places,  and  should  take  care  to  rial-re  the  councils 
efficient  anl  inf luential. n 

"6.    He  should  be  quick  to  see  and  prompt  to 
advocate  and  practice  any  improvement  in  our  denominational 
methods.    37ery  denomination  ought  to  possess  a  degree  of 
flexibility  "Thich  will  permit  it  to  adapt  itself  to  changed 
thought  or  environment.     Our  denomination  is  pre-eminent  in 
this  direction.    Let  its  ministers  be  alive  to  recognize 
needed  improvements,  while  not  too  hasty  to  presume  that 
every  suggestion  is  an  improvement,  and  we  shall  lach  nothing 
in  this  direction." 

"7.     If  anything  more  ought  to  be  said,  let  it  be 
expressed  in  this:     he  should  be  perfectly  loyal  to  the  deno- 
mination, or  withdraw  from  it.    ITo  sight  is  more  unedifying 
than  that  of  a  selfish,  grasping,  self-centered  minister  of 
the  'Glorious  Gospel  of  Redemption.'     2he  pastor  should  lose 
himself  in  his  work,    "hat  work  should  be  as  large  as  the 
"vorld.    He  should  not  permit  himself  to  narrow  his  sympathies 
and  interests  dorm  to  the  limits  of  his  denomination,  much 
less  to  the  locality  of  his  church,  and  most  certainly  not 
to  his  own  personal  interest.    But  let  him  be  loyal  to  his 
denomination;  seeking  her  good  order,  her  efficiency,  her 
peace,  her  prosperity,  in  ".doing  her  Lord1  a  work." 

In  an  article  published  in  August  of  1893,  I.Ir. 
Beach  made  plain  his  position  on  the  question  of  the  American 
Board  controversy.    He  writes: 

"In  every  controversy  such  as  is  now  raging  about 
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the  American  Board,  the  great  danger  is  that  comparatively 
trivial  circumstances  will  assume  vastly  too  great  conse- 
quence.   The  result  will  be  to  darken  the  real  issues  and  to 
array  against  one  another  men  v;ho  would  be  entirely  agreed 
upon  the  main  points.    Tith  probably  a  great  majority,  the 
original  circumstance  has  sunken  into  entire  insignificance. 

"Let  it  be  understood  once  for  all  that  the 
so-called  post  mortem  probation  has  dropped  out  of  contro- 
versy.    It  is  net  now  the  point  of  discussion  at  all.  That 
we  do  not  desire  a  reorganisation  of  the  Board  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  hndover  party,  but  for  its  own  sake  ,  and  to  for- 
ward the  great  and  noble  Work  which  it  advocates. 

,T7hat  then  is  the  root  of  dissatisfaction  the 

real  point  at  issue  and  how  shall  it  be  removed?    Let  us 

lay  down  some  general  principles  which  may  aid  in  our  in- 
quiry." 

"1.    All  creed  statements,  forms  of  organization, 
and  methods  of  work  must  possess  adaptability  to  the  changes 
of  thought  and  environment ,  as  they  cannot  long  hold  the 
allegiance  of  progressing  civilisation.    The  present  cannot 
forge  a  creed  strong  enough  to  bind  the  thought  of  the  future. 
Thought  changes  and  creeds  must  change,  methods  and  forms  must 
change.    These  things  must  conform  to  thought,  not  form  to 
them.    This  preposition  needs  no  argument.    Experience  abun- 
dantly proves  it,  and  its  acceptance  is  almost  fundamental 
to  Congregationalism. " 

"2.     In  a  denomination  organized  upon  this  funda- 
mental principle,  as  ours  is,  and  recognized  as  large  liberty 
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of  thought  as  essential  to  the  greatest  growth  and  most 

efficient  work,  there  must  be  a  very  great  range  of  belief  

from  the  extreme  radical  to  %h@  extreme  conservative  wings. 
Any  organization  which  aims  to  represent  the  whole  denomina- 
tion must  possess  considerable  flexibility;  must  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  either  extreme;  and  must  come  into  such 
relation  to  the  great  body  of  the  church  as  immediately  and 
naturally  to  reflect  tha  thought  of  the  majority.    This  idea 
may  not  be  entirely  pleasant  to  a  conservative  mind,  but 
that  it  is  a  fact  is  uncontrovertible.     Just  here  is  where 
the  American  Board  has  fallen  into  trouble;  its  form  of 
organization  as  a  close  corporation  whose  members  fill  all 
vacancies  in  their  number;  the  fact  that  its  members  hold 
largely  compose':,  of  old  men;  the  further  custom  of  often 
continuing  the  same  ...en  on  the  credential  committee  for 
long  terms  of  years;  all  t..ese  things  tend  toward  just 
what  has  happened,  namely  the  management  of  the  Board  in 
sympathy  with  the  extreme  conservative  wing  of  the  denomi- 
nation.   Unless  the  Board  is  speedily  reorganized  so  as  to 
correct  this  tendency,  and  remove  the  present  difficulty, 
it  cannot  hold  its  place  as  the  sole  representative  of  the 
American  Congregationalists  in  foreign  work.    Already,  we, 
whose  pride  it  was  to  lead  in  missionary  enterprises,  are 
beginning  to  fall  behind  our  sister  denominations,    ^e  are 
losing  our  interest.     Ifaq  Board  and  its  management  must  get 
closer  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  or  we  shall  fall  hope- 
lessly to  the  ground." 
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"And  yet  it  should  not  "do  forgotten  that  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  Board  and  of  the  credential  committee  are  our 
"brethren,  loved,  respected,  and  trusted.     In  the  heat  of 
debate  ,  we  often  speak  of  them  as  enemies  who  have  not  the 
cause  of  Christ  at  heart,  and  as  opponents  of  the  wishes  and 
"best  interests  of  our  churches.    Let  it  be  remembered  that 
they  love  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  Congregational  Zion 
as  well  as  we.    They  will  yield  as  soon  as  they  are  satis- 
fied as  to  what  is  the  best  thing.     They  have  no  object  for 
doing  otherwise  indeed  to  do  otherwise  would  be  suicidal." 

'Tow  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  thing  the 
Board  can  do  is  to  have  faith  in  its  constituency,  cast 
itself  upon  that  constituency,  and  take  on  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  a  frankly  representative  and  elective  form, 
so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  frequent  change  of  membership, 
both  of  the  Board  and  of  the  committee.    Hot  to  have  the 
faith  in  the  body  of  its  constituents  is  the  worst  of  all 
heresies  in  a  Congrega .ional  organisation.     It  is  Just  that 
attitude  in  which  the  Board  now  stands  to  the  chinches,  and 
herein  lies  the  root  of  the  whole  difficulty.    But  let  us, 
brethren  of  the  churches,  have  patience,  and  be  willing  to 
wait  a  few  years,     i'he  desired  results  will  come." 

Brother  Beach  was  a  man  of  charming  simplicity, 
utterly  unselfish,  always  cheerful  and  overflowing  with  the 
charity  which  'thinketh  no  evil.'     Perhaps  we  have  the  best 
view  of  the  man  in  his  domestic  life.    Eis  home  was  always 
a  bright  spot,  cheery,  sunny,  comfortable,  hospitable,  with 
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music  and  Elprlg&t-ly  conversation,  and  hone-made  cookery 
of  the  most  delicious  sort.    His  house  abounded  in  good 
cheer.    There  was  no  acidity  anywhere  about,    Ee  -.vac  a 
perfect  embodiment  of  unselfishness,  serving  other  first, 
and  himself  last  of  all.    Ehe  picture  of  Brother  Beach, 
constant  and  abiding,  is  t„at  in  which  he  .:as  his  invalid 
wife  in  his  arms,  carrying  her  from  one  room  to  another, 
or  about  the  premises  outside. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  him  preach.     One  never 
went  to  sleep  while  he  was  preaching,  for  his  sermons  were 
short,  simple,  on  a  level  v:ith  one's  comprehension,  full  of 
illustration,  conversational  in  delivery,  cheerful,  full  of 
charity  and  human  kindness,  just  like  the  man. 

It  was  a  pleasure,  also,  on  occasion,  to  see  this 
kindly,  unselfish  man  assert  himself,  for  he  could  &o  that, 
too,  when  occasion  called  for  it.    He  could  take  the  initia- 
tive and  push  an  entei'prise  and  stand  up  against  opposition, 
and  st&nd  his  ground  in  a  controversy.    Ee  had  his  convictions, 
and  the  courage  to  act  upon  them. 

A  choice  spirit,  a  royal  soul,  "..as  this  man, 
Samuel  Jackson  Beach. 
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Nineteenth  s3:etch, 

3van  H.  liar  tin. 

This  brother  appears  first  as  a  Home  Missionary 
out  in  Colorado,  commissioned  August  8,  1875,  for  Castle 
Rock.    The  records  show  that  Me  was  ordained  in  1873,  hut 
v.'here  or  by  what  body  is  net  stated.    There  is  nc  record 
of  his  birth,  education,  or  marriage,    his  stay  in  Colo- 
rado was  short,  for,  December  1st  of  this  sane  year,  1875, 
he  was  commissioned  for  Cg&en,  Iowa.    From  this  field,  he 
reports  in  June  of  16  77  as  follows: 

"Rejoice  with  me  over  the  rood  work  God  has  been 
carrying  on  in  Ogden  daring  these  t-;o  months.    ITever  before 
.has  he  visited  this  place  in  such  poT.7er.     The  work  has  been 
^uiet  and  slow,  but  seems  likely  to  be  permanent.    TTe  began 
by  observing  the  week  of  prayer,  in  conjunction  with  the 
hethodist  church.    At  the  close  of  that  week,  K.  W.  Knapp, 
of  Des  lloines,  began  labor  with  us.    Evidences  of  God's 
presence  were  soon  manifested.    Professors  of  religion  who 
had  grown  cold  began  to  warm  up,  and  sinners  to  inquire  the 
way  of  life.     The  meetings  were  held  morning  and  evening, 
Ihe  morning  meetings,  beginning  with  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen,  grew  till  they  numbered  seventy  or  more.     In  the 
evening,  our  largest  house,  holding  about  two  hundred,  was 
generally  full,  often  overcrowded.    A  room  holding  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  would  no  doubt  have  been  filled. 
Probably  seventy-five  in  all  have  taken  a  decided  stand  on 
the  lord's  side,  besides  many  who  had  become  mere  nominal 


Christians,  out  now  have  come  out  in  earnest.     Cur  congre- 
gations and  Sunday  School  have  increased  in  number,  regular- 
ity and  interest ,  and  the  work  still  continues  almost  un- 
abated.   Chose  generally  considered  as  the  hardest  cases  in 
town  are  now  opining  out.     ihey  seem  in  dead  earnest.  If 
they  are  soundly  converted,  I  jhink  tkey  may  he  regarded 
as  miracles  of  grace.     It  looks  lil-ie  an  impossiblity ,  hut 
with  G-od  all  things  are  possible . ,r 

After  two  years  of  service  at  Cgden,  I.ir.  Martin 
began  in  January  of  1878  a  pastorate  of  two  years  at 
Reinbeck,  having  the  Lincoln  country  church  as  a  part  of 
his  field.    j?rom  this  field,  in  June  of  1878,  he  reports: 

*4>fl  in  part  the  result  of  a  series  of  meetings 
of  two  weeks'  duration,  five  or  si::  miles  out  in  the  country 
from  here,  a  church  of  twenty-three  members  has  been  or- 
ganized and  recognised  by  council.     It  is  a  very  hopeful 
field,  and  a  number  of  additions  are  expected  next  Sabbath. 
It  is  expected  that  a  house  of  worship  will  be  erected  there 
this  season,  unless  the  wheat  crop  proves  a  failure." 

In  1881,  we  find  him  at  i;erry  Center,  Yew  Yorh. 
In  1885,  he  is  out  in  the  Black  Hills  at  Deadwood.    A  year 
later,  he  is  reported  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Cory,  Pa. 
In  1888,  he  is  without  charge  at  Dansville,  New  York.  In 
1889,  2:is  name  is  dropped,  and  the  good  brother  passes  out 
of  sight. 

As  I  remember  Mr,  Hart in,  he  was  small  of  stature; 
quick  in  movement,  diligent  in  his  work;  given  to  evangelism; 
always  ready  fair  a  new  field. 
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'Tv/ent i et h  ske t  oh , 

William  A.  Waterman. 

William  Apahel  Taterman  was  bom  in  31andf ord , 
Llassachuset ts ,  January  5,  1840.    Besides  passing  through 
the  publio  and  select  schools,  he  attended  the  preparatory 
academy  at  holyoke ,  graduate!  at  the  state  normal  school  at 
Testz'ield,  in  the  class  of  1860;   oecaxie  principal  of  the 
school  in  I'horndike,  meanwhile  pursuing  the  curriculum  of 
Amherst  College. 

Responding  to  President  Lincoln's  ©all  for  three 
hundred  thousand  volunteers,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
Company  A  of  the  'Jiiirty-  seventh  iiassacimsetts  regiment, 
August  £,  1862.    Ee  received  meritorious  promotion  from 
time  to  time;  was  color  bearer  in  several  battles,  and  while 
orderly  sergeant,  upon  the  wounding  of  the  captain  of  Com- 
pany 3  at  7inchester,  Virginia,  he  was  given  command  of 
the  Company,  retaining  the  same  until  wounded  in  the  battle 
before  Petersburg,  Virginia,  April  2,  1865,    Having  the 
commission  of  first  lieutenant,  he  was  mustered  out  of 
service  June  14,  on  a  special  order  by  reason  of  v;ounds. 

In  September  of  1865,  he  entered  Chicago  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1867,  tak- 
ing the  special  two  years'  course.    During  the  summer  vaca- 
tion of  1866  ,  under  t„e  commission  of  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union,  he  reorganised  a  number  of  Sunday  Schools  in 
Missouri,  which  had  been  broken  up  during  the  "Tar.  ~fter 
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graduation,  he  returnee,  to  hissouri,  in  July  02  1867  begin- 
ning his  first  pastorate  with  the  lone  hissionary  churoh  at 
Cameron.     This  same  year  he  was  married  to  Hiss  Julia  II.  Xin 
of  Ilonson,  Ilassaohusetts .  "  She  became  the  mother  of  nine 
children. 

He  v/as  ordained  lebruary  15,  1858.    From  this 
field  he  reports  in  April  of  1868  as  follows: 

"In  looking  over  the  brief  space  of  six  months, 
I  see  marks  of  prosperity  concerning  the  temporal  welfare , 
as  well  as  the  spiritual.    When  I  came,  I  found  no  house  of 
worship,  no  minister,  and  no  church.     In  looking  over  the 
field,  wq  determined  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  v/as  to 
secure  a  place  of  worship,  so  tliat  v:e  could  meet  each  Sab- 
bath and  gather  a  circle  from  the  heterogeneous  mass  of 
humanity  swayed  first  by  orthodox  and  then  by  heterodox 
preachers,    hence,  we  determined  to  build.     This  we  have 
done  ,  and  nor;  have  a  church  thirty-six  by  fifty  feet , 
costing  ujiOOO.     The  Congregational  Union  assisted  us  to 
the  amount  of  -)500. 

"Soon  after  my  arrival,  the  Campbellites  secured  a 
preacher,  and  tried  to  build,  in  connection  v/ith  us,  a  house 
that  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  young  city.    1e  could  not 
consistently  do  this.     They  then  separated  from  us  the 
element  v;hich  had  been  incorporated  from  their  faith. 
This  reduced  our  numbers,  but  strengthened  us  spiritually. 
Chey  now  have  a  house  of  their  own.     The  Old  School  Presby- 
terians and  laptists  I.ave  also  secured  subscriptions  for 
church  edifices  which  they  intend  to  build  in  the  spring. 
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last  Sab  oath,  the  Universalists  stirred  themselves  and  or- 
ganized a  church.    The  Romanists  have  also  built  a  church. 

"Thus  you  see  we  have  stirred  up  the  religious 
elements  in  the  community.     I  look  upon  the  commotion,  and 
think  we  have  made  progress,  or  there  would  be  no  such 
surging  of  the  waves  of  error  against  our  frail  bark;  but 
amidst  it  all,  we  are  growing.    She  lord  has  so  blessed  our 

good  Deacon  H  -that  instead  of  paying  only  the  ^150  which 

he  at  first  thought  v/ould  be  every  dollar  he  could  afford, 
he  has  paid  about  o900,  and  now  has  more  money  than  when  lie 
commenced,    fhk  fragments  outmeasure  the  original  stock. 

"*7e  have  used  every  legitimate  means  to  promote  the 
common  cause.    Hot  considering  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
preacher  to  perform  manual  labor,  I  want  to  the  cuarry  and 
assisted  the  laborers  in  blasting  and  preparing  these  stones 
for  our  church  foundation,  assisted  in  rearing  the  frame  work 
and  in  fact  have  done  what  my  hands  could  do  to  aid." 

"We  have  had  but  one  communion,  at  which  time  we 
received  eight  members;  at  our  next  I  eiqoect  at  least  ten 
more.     Cur  growth  will  not  be  at  all  rapid.  Congregational- 
ism is  mnfenown  here,  and  many  say,  'Thy,  where  did  Congre- 
gationalism come  from?    I  never  heard  nothing  'bout  if  fore.1 

At  the  end  of  his  first  year  (October,  1868)  Ilr. 
Taterman  writes: 

"This  day  brings  the  anniversary  of  our  arrival  at 
Cameron,     Strangers  and  sojourners  in  a  strange  land, --picket 
thrown  out  under  the  Great  Captain.    This  was  indeed  a  feeble 
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post,  but  a  point  of  promise.    One  glance  over  the  field  was 
sufficient  to  assure  us  that  the  cause  iiere  demanded  helpers 
of  more  experience  in  life,  and  certainly  in  the  ministry. 
To  us,  young  and  inexperienced,  it  seemed  to  "be  a  great 
undert airing.    Thus  it  seemed  to  many  of  our  most  intimate 
friends  who  -.ave  matched  us  closely,  and  sustained  us  by 
their  fervent  prayers.     Still  we  willingly  'struck  in'  feel- 
ing certain  that  we  should  ever  he  under  the  faithful  eye  of 
the  Great  Captain,  and  that  he  would  impart  every  needful 
grace . " 

"T7e  found  here  a  church  of  seventeen  members;  of 
these  nine  were  strong  Campbellites ,  who  were  looking  for- 
ward to  a  favorable  moment  to  rupture  and  squelch  the  Con- 
gregational church  and  build  upon  its  ruins.     Of  course  they 
formed  no  element  with  which  I  could  work,  especially  under 
those  circumstances.    They  soon  dropped  away,  and  built  a 
Campbellite  church.    This  left  us  with  a  membership  of  eight, 
six  of  whom  were  females." 

"notwithstanding  this  stampede,  we  kept  on  as  though 
nothing  had  occurred,  and  instead  of  retiring  from  the  field, 
we  made  bold  and  imposing  a  front  as  possible,  with  the  force 
at  our  disposal.    We  soon  received  additions;  at  our  first 
communion,  we  doubled,  and  from  time  to  time  we  have  in- 
creased, till  we  have  now  a  membership  of  thirty-five.  "7e 
have  gathered  more  in  dollars  than  in  souls.    At  first  we 
were  poor,  and  depended  much  on  outside  assistance,  besides 
the  $100  pledged  for  the  support  of  your  missionary.  This 
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was  soon  raised,  and  promptly  paid,  and,  with  your  generous 
support,  has  enabled  to  get  at  least  a  foothold  here. 

"One  year  ago,  the  Tillage  "as  destitute  of  a 
church  edifice,  and  has  a  poor  thing  for  a  school  house. 
Now  we  have  four  churches.    All  denominations  worshipped  in 
this  schoolhouse.    "^e  deemed  it  expedient  to  "built,  and  had 
such  faith  in  our  "brethren  of  other  ftemominat i ons  •    ~s  no 
one  was  strong  enough  to  build,  we  believed  they  would  ass- 
ist us,  or  whoever  moved  first.     T7e  soon  found  that,  in- 
stead of  aid,  we  might  expect  opposition." 

"So  one  and  another  started.    3ach  must  have  a 
house,  and  husband  ail  ltd  means  in  order  to  build.  However, 
we  went  forward,  and  found  unexpectedly  among  the  citizens 
(not  religious)  much  encouraging  sympathy.     They  did  well, 
and  were  hind  and  generous,  and  have  ever  nobly  responded  to 
every  call  we  have  made.     It  has  already  cost  us  not  far 
'from  $3700,     I  see  ground  gained,  as  I  look  Backward,  and  I 
hope  and  trust  that  some  permanent  gOQ&  has  besn  done.  Yet 
all  tiliq  *"-as  no^  been  achieved  without  toils,  trials,  and 
tears,    llany  have  been  our  doubts  and  fears,  and  great  has 
been  the  strivings  without  and  within.     It  seems  that,  like 
the  young  oak,  we  have  been  rocked  in  the  storm  and  have 
grown  strong.    Perpetual  agitation,  bitter  jealousy,  lying 
tongues,  and  false  friendships,  have  been  ours  to  endure. 
Our  only  hope  and  trust  for  the  future  are  in  C-od." 

The  home  I.assionary  for  December,  1869,  reports 
from  from  Cameron,  Missouri*  as  follows: 
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"This  young  church  under  the  care  of  he  v.  7. 
Waterman  is  vigorously  working  off  the  debt  upon  their  new 
house  of  worship,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  wheat 
crop  in  that  vicinity.    They  have  also  added  hlOO  to  their 
subscription  for  the  missionary,  asking  that  amount  less  of 
this  society.    Best  of  all,  a  revival  of  marked  power  is  in 
progress,  some  thirty  or  more  persons  being  already  among 
its  hopeful  subjects.'' 

In  Harah  of  1870,  there  is  another  short  report 
respecting  the  Cameron  church:     "Rev.    7.  A,  7atexnan  repotts 
a  revival  of  religious  interest,  by  which  the  church  is  more 
than  doubled  in  numbers.     It  is  earnest,  united,  steadily 
gaining,  hoping  soon  to  become  self-supporting.    A  generous 
donation  visit  has  helped  the  purse  and  larder  of  the  pastor. 

At  the  end  of  his  fourth  year,   (October,  1871}  llr. 
Tat  e  man  r e  p  o  rt  s : 

"As  I  write,  my  thoughts  run  bach  to  our  arrival 
in  Cameron  four  years  ago  this  day.    Pour  years  J     Is  it 
possible?    It  seems  like  a  dream,  that  the  first  volume  of 
this  churches  M story  is  closed,  and  one  booh  of  your 
mi s s i onary '  s  1  if  e  is  c omple t e . !T 

"We  here  begin  anew,  proposing  to  relieve  the 

Society  of  the  burden  of  our  church,  and  trying  henceforth 

to  'work  out  our  own  salvation,'  though  I  am  not 

without  some   'fear  and  trembling.'     I  am  sorry  that  r:ith  our 

dependence  the  intimate  relation  hitherto  sustained  to  you 

must  not  be  severed.     There  are  many  things  we  shall  miss; 

but  most  of  all  we  dread  the  sense  of  loneliness  that  must 
come . 
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Hitherto  I  have  known  that  thousands  of  Christian  hearts 
were  beating  in  sympathy  with  us;  that  thousands  of  prayers 
for  our  success  -.Tent  up  like  sweet  incense  "before  the  lord, 
and  I  have  "been  strentthened  thereby.    And  so  I  dread  to  say 
goodby.     I  hope  we  shall  never  let  go  hands,  "but  that  soon, 
in  one  unbroken  ohani,  we  shall  stretch  from  the  Atlantic 
tc  the  Pacific  in  the  name  of  our  Great  Captain,  declaring 
this  to  be   1 Immanuel 1 s  land.' 

"Our  record  shows  the  names  of  ISO  as  having  been 
connected  with  this  church.     We  have  lost  twenty*  and  now 
have  100  with  whom  to  commence  another  volume  of  our  history. 
T7e  do  know  that  but  for  your  Society,  we  should  not  now  have 
a  church  in  Cameron.     I  trust  we  appreciate  our  obligations, 
and  shall  be  able  to  return  with  usury  what  you  have  furnished 
us.    With  thanks  for  your  liberality,  we  now  relinquish  our 
dependence,  and  say,  'God  bless  you.'" 

Brother  Waterman1 s  doubts  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  self-support  were  well  founded.    Ee  had  occasion  'to  trem- 
ble' as  to  the  result  of  the  effort  to  become  self-supporting, 
after  a  year's  experience,  the  church  came  back  on  the  Home 
hissionary  Society,  and  in  June  of  1874  Lr.  Waterman  reports 
again,  as  follows: 

"The  quarter  has  been  spiritually  a  prosperous  one. 

A  protracted  meeting  a  sort  of  harvest  season  of  ten  or 

twelve  days'   duration  resulted  in  the  addition  to  the  church 
of  thirty-three  persons  on  profession  of  their  faith.  That 
communion  Sabbath  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  here.  Almost 
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every  man  whg  iiad  "been  a  steady  attendant  and  supporter  of 
the  church,  and  the  unconverted  members  of  the  families  al- 
ready in  the  ehttreh,  were  brought  in.    The  Lord  does  o"  n 
and  "bless  the  simple,  pointed  preaching  of  His  lord  in 
faith  and  with  prayer. !T 

l.Ir.  Waterman's  last  report  to  the  Society,  publish- 
ed in  August  of  1875,  is  as  follows: 

&*aa  "I  havo  waited  from  month  to  month,  hoping  for  a 

more  favorable  time  for  our  collection,  but  none  came;  and 
as  we  neared  t.i:e  close  of  the  year,  clouds  more  ominous  than 
ever  darkened  our  sky.    I  made  the  best  appeal  I  could,  and, 
considering  the  circumstances,  I  think  this  is  %h&  largest 
collection  we  ever  took  for  your  Society.'' 

"'Of  the  times  and  seasons'  I  have  no  need  to  speak, 
'You  know  full  well  the  story  of  our  thralldom. '     You  have 
it  oft  repealed  from  the  pen  of  sorrow-stricken  ones,  sitting 
by  the  wayside,  wherein  marches,  in  solid,  unbroken  columns, 
the  army  of  the  Lord.    You  can  well  appreciate  the  burden  of 
the  grasshopper.     I  am  confident,  however,  that  the  afflic- 
tion will  teach  our  people  to  trust  more  in  God  and  less  in 
the  promise  and  fortune  of  llother  3arth." 

"I  have  tried  all  I  could'  to  cheer  up  the  church, 
drive  away  'the  blues  ?*  and  point  them  upy/ard;  and  they  have 
neoded  cheering*" 

i(iy  best  and  -»oa"vie3t  farmer  last  wocc  aoandciiod 
his  crops  to  the  chinch-bugs  and  grasshoppers.     It  was  nard 
to  see  a  farm  layed  waste  and  abandoned  to  the  enemy,  and  it 
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makes  wM  tremble  too.    Yet  in  some  way  or  other,  the  Lord 
will  provide.     I  cannot  forsake  these  people  when  calamity 
befalls  them.    Jffay  the  Good  Lord  help  us  all  I     I  know  he  Trill.' 

The  suedes 3  of  Brother  Waterman  in  his  hisson.ri 
parish  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  reports.     Of  course, 
many  ooher  uhings  snoulci  oe  written  oo  "Gell  ©r  all  nig  worfe, 
in  that  state.    For  a  number  of  years,  ha    -  ~  trustee  and 
treasurer  of  Ilidder  College,    While  in  h'issouri,  he  assisted 
in  the  organizing  of  churches  at  Amity,  Lathrop,  and  Hamilton, 
She  Amity  church  ■  as  sent  oiit  two  foreign  missionaries.  In 
his  last  report,  hr.  Jaterman  expressed  an  unwillingness  to 
leave  his  Cameron  people  in  the  midst  of  adversity.    Jut  the 
next  item  respecting  him  is  a  call  to  Liar  ion,  Iowa;  which 
call  he  accepted,  "beginning  his  work  there  December  1,  1875. 

Almost  at  once,  after  his  arrival,  there  was  a 
marked  revival  of  interest.     L'he  church  which  had  been  divided 
was  thoroughly  united,  many  conversions  followed,  and  after 
a  little  while,  a  new  modern  church  building  was  erected  as 
also  a  commodious  parsonage. 

While  in  llarion,  he  gathered  material  and  initiated 
t::e  organization  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
procuring  the  property  on  which  the  building  now  stands.  Ee 
declined  an  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  on 
account  of  the  protest  of  the  Llarion  people. 

Thile  pastor  of  this  church,  he  was  a  member  of  a 
committee  on  the  constitution  and  organization  of  the  Iowa 
Home  Llissionary  Society,  when  it  became  independent  of  the 
-  -  •     .....   . . 
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Ee  v/as  also  secretary  of  the  ministerial  Association 
formed  to  provide  funds  to  prevent  a  deficit  in  the  annual  ex- 
pense account  cf  Iowa  College,  and  gave  one  summer  vacation 
to  '.70 rl-:  in  the  East,  raising  funds  to  rebuild  the  College 
after  the  disastrous  cyclone ,  and  declined  a  prof erred  finan- 
cial agency  to  the  College,  preferring  to  remain  in  the 
pastorate . 

. .  .  .    After  eleven  years  of  service  in  i.Iarion,  he 
resigned  in  June  of  1885  to  accept  a  call  to  Kalamazoo, 
Uichigan,  and  began  labors  there  in  the  following  August. 
Conditions  scon  developed    so  tliat  a  new  church  edifice  was 
nee  coo..     x:u  s  was  pj-annecL  ano.  erecoecij  aJLso  a  parsonage 
was  purchased,  and  a  second  church  organized. 

In  1886,  he  initiated  the  movement  which  resulted 

tine.    V'hile  Kalamazoo ,  he  v;as  chosen  as  the  Uichigan  repre- 
sentative on  the  directorate  of  the  "Chicago  theological  Semi- 
nary , .  anc  served,  m  unati  capacity  for  a  numoer  oic  years. 

In  1890,  he  v.'as  elected  president  of  Fairmont  Col- 
lege, '.Tichita,  Kansas,  but  declined  in  view  of  the  urgent 
protest  of  the .trustees  cf  the  Kalamazoo  church,  as  the  new 
edifice 'was  in  process  of  erection,  and  he  knew  most  about 
the  building  funds  and  contracts.     "7h.il  e  serving  in  the 
.Kalamazoo  church,  five  young  men  of  the  Endeavor  Society  went 
into  the  ministry,  one  of  them  being  Earnest  Bourne  Allen, 
who  developed  into  one  of  the  strongest  men  of  the  denomina- 

and  went  to  Africa,  under  a  commssion  from  the  A.  B.  0.  P*  ... 
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In  1892,  Mr,  Waterman  ward  chosen  Llichigan's 
delegate  to  the  World's  Congress  of  Congregational  churches 
in  London,  and  also  the  United  States  delegate  to  the 
'Torld's  Peace  Congress  in  home.    Ee  resigned  the  Kalamazoo 
■pastorate,  to  attend  these  gatherings . 

In  1893,  having  returned  to  Kalamzaoo,  he  occupied 
the  president's  chair  in  the  Kalamazoo  Baptist  College,  the 
president  being  in  a  sanitarium.     Soon  after  returning,  he 
itaa  prof  erred  a  call  to  thi  University  Church  of  Chicago, 
7/h.ich  contemplated  a  nev;  edifice.    This  call  he  declined, 
and  accepted  an  invitation  to  G-eneseo,  Illinois.  Here 
typhoid  fever  invaded  the  parsonage,  and  three  of  his  child- 
ren  and  a  -'rapdc'  ild  oas^ed  a*vav  in  si^i   'gs^s  • 

iiCving  uncier  iioie  auvico  on  rriencis,  lie  acoepoeo.  a 
call  to  Ililliard  Avenue  Congregational  church  in  Chicago.  H 
Here  a  railroad  accident  occurred  in- v/hich  he  received  per- 
manent disabili'u i es ,  and  fciie  marvel  is  chat  "lie  escaped  witji 
his  life.    Ikis  accident  served  to  impress  upon  Air.  Waterman 
the  conviction  that  his  pastoral  relations  must  cease,  oince 
w iio/u  o lme ,  iiQ  l.cdS  oeen  coing  e  vaxigej-iu uic  ..oj.j~  as  a  pc^s  got 
at  large . 

In  1900,  he  v:as    called  to  aid  the  ?irst  Congrega- 
tional Ciiurch  of  ITerre  Haute,  the  mother  churc.'i  in  Indiana, 
trhich  at  that  time  seriously  contemplated  dissolution.  Dur- 
ing the  three  years  in  "..hich  he  -./as  acting  pastor,  the  church 
recovered,  sold  its  .property,  and  commenced  a  nev;  edifice. 

In  19  OS ,  he  served  the  First  Church  in  Dubuque,  Iovra, 
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as  acting  pastor  for  ifmur  months.     In  1905,  he  organized  the 
Thiteflock  Congregational  Church,  in  Illinois,  receiving  thir- 
ty convert  members ,  and  here  he  dedicated  a  nev:  church  build- 
ing. 

In  1907,  he  v/as  acting  pastor  of  the  Sioux  City 
Pirst  Congregational  Church  for  eight  months.     In  this  time, 
the  divided  elements  of  the  church  were  united,  and  fifty- 
seven  were  received  into  membership  on  confession  of  faith. 
In  this  service,  hr.  7aterma.n  greatly  endeared  himself  to 
the  church  and  con  :re  gat  ion.    Ee  had  to  do  with  introducing 
Dr.  William  1.  Tenney  as  his  successor. 

During  his  various  "pastorates ,  he  served  as  mo- 
derator of  State  meetings  in  Licsiigan  and  Illinois ,  and  also 
as  member  of  several  triennial  councils,  and  was  for  two 
terms,  vice  president  of  the  A.  h.  h.  S.      ."Tor  many  years 
lie  aas  been  a  life  member  of  this  Society.    Jor  Ysars ,  also, 
he  has  been  a  corporate  member  of  the  A.  3.  C.  .F.  M. .  He  is 
also  one  of  the  annual  members  of  the  Church  Building  Society, 
and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Chicago  Law  and  Order  League. 

W  or  a  number  of  years  after  his  retirement,  his 
home  was  in  Elgin,  Illinois,     In  1910,  he  moved  his  headcuar- 
ters  to  Seattle,  Washington.     In  1910,  after  four  months  of 
labor,  he  consummated  by  Council  the  orgainzation  of  a  Con- 
gregational church  of  forty-three  members  in  77enatoi.ee,  7ash- 
ington.    Tor  a  number  of  years,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
S.    -.  Thomas  Post,  dumber  5,  G,  A.  R. ,  Chicago,  and  Chaplin 
of  the  Western  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.     In  1911, 
he  was  listed  in  the  Year  Book  as  resident  in  Lallesa,  Calif. 
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During  a  part  of  121CJ,  he  supplisft  the  church  at  Ocean  Beach, 
San  Diego.     The  Year  Boole  for  1914  locates  him  in  this 
plaoe  without  charge.    When  I  last  heard  from  him,  he  was 
at  Escondido ,  with  his  son-in-law  f  the  He  v.  h.'orle  A.  Frost. 

The  Ilr.  'Taterman  of  my  recollection  and  of  intimate 
acquaintance  of  nearly  fifty  years  is  a  man  of  fine  personal 
appearance,  soldierlike  hearing,  lofty  ambitions,  of  uncon- 
querable determination  and  courage,  aggressive,  a  .pop  ul  air 
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broad-minded,  interested  in  all  the  work  of  the  Kingdom,  a 
large  denominational  asset  to  the  Hid die  "'est. 

In  my  Pilgrims  of  Iowa,  page  243,  I  write:  Dr. 
77.  A.  "Taterman  left  us  in  1886.  He  gave  us  eleven  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life.  Among  his  monuments  in  Iowa,  are 
the  stately  edifice,  fine  organ,  and  parsonage  of  Marion* 
he,  too,  helped  us  in  the  experiment  of  self  support.  Grect- 
ings  to  him  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  in  his  <;uiet  home 
at  ."HI don. 
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x'.vsrrt y*"X i rst  swe  uch, 

Eugene  L.  Sherman. 

Eugene  Leland  Sherman,  son  of  Phinias  L.  and 
Eveline  Robinson  Sherman,  './as  born  in  Phelps,  New  York, 
December  29,  1841.    His  early  associations  we're  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  people,    fie  attended  the  Upper  Iowa 
University,  and  Cornell  College ,  and  graduated  from  the 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute  in  Evanston,  Illinois.    He  was 
ordained  into  the  ministry  of  the  llethodist  Church  at 
Vinton,  Iowa,  September  20,  1872.    Of  course  he  had  been 
preaching  a  number  of  years  before  ordination,  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  llethodist  church.     If  I  remember  correctly, 
he  was  pastor  of  the  llethodist  church  of.  Osage  when  I 
began  my    pastorate  there  in  1868;  and  hither  he  brought 
his  bride,  a  Hiss  Harriet  Alice  Sheffer,  of  Yinton,  Iowa 
to  whom  he  -;ra,s  married  March  3,  1869. 

He  was  a  pronounced  llethodist  in  those  days,  and 
great  was  my  surprise  when  he  came  out  into  the  full  liberty 
of  the  Congregational  way.    This  was  in  1874. 

His  first  Congregational  pastorate  was  at  prairie 
City  from  1874  to  1677.    From  1877  to  1880,  he  was  pastor  at 
Columbus,  Nebraska.    Then  he  came  bach  to  Iowa,  and  from 
1881  to  1884,  was  located  at  Harlan,    liy  first  dedication 
in  my  Home  Missionary  Secretaryship  was  at  Harlan  in  the 
nail  of  188&,  -j.  .L .  .o-iorwan,  castor. 
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From  Harlan,  Mr.  Sherman  slipped  over  into  Illi- 
nois, and  77a s  at  Oneida  for  a  year.     Chen,  in  1886,  he  came 
bad:  to  Iowa,  and  Tras  for  a  little  time  at  Sibley.     In  Octo- 
ber of  1CC7,  commissioned  by  the  I.  G.  H.  M.  3.,  ha  aerved 
the  Sioux  City  I_ayf lower » church  for  a  short  time. 

Prom  1888  to  1890,  he  was  at  Sloan,  and  then  sup- 
plied for  a  little  time  at  Lialden,  Illinois.    From  1890  un- 
til his  death,  he  v;as  located  at  Fairfield,  rebr'aska .  here 
he  died  Hay  21,  1896,  aged  fifty-four  years,  four  months , 
and  twenty- two  days. 

llr.  Sherman  was  hardly  up  to  the  average  man  in 
weight  and  stature,    his  features  were  rather  neutral,  at 
least  not  rugged  or  marhed  in  any  way.    he  was  mild  in  his 
disposition,  and  address,  but  rather  tencious  of  his  opin- 
ions, and  sometimes  Bomewaat  pugnacious  in  taeir  defence, 
he  was  a  good  preacher,  though  I  think  his  range  of  thought 
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his  thought . 

For  a  number,  of  years,  he  was 
suo^ec-  ox  Dapuism,  anc  ".tto u3  a  oooix,  puoj.j-S._ea  ax  «or  ais 
death,  to  prove. that  baptism  by  immersion  was  not  the  mode 
of  baptism  practised  by  the  apostles  and  the  early  Christians 
_ «  o.-orman  was  a  good  oro-.-or.    xie  aid.  w*,au  ae  coujlcl. 

In  the  Congregationalist  for  June  18,  1396,  we 
find  the  following: 

declining.    Upon  the  advice  of  friends,  he  went  to  Cexas , 
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where  he  remained  about  twe  months.    But  In  spite  of  medical 
skill  and  c2:an£e  of  climate,  ha  gradual'....  Went  lowri  into 
the  grave,  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  his  manhood  and  use-' 
fulness,  greatly  beloved  by  his  church,  honored  by  the  fra- 
ternity of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  respected  by  the  com- 
muni oy  in  whicu  he  lived.     >...e  bereaved  iamily  consists  oil 
a  wife  and  two  children,  ft  son  and  a  daughter.    "The  son  re- 
cG^thT  •rrad,,ated  *~rom  the  Universit^7-  of  ITebrasTca  and  I^as 
been  elocue^  principal  of  oho  public  schools  at  oj-eir  tome. 

"IB:.  Sherman  was 'unassuming  and  modest  in  his 
de"> ort me *it  *  "^over  intruSin^"  himself  or  l^is  services    but  al— 
wa0  s  l  v i»c.u'  uo  responcL  xo  u^iS  cajLx  ox  C'.Uuj'  •     oo  mar^cec  t.&uS 
this  oharacteristio ,  that  in  his  five  years'  pastorate  in 
the  state  j  his  real  merit  was  just  beginning  to  be  known. 
Being  a  hebrew  scholar,  he  thoroughly  iortixied  his  posi- 
tion upon  doctrine  and  faith  by  the  word  of -God,  which  to 
him  was  an  infallible  guide;  and  then  he  had  the  courage 
to  maintain  his  convictions.    After  a  long  and  careful 
study  of  the  mode  of  baptism,  he  haA  nearly  ready  for  the 
press  a  book  upon  the  subject,  which  the  family  will  pro- 
bably have  published.    Hr.  Sherman  was  a  consistent  Chris- 
tian man,  devoted  to  his  church  and  profession,  affectionate 
and  tender  in  his  family,  genuine  and  active  and  conscient- 
ious as  a  citizen,     he  will  be  greatly  missed  in  all  re- 
lations of  life." 

From  a  Fairfield  paper,  we  coT>y  the  following: 
"For  five  years,  Ilr.  Sherman  has  been  pastor  of 
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the  Congregational  Church  of  this  place,  and  has  taken  no 
vacation  from  his  work  until  last  January  when  tie  went  to 
Texas  for  his  health.     In  March,  he  returned  to  his  home, 
and  w&e  seen  but  a  few  times  afterwards  on  our  streets.  Th 
last  Sabbath  he  lived,  he  asked  to  be  taken  to  his  church, 
where  he  lay  upon  his  couch  in  the  parlor,  while  Ret.  Llr. 
!Tewell,  of  Lincoln,  preached  from  the  words,   'like  the 
Shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land. ' 

nTh*  funeral  was  held  at  7: SO  A.  M.  on  Friday, 
Rev.  Mr,  Rose,  of  Hastings,  preaching  the  sermon,  and  the 
Hasonic  Lodge  having  charge  of  the  service.    The  body  was 
carried  to  /inton,  Iov/a,  where  it  was  laid  in  the  family 
lot  beside  father,  mother,  brother,  and  daughter.  There, 
%)0 ,  the  services  were  in  charge  of  the 'lias one- who  were 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Llr,  Avery,  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
The  grea/t  work  of  llr.  Sherman's  life  was  the  preparation  of 
a  book  upon  the  subject  of  baptism.    For  twenty  years  he 
had  been  investigating  and  classifying?  the  fact  in  re  par  d 
to  "Che  subject.     .?hen  he  became  unaolo  uo  work  on  it ,  only 
the  introduction  remained  unwritten. 

"On  the  day  before  his  death,  the  Blue  Valley  As- 
sociation, on  wiiicii  iie  was  a  member,  c*c.opceci  ouo  10  J.  J.  owing 
resolution.     "Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  our 
afflicted  brother,  Rev.  ~E,  L.  Sherman,  in  his  present  sever 
illness;  and  that  we  will  remember  him  in  our  prayers  to 
Hip  who  doeth  all  things  well.     It  is  our  hope  and  prayer 
that  if  it  be  God1  will  he  may  be  speedily  restored  to 
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health,  and  continue  his  labors  in  the  Ohurch  of  Christ, 
v/here  he  lias  proved  himself  to  "be  a  worthy  and  faithful 
servant . r' 
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_  i  a nt y-  s e  c  ond  s  he  t  oh , 

Reuben  R»  Wood. 

Reuben  Richardson  77ood,  son  of  Reuben  and  rhoobe 
(Danforth)  Wood,  was  born  in  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  December 
18,  1819.    Lis  early  associations  were  with  the  Methodists, 
He  graduated  from  the  Seminary  at  Lit.  Ilorris ,  Illinois; 
and  was  ordained  by  the  Rock  River  Conference,  August  16, 
1842. 

liarch  1st,  of  this  year,  1842,  he  was  married  to 
hiss  Rebeoca  Titsworth ,  of  Oswego,  Illinois.  For  the  most 
part,  hi 3  Methodist  ministry  was  in  Wisconsin,    Among  his 

River  Falls,  Delaware,  Leon,  and  honroe .     It  is  reported  that 
in  each  of  these  places,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  build  a  house 
of  worship.    IPor  a  number  of  years,  he  was  Presiding  Slder. 
Eis  home  was  in  7i scons in  during  the  Oivil  7ar.     In  December 
of  1851,  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  raised  a  cavalry  com- 
pany, and  was  its  commander  for  two  years. 

In  1864,  he  recruited  a  company  of  infantry,  and 
was  with  this  company  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

While  still  residing  in  '.Yisconsin,  having  lost  his 
first  wife  by  death,  he  was  married  to  her  sister,  Sarah  Ann 
Titsworth,  at  llonroe  ,  august  15,  1855. 

In  1876,  Ilr.   "ood  came  to  Iowa,  and,  January  23d 
of  this  year,  began  a  three  years'  pastorate  at  Clear  lake, 
following  Tather  ixllen  in  this  field.     In  1879,  he  resigned, 
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began  labor  at  Britt .    December  86,  of  this  same  year,  -e 
organized  the  church,  and  served  it  as  pastor  for  four 
years.     In  1861,  under  his  direction  and  management  a 
house  of  wor^hij  was  completed.     In  1882,  he  resigned,  and 
gave  Tray  to  a  resident  pastor,  but  he  was  not  yet  ready  to 
quit  work. 

he  at  once  sought  &  new  field,  and  found  it  dovn 
at  liable s i 0-0 ,  a  _ew  miles  south  o _  tno  village  o.c  ole  ar  Jja-^e  • 
Ee  began  at  Lakeside  in  1882,  but  a  church  was  not  organized 
until  April  7,  1885.    he  continued  service  on  this  field 
until  1895.    Chen  for  two  or  three  years,  his  name  is  not 
connected  with  the  work  of  any  one  community;  still,  .he  was 
not  idle,  but  found  here  and  there  in  schoolhouses ,  oppor- 
tunities to  preach.     In  1898,  he  was  listed  as  pastor  of  the 
Pioneer  church,  which  originally  was  a  part  of  the  Lakeside 
field,    he  had  to  do  with  the  building  of  the  meetinghouse 
for  this  church.     I  think  he  finally  retired  from  service 
in  1899,  at  that  time  being  eighty  years  of  age.    he  died 
at  his  home  at  Clear  Lake,  where  he  had  lived  for  twenty- 
c — pee  .„  o-»rs  ,  c' anuary  IV  ,  1906 ,  aged  eignty—  six  years  and 
one  month. 

llr.  Tood  was  a  shoart ,  heavy  set  man,  as  busy  as 
a  bee  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night,  and  until  late 
in  life,    his  work  in  the  gospel  was  net  exactly  'withoujr 
money  and  wit hout  price  , '  but  as  nearly  so  as  could  well 
be.    Bat  he  was  a  frugal,  thrifty  man.  and  even  with  his 
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family  of  eigjut  chilG-ran ,  always  had  enougn  and  "to  spc^re • 
he  cared  wall  for  his  household,  and  always  had  something 
for  every  goojl  cause .    Turning  over  the  records  of  contri- 
butions to  our  benevolent  societies  for  the  last  quarter 
century  of  his  life,  you  come  often  upon  the  namif,  "R.  R. 
Ttood,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa."    Ee  was  a  fair  preacher,  he  was 
a  superior  business  manager.    He  always  helped  the  church 
he  served  liberally  with  hand  and  purse,    he  was  a  good 
man.    Ee  did  splendid  work  for  the  church  and  the  kingdom 
in  his  day.    Eis  children,  and  iiis  brethren  in  the  ministi 
rise  up  to  call  him  blessed. 
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2wenty->third  sketca, 

Arthur  Everett  Arnold, 

I?or  some  reason,  our  frequent  attempts  to  get 
into  communication  with  this  "brother  have  failed,  so  that 
data  re  spec  ting  his  early  life  ana.  education  are  lacking. 
I  met  him  first  at  the  Chicago  Seminary  in  the  fall  of  1865. 
Taking  the  short  course  of  tv/o  years,  he  graduated  in  1867. 
..is  first  pastorate  was  at  Jiitu, ,  Illinois,  where  r.e  was  in 
service  during  a  part  of  his  Seminary  course,  and  continued 
until  1870.    he  was  ordained  in  ^December  of  1867,  the  ser- 
mon and  prayer  oy  _.ev,  i  ,  J,  .cO  ruins  of  Jalesourg.  e 
served  in  tnjQ  ot„er  Illinois  fields  before  coming  to  Iowa, 
being  located  at  Plymouth  from  1870  to  1875,  and  at  New 
zv  o.  ii  jl  an  a  j.  i  ou  io  /  o  o  o  j.o  /  o  ■ 

In  1876,  he  came  to  Iowa,  and  was  one  of  the  late 
pioneers  up  in  the  3ioux  country.  •?H*,„wa8  the  second  pastor 
c*u  ^eLa»rs ,  ana  axe.  <       -_.u  service  in  bi.au  xiexa  xxom  jlc  io 
to  1881.    At  that  time,  he  -returned  to  Illinois,  and  from 

tracted  to  Iowa,  and  spent  three  years  at  Fairfield.  Ee 
then  rested  for  a  time,  1890-01,  making  his  home  at  Atkin- 
son, Illinois.    Prom  189s  to  1894,  he  was  pastor  at  irlano , 
Illinois,  and  from  1894  to  1896,  at  ..von. 

,Eis  nest  field  was  Warrensburg,  where  he  was  in 
service  ..from  1896  to  1904.    Prom  1904  to  1907,  he  was  at 
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1S08-1911,  was  Ashkum.    lie  then  ratire-i  to  Stillman  '/alley, 
where  in  1915  he  still  resides. 

Seoretary  Armstrong,  of  the  Chicago  City  Llissionar 
Society  writes  as  follows: 

"Lean  give  you  littlo  help  or  comfort  with  respec 
to  -lev*  £•  ID •  Arnold*     I  have  jenown  him  ior  a  good  niany  year 
Ee  is  living  now  with  a  seoond  wife  and  is  a  pensioner  of 
our  I.Iinist erial  helisf  Society.    He  has  rendered  efficient 
service  in  se^  or^j.  c-.tirc-.Oij  o — louj-iOvI u  oj_o  Suace  ,  oclu  new 
by  reason  of  his  age,  he  is  unable  to  do  further  work.?f 

llr.  Arnold,  in  his  Iowa  days,  was  a  tall  slender 
man  with  coal  black  hair.     In  preaching,  he  was  confined 
quite  closely  to  his  notes,  but  still  did  not  appear  to  be 
in  bondage  to  -is  manuscript .    he  always  had  a  message 
worthy  ox  himself  and  oi  the  audience  and  the  gospel  which 
he  preached.    His  wife  was  a  very  gifted,  brilliant,  mission 
ary  woman •    Eer  missionary  writings  were  much  in  demand  in 
Iowa  and  Ixlmcis  and  some  oj-.  -ier  lou>xlcts  .;Sre  puolisiieo. 
by  the  National    Eome  hj.3sionary  Society  and  -.^ent  all  over 
the  country. 

Uno.6 r  date  on  June  10 ,  191o ,  'Jr.  ifilliam  A*  iTaoer— 
man  writing  from  Escondido,  California,  says: 

"I  should  be  glad  to  give  the  information  you  de- 
is  t..at  he  is  married  for  the  second  time,  to  a  most  excel- 
lent woman.    Ee  is  a  faithful,  modest,  fair  preacher  and 
• ->ast or.    There  is  nothinr:  sensational  or  ambitious  striving 
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for  popularity  in  his  preaching,     I  kno-j  nothing  of  his 
schooling  previous  to  his  Seminary  course.     2o  his  praise 
let  it  be  said  that  he  lias  not  been  lured  into  ti  e  varimv 
professions  outside  the  ministry  wfciflfc,  I  regret  to  say, 
several  of  our  classmates  yielded  to. 
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Twenty-fourth  sketch, 

Charles  C«  Harrah ,^ 

Gharles  Clark  Harrah,  son  of  William  Ueal  and 
Deborah  (Delaney)  Harrah,  was  born  in  Hopedale,  Ohio, 
■January  6,  1841.    He  was  born  in  Ohio,  but    in  childhood, 
his  people  moved  to  Iowa,  and  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  this  state.    Por  one  year,  he  attended 
Griswold  College,  at  Davenport.    Then  he  was  one  year  in 
sohool  at  the  'Tittemberg  College  near  Fewton,  and  then 
he  took  a  course  at  Grinnell,  entering  in  the  fall  of 
1867.    He  did  not  graduate,    While  at  tittemberg,  he  was 
married,  in  tae  year,  1866 ,  to  Sarah  E«  ,  daug.it er  ox  t-ie 
He  v.  Thomas  i.lerrill,  about  that  time  pastor  of  the  Tittem- 
berg church.     She  died  in  1869. 

In  theology ,  he  took  a  full  course,  spending  two 
years  at  Union  Seminary,  New  York,  and  one  at  Chicago,  where 
he  graduated  in  1870.    Me  was  ordained  at  Monroe,  Iov/a, 
August  3,  1870,  Rev,  W.  W.  UToodwowth,  of  Grinnell,  preaching 
the  sermon.    This  was  emphatically  a  Home  Missionary  field, 
but  he  received  no  Home  missionary  aid.    Within  the  year  of 
his  pastorate  there,  he  orgainzed  the  church  at  Monroe  and 
also  one  at  Clney.     In  this  year,  1870,  llovember  7th,  he  was 
married  to  ^arah  ^9  Ferguson,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 

In  tn is ,  iiis  first  field,  he  worked  far  oeyond  his 
strength,  and  was  obliged  to  resign;  but  he  went  down  to 
Brookfield,  Ilissouri,  to  undertake  a  still  more  strenuous 
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task.    He  was  commissioned  for  Brcokfield  and  several 
outstations,  May  1,  1S71,  and  h&  was  in  service  in  this 
field  for  five  "/ears .     In  January  of  1872,  he  reports: 

"I  regret  that  I  hold  the  Society's  commission 
only  "because  I  would,  if  possible,  appropriate  the  money 
elsev/here.    £very  man  that  can  raise  a  dollar,  or  a  thousand 
dollars  for  home  Missions  should  do  it  now*    Laving  spent 
morethan  half  of  my  life  west  of  the  Mississippi ,  I  "believe 
I  understand  the  West  and  its  needs,  and  it  lias  come  to  "be 
my  daily  prayer,  that  God  may  send  more  consecrated  men  into 
these  states  and  territories.    leaving  the  Seminary  a  year 
ago  last  April,  I  took  two  men's  work  in  Iowa,  that  I  might 
have  it  feel  large  enough  to  support  me,  and  save  the  Home 
Missionary  Society.    God  "blessed  that  work.     I  organized 
two  churches,  and  received  into  them  and  the  original  church- 
es seventy  new  members.     I  could  no  longer  do  the  work  re- 
quired, and,  from  what  seemed  to  me  a  clear  direction  of 
Providence,  decided  to  come  here,  though  I  shrunk  from 
following  a  man  of  Mr.  Salter's  peculiarly  attractive  p07/er. 
I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  necessiated  to  receive  aid  from 
you  after  this  year.    Every  man  in  the  ministry  and  out  of 
it  should  save  and  give  that  God's  work  may  go  forward  in 
this  Testem  countr;  . 

"He  very  much  need  a  true  revival  here.  I  am 
burdened  with  desire  for  it.  It  must  come,  if  it  comes 
at  all,  by  the  outreaching  of  God's  almighty  arm;  and  I 
beg  you,  therefore,  please  pray  for  me;  pray  for  us.  May 
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the  Lord  bless  you,  and  bless  alll  the  churches  which  are 
being  pi  ant  e  d  in  t  hi  s  graat  c  o  unt  r  jr . 

Again  in  September  of  this  same  year,  Mr.  Earrah 
puts  in  a  report,  as  follows: 

l?13y  first  years  work  here  lias  been  one  of  prosperity. 
Our  congregation  lias  steadily  increased  and  more  than  doubled 
averaging  now  over  two  hundred.     7e  have  been  made  happy  by 
an  additional  forty-three  to  the  church,  giving  us  one  hun- 
dred members  on  the  ground.    Yet ,  when  I  think  of  the  number 
who  have  attended  regularly  and  have  not  become  Christians, 
I  deeply  feel  how  little  has  been  done.    Our  Sabbath  School 
now  averages  about  one  hundred  and  forty.    £  noble  band  of 
brothdrfl  and  sisoers  aave  hsortily  united  with  me  in  Chris- 
tian work,  and  I  want  to  record  the  fact  that  our  prosperity 
is  largely  owing  to  their  faithfulness.     I  have  urged  that 
every  talent  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  should  be 
consecrated  to  the  Lorfl,  in  Chriatian  activity;  and  our 
Sabbath  School  and  prayer  meetings  are  giving  evidence  that 
tais  is  be c cming  the  settled  principle • 

"It  is  seven  years  since  this  church  was  organized. 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Pratjr  was  the  pioneer  minister.    He  did  his 
work  well,  and  is  remembered  with,  much  affection.     Ill  health 
compelled  him  to  seek  another  calling.    Rev.  Charles  C. 
Salter  was  his  successor;  and  it  was  with  much  sorrow  that 
the  people  gave  him  up  to  go  to  another  field,  and  a  more 
congenial  climate.    lie  left,  four  months  before  my  coming. 
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"Our  inc. elatedness  to  the  American  Home  Ilissionary 
Society,  in  helping  us  on  to  independence,  will  ever  be  felt 
and  it  can  never  fully  be  paid.    That  Society  and  the  Congre 
Rational  Union  have  been  father  and  mother  to  us.     I  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  telling  you  that  T.;e  decide  to  set  up 
housekeeping  for  ourselves.    The  salary  for  my  second  year 
is  raised,  and  we  hope  never  again  to  need  your  assistance. 
Llany  thanks  for  your  help  during  the  years  of  dependence . 
Llay  the  Lord  bless  you,  and  all  those  contributors  to  your 
funds,  whose  means  we  have  used.     It  gives  us  gxeat  joy  to 
think  that  wat  v:e  now  save  to  the  Society  may  be  the  means 
of  pi anting  one  more  church  of  Ghrist ,  and  of  the  Pilgrims 
Fathers  in  the  great  7est." 

February  1,  16 7G,  found  him  back  in  Iowa,  again 
at  lionroe  and  Utley,    Ee  now  had  aid  from  the  A.  E.  M.S., 
but  none  of  his  reports  to  the  home  Ilissionary  were  pub- 
lished,   his  three  years'  pastorate  here  came  to  a  close 
December  1,  1876.  - 

Perhaps  Mr.  Harrah's  most  successful  pastorate, 
as  it  was  his  longest,  wae  at  Galva,  Illinois,  v/here  he 
was  in  service  about  eleven  3*ears.     In  18{J0,  he  returned 
to  Iowa,  and  began  a  pastorate  of  eight  years  at  ITewton, 
where  he  simply  kept  things  booming  all  the  time.    Hero  he 
inaugurated  the  unusual  custom  of  enrolling  in  the  Church 
Ilanual,  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the  families  of 
the  parish,  big  and  little,  whet  lie  r  they  were  members  of 
the  church  or  not. 
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Going  at  such  a  furious  pace ,  llr.  Harrah  was 
obliged  to  stop  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year,  completely 
e:chausted.     The  people,  however,  held,  to  him  to  the  ezrtent 
of  making  him- pastor  emeritus,  which  honorable  position  he 

■ 

Soon  after  resigning  at  ITewton,  he  moved  to  Des 
Koines ,  anil  built  a  house  near  his  son,  7L  ?•  Ear  rah ,  who 

duty,  quo  v/as  soon  mcuced  *o o  ta^ie  charge  ox  une  new  enter- 
prise out  of  which  grew  the  Greenwood  church.    To  this  he 

retirement ,  from  which,  as  his  lasu  labor,  he  came  to 
help  Pilgrim  Church  through  a  crisis  in  its  history. 

Ha  ^ave  much  thought  in  t;  e  l^Ver  d°"  "  to  t1  e 
composition  of  his  little  book,  "The  Road,"  a  plea  for 
Christian  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  unity,  a  little  book 
only  in  its  outward  form.     Besides  this  book,  he  published 
several  tracts;  one  entitle  d,.  "Jesus  the  Smanoipator  of 
"Toman,"  another,  "The  Children  in  the  Church,"  and  another, 
"Blood  Till  Tell."    7e  get  some  hint  of  his  literary  style 
xrom  an  article  published  in  one  January  issue  o~±  uiie  fieine 
Missionary  for  1876,  on  the  topic,  "The  Duty  of  Home  Llission- 
ary  Churches  to  Aim  at  Speedy  3e If -Support . "    The  article 

"The  great  work  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society  is  a  constant  inspiration  to  Christian  effort.  ",7e 


upon 
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of  good  families  come  to  a  sad  end  for  laolc  of  "brave  self- 
reliance.     Is  it  strange  that,,  for  the  same  reason,  some 
ehuxohes  should  allow  their  dependence  upon  the  homo  Llission- 
ary  Society  to  "become  chronic?    Not  all  the  churches,  by  any 
means,    Aa  a  class,  in  their  earnestness  and  other  noble 
cvalities    tl  6  ^~~om©  l  issio^ar"-  churches  will  compare  v.ell 

77i  on  o  ose  s e xx — s up p o j.  i< i ng' •     ijux  j.ere  l-iic.  u.:Lere  is  ■!>  cj-urc-- 

whose  minister  and  members  seem  to  have  little  scruple  in 
■fettlcing  fro©  th.©  Soeidty  all  they  can  set,  and  who  complain 
n  they  co  not  ge .  all  t^_ey  want  •    i j.Qx8  are  aided  cuurct-es 
that  ought  to  be  self-supporting  now;  and  every  aided  church 
ought  to  be  working  with  the  purpose  of  speedy  self-support. 
7?here  the  duty  of  an  immediate  or  very  speedy  self-support 
presses  strongest,  the  Superintendent  or  the  Home  liissionary 
committee  may  not  always  "be  able  to  tell.    3ut  the  church 
Itself  knows ,  or  ou^nt  to  I-mo*..',  Gi.e  earlies  o  momeno ,  v. nen 
it  is  possible  to  proclaim  its  independence,  and  should 
deeply  feel  the  obligation  to  c.o  so  on   .the  very  day  that  it 
has  the  financial  ability.    But  to  do  this,  the  ideas  of  its 
members  as  to  giving  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  must  be 
in  advance  of  what  we  too  often  see.    77hen  a  church  is  first 
organized,  a  member  commences  "by  giving,  say,  from  ten  to 
twenty- f ive  dollars,     he  esteems  that  as  the  extent  of  his 
ability,  while  building  up  a  home  in  a  new  country.     In  five 
years,  he  is  comfortably  settled;  if  a  farmer,  he  has  a  stock 
about  him;  if  a  merchant,  he  2ias  an  established  run  of  trade; 
and  yet,  in  many  cases,  there  is  no  increase  in  his  support 
of  the  church;  or  none  at  all  in  proportion  to  his  change 
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of  circumstances1;    hundreds  of  our  church  members  are  content 
to  go  along  year  after  year  with  no  increase  of  their 
giving  to  the  Lord.    Llany  plead  hard  times;  some  plead 
them  truly,  and  are  e::cusable.    Bttt  in  very  many  cases, 
it  would  not  "be  so  if,  by  energetic  planning  and  laboring, 
they  had  steadily  aocumulatod  that  they  might  have  to 
give  to  the  church  and  its  work.     3ome  Christians  seem  to 
be  afraid  that  they  will  get  rich,  and  go  plodding  along 
with  no  more  enterprise,  industry  and  application  to 
business  than  may  barely  suffice  for  their  daily  subsistence. 
Surely  the  Grood  lord  cannot  bless  either  temporally  or 
spiritually,  the  man  who  has  no  large  desires  to  do  more  and 
more  for  his  church  and  kingdom.    "7e  all  believe  in  preach- 
ing, teaching,  and  speaking  for  Christ;  is  it  not  as  well  a 
duty  to  make  monev,  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  for  him?  If 
the  feeling  of  accountability  to  C-od,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  great  and  increasing  good  through  the  use  of  money,  pre- 
vailed in  our  feeble  churches,  many  of  them  would  soon  be 
ashamed  to  confess  that  they  had  need  of  Home  Ilissionary  aid. 

"Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  reasons  pressing  our 
feeble  churches,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  aim  at  speedy  self- 
support  . !T 

"1.    Ho  give  a  church  a  proper  feeling  of  self- 
relianoe.    This  fits  it  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
must  be  met  in  the  history  of  every  new  organisation.  A 
father  knows  how  necessary  it  is  that  he  should  cultivate 
self-reliance  in  his  boy,  if  he  would  see  him  act  a  manly 
part  in  overcoming  evils  that  lie  in  youth's  pathway.  So 
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he  inspires  hli  son  with  the  idea  of  earning  his  own  living. 
Tit'iout  this  manly  purposes,  the  son  never  knows  when  he  is 
a  man,  is  incapacitated  fox  the  conflict  of  life  and  for  the 
foundation  of  a  noble  character.     Ike  sane  principle  applies 
to  a  church.    Without  a  living  and  abiding  purpose  of  self- 
support,  the'rt  $2  little  self-reliance;  if  little  self-reli- 
ance, there  is  little  force  to  overcome  difficulties,  to 
grow  and  become  strong.    hence  it  is  that  some  churches  are 
ever las tingly  annoying  the  home  Missionary  Superintendent 
for  a  hundred  things  besides  money.    Hot  having  the  spirit 
of  self-reliance  in  this  one  especial  thing,  they  soon  come 
not  to  have  it  in  anything;- 

"2.    To  keep    alive  in  the  members  a  healthy  inter- 
est in  general  Christian  work.    She  church  that  is  seeking 
from  the  Society  just  as  little  as  possible,  and  is  aiming  to 
be  independent  at  the  earliest  moment,  may  comfort  itself 
with  its  share  of  the  good  which  the  money  it  does  not  use 
may  be  doing  elsewhere;  may  rejoice  in  knowing  that  as  soon 
as  it  can  care  for  itself,  the  Society  will  bring  into  life 
another  church  in  some  needy  place.     So  the  missionary  spirit 
will  be  cherished,  end  the  secretaries  would  not  find  again 
as  one  of  them  found,  a  member  of  an  aided  church  in  our 
state,  who  did  not  even  know  the  name  of  the  home  Missionary 
Society.    Members  striving  together  for  self-support  could 
not  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  Society,  in  the  church  at 
large,  and  in. all  missionary  operations. 

:'5.    To  give  the  church  a  clear  and  peaceful  con- 
science.    To  be  happy  and  useful,  a  church  like  an  individual 
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must  iiave  a  clear  conscience  ,  and  no  church  can  have  that 
while  casing  money  tiiat  0.003  not  jus cly  oolong  jo  i o ,  or 
Tffhile  .using  it  with  indifference,  or  without  appreciating 
the  "purpose  of  the  Sooietjr  or  donor.     If  a  child  '-ere  as 
i iic^i ji f er ent  towards  ios  j_atj.er  s  purposes ,  efforts,  and. 
sacrifices  for  his  good  as  some  churches  appear  to  he  to- 
T7ard  thtt  aims  and  sacrifices  of  the  society's  "benevolence 
and  self —denying  sr.poorters  or  the  country,  his  'conscience 
would  "be  ill  at  ease.    .Jid  how  can  the  conscience  of  a 
church  "be  at  ease  in  such  circumstances? 


efforts.     It  loohs  lihe  success,  and  success  rill  surely 
oome ,  when  the  women  of  a  church  are  actively  at  work, 
and  when  "oney  are  really  sacrificing  personal  pleasures 
and  tastes  for  the  church's  good.     It  is  a  grand  sight 
when  the  whole -hearted  "business  men  of  the.  church  are 
really  engaged  to  make  money,  that  they  may  give  it; 
determined  so  to  carry  their  business . spirit  and  management 
into  church  finances,  that  these  shall  illustrate  their 
highest  conceptions  of  business  principles.    An  organisation 
of  but  a  dozen  such  men  and  women  "."ill  not  be  long  in  making 
their  church  self-sustaining  in  any  community  where  a  church 
is  needed,    And  their  efforts  to  do  this  will  develop  them 
into  o:ie  very  Dost  specimens  of  useful  Christians. 

"5.    To  give  %h.Q  church  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  people.     In  every  community  there  are  business  men 
Who  C'.o  noo  process  uo  be  Christians,  yet  who  appreciate  reli- 
gious influences  are  willing  to  help  in  supporting  the  church. 
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But  what  do  t„ese  want  with  a  church  that  is  satisfied,  year 
after  year,  v:ithout  any  earnest  effort  to  the  contrary,  to 
live  upon  the  charities  of  people  elsewhere?    There  are  few 
earnest  ousiness  men  who  care  jo  case  in  "uhoir  lot  with  a 
religious  organisation  shoeing  such  a  want  of  manliness  in 
its  Lie  mb  e  r  s  hi  p . 

JflHfJg'.*    To  promote  most  effectually  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  a  church.    7here  there  is  a  consecrated  diligence 
in  the  business  of  a  church,  there  is  usually  a  correspondin 
zervency  or  spirit,     riie  two  "c^im£*s  belong  'wioccether ■  i.ho 
pervading  spirit  which  moves  the  -"hole  membership-  in  a  unite > 
effort  to  bring  the  church  tip  to  an  independent  financial 
pOoi  uxon )  . .  1  _l -i.  oe  j. i__e j. j   o o  mamx  o  s  u  xuS&jlj-  mi  ox> _»e r  ciG  3Li.r tj  — 
ments  of  church  work."' 

"The  "castor  of  one  of  the  foremost  churches  in  Few 
i 0—iz  ji      said  tjiat  o^.e  zirst  jyears  of  his  ministry  were 
almost  a  failure,  so  far  as  his  ability  to  infuse  active  lif 
into  his  church  was  concerned.    Finally,  he  put  his  service 
x ljj on  3*  j_ i n.£Lno i ci* J.  OuS*o  9  h^ncL  sclicl  go  i*is  _oGOjpJLG  x -_o»"u  i-0  vroxi-Ld. 
call  at  stated  times  on  the  treasurer  for  his  salary,  and 
whenever  it  was  not  there,  he  wouii  regard  that  as  an  invita^ 

awakened  in  the  church,  and  from  that  time  a  new  interest  in 


until  the  ehurch  became  the 
same  -orinci-ole  a-rolies  ever; 
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speaker,  and.  an  Engaging  con 
us  -7as  pure  and  forceful;  it 


if  doing  things.    His  life  a 
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CCwent  y-f  if  th  skat  ch , 

Charles  0.  rarmeter. 
Charles  Owen  Parmeter,  son  of  John  and  Sarah 

/T>fl+-\7^    P~  •vn»43fiT«     ?mci   hrivn    -in   Trinrh  nw    ntt  1 1      Haw  YrtrV 
V  jv>j  u  ^  ;    tjii.-icva*  ,    ..i^-o    "Ui.u    xxx    xii~».uvxx   iixj.x  |    _iv»w  xvjx-i., 

IToveuber  ul ,  1651.    .Lis  education  T7txs  limited.  Decemoer 

1850,  './hen  nineteen  years  of  age  t  he  v/as  married  to 
:.:i3s  Delaney  Liaria  IPuller,  of  Jacks  on,  Ohio.    For  years 

ai  uGi    ^.Qlr  —  }h£S  ,    .'-.a    \7c«o    luulJ..i.3x'unu    GO    UX19  C_Laj-;.-S 

Of  religion,  out  his  devoted  v:ife  took  the  place  of  husband 
and  father  in  maintaining  the  forms  of  religion  in  the 


» 


his  conviction,  came  the  impression  that 
peace  would  ccme  only  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
^reac—  o_*o  ^os  v^jl*    i%.GC0i. c«.in  kj-S  ,  --^  mc^ue  <a<n  a_)oomum6xi.o  12 
the  school  house,  near  his  home,  and  r;ent  v;ithout  sermon 
or  tent  to  preach  before  a  packed  house.     On  his  v/ay,  the 
u6j>.u i     "ho.  ev  eryone  tnao  ohirs  uo  oh,  '  came  go  his  mind* 
ho  began  to  preach  upon  it,  and  oi  once  the  peace  of  God 
cams  to  ;.in.    he  left  his  anvil  and  f  or.ge ,  and  entered 

at  Spencer,  Ohio,  in  June  of  1860,  and  preached  at  C-reen- 
i  0 ,  f  ] 

Prom  1863  to  1865,  he  *."as  a  volunteer  in  the  an 
In  1865-6,  for  eighteen  months,  he  supplied  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Jullivan,  Ohio.     In  18 1 
at  hochester,  in  the  same  state.    From  '. 
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he  was  in  residence,  without  pastoral  charge,  at  Linooln, 
ITebraska.    3Prom  1874  to  1876,  he  supplied  the  I?irst  Baptist 
Church,  at  S'.vedes  Point  and  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Garden  Prairie,  Iowa.    Prom  1875  to  1879,  he  was  pastor  at 
Cromwell.    Then  he  came  back  to  harden  Prairie  in  1872, 
and  *?as  in  service  there  and  at  Kelly  until  the  end  of  his 
life,    he  died  December  15,  1880,  aged  forty-nine  years 
and  twentyvf ©th?  days.  . 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  g©oH  brother  went  into 
the  work  of  the  ministry  with  very  little  preparation.  But 
he  had  many  tilings  in  his  favor.    Pie  had  a  strong  body  and 
an  attractive  personality.    He  was  full  of  fire  and  enthu- 
siasm.   He  was  a  natural  evangelist ,  and  he  was  a  splendid 
singer,    he  was  also  a  good  mixer,  and  was  perfectly  at 
home  among  the  common  people,  farmers,  mechanics,  day  la- 
boreres,  and  everybody.    Lloreover,  he  was  a  mechanical 
genius,    he  could  not  only  shoe  a  horse,  but  he  could 
also  build  a  ho'.-.se.    The  Eelley  meeting  house  is  a  monu- 
ment of  his  mechanical  skill.     It  seems  a  -oitv  that  so 
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•Iwent y-  s iirfc h  ske  t  ch , 

.  Alexander  2.  HcOonnell. 

Alexander  Stockton  IleOonnell,  s.on  of  James  and 
ISargaret  (".Taddell)  HcConnell,  was  born  near   :t.  Olairville 
Ohio,  ITovember  5,  1838.    Ee  was  of  Scot  oh- Irish  parentage. 
He  came  down  a  long  line  of  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who 
vrere  men  of.  influence  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
early  life,  his  mother  dedicated  him  to  the  isork  of  the 
gospel  ministry.    He'  studied  for  a  short  time  in  Pulton 
Academy,  llinnesota.    He  wag  graduated  from  Franklin  Col- 
lege, Ohio,  in  1864,  and  from  Western  Theological  Seminary 
Allegheny,  Jennsylvania ,  in  1865. 

September  5,  1867,  he  was  married  to  l&ry  2liza- 
beth  Graven,  of  !Tew  Athens,  Ohio.    Prom  1867  to  1869,  he 
was  professor  of  I.Iathematics  in  ?ranklin  Oollege,  located 
at  Hew  Athens.    April  29,  18G8,  lie  was  ordained  by  the  St. 
Glairvillo  I resbytsry,  at  Orabap^'le,  Belmont  county,  Ohio. 
His  first  pastorate  was  here  at  ITew  Athens,  where  he  was 
installed  Hay  11,  1868,  and  dismissed  September  4,  1869. 
It  seems  that  for  a  "^art  of  the  time,  ne  had  t.ie  double 
work  of  preaching  and  teaching. 

October  1,  1869,  he  was  installed  over  the  Presb 
cerian  cnurca,  in  xfignlanu.,  Kansas,  and.  was  ciisi'-iissod  Sept 
ember  1,  1872.    At  this  latter  date,  and  in  this  same  plac 
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to  October  9,  3.873 «     'Thile  a»t  Highland,  in  1G71  and  1872, 
he  ms  professor  of  ethics  in  the  Highland  University.  Ee 
then  had  a  short  pastorate,  October  1873  to 'May,  1875,  at 
hacon  City,  hissouri;  then  supplied  the  Plymouth  church,  of 
St.  Louis,  from  Hay  to  November,  in  1875,  and  then  came  to 
Iowa,  beginning  February  20,  1G7G ,  a  fourteen  years'  pas- 
torate at  Gresco,  tailing  up  the  worls  which  Father  Windsor 
had  inaugurated  twenty  years  before. 

In  this  Gresco  field,  probably  Brother  MoOonnell 
CLio.  i.is  bes u  woris ,  and  ms  pas u crate  o.iore  is  among  t„e 
most  successful  and  most  noted  pastorates  of  the  state. 
His  influence  was  felt  in  the  entire  community ,  and  he  was 
a  leuuer  in  "cue  Association  'go  v/aidi  ne  oolongocL.    Under  his 
teaching  and  imstoral  care,  the  Gresco  church  developed  into 
^  strong  and  influential  organization.     It  is  riven  to  out 
i e\7  ")j,SGors  wO  imi3.i.ess  on  a  ciiurcn  ano.  community  iiis  indi- 
viduality so  thoroughly  as  did  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  clear  and  forceful,  always  commanding 


it  tent  ion  of  his  hearers .    hut  it 


he  was  at  his  best.    He  had  a  personal  interest  in  every 
member  of  his  parish. 

His  Gresco  pastorate  came  to  a  close,  October  1, 
1890.'   October  12th,  of  the  same  year,  he  began  a  pastorate 
of  nine  years  at  Deadv/ood,  in  the  Black  Hills.    V'hile  at 
Deadu'ood,  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  v:as  obliged  to 
retire  from  active  ministry  for  a  season,  and  returned 
to  Iowa,    Getting  a  little  stronger,  from  October  of  1899 
to  February  of  1900,  he  supplied  the  ohuxvh  at  'Tesley. 
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He  then  retired  completely  from  active  ministerial  service  , 
and  became  a  citizen  of  Grirmell.    Later,  he  moved  to  ITew 
Sharon,  '"hero  his  son  Paul  had  a  drug  store.    Por  a  time, 
he  was  able  to  take  charge  of  this  business,  but  in  1902 
his  malady  became  so  pronounced,  that  he  was  forced  to 
give  up  all  work.    He  then  took  up  his  residence  in  TTebster 
City,  where  ;iis  son  faul  was  then  residing,  there  ruietly 
to  wait  till  his  end  should  come.     It  vras  not  long1  delayed, 
he  died  of  Bright' s  Disease,  June  23,  1903,  aged  sixty" four  , 
years  and  seven  months,  eighteen  days. 

Some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  man  are  made 
apparent  in  the  foregoing  sketch,    He  v/as  Scotch- Irish  in 
appearance  as  veil  as  in  name  and  blood.    During  alll  the 
years  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  he  wore  burns ide  whiskers. 
He  was  slow  but  solid  in  his  movements.    His  step  v/as  de- 
liberate.   His  speech  was  moderate,  measured,  but  the  sen- 
tences came  out,  and  came  down  with  force,  some  of  them 
with  the  force  of  a  triphammer. 

He  "was  quite  liberal  in  his  theology  for  one  of 
his  blood,    however,  his  sermons  wero  not  theological. 
•They  had  a  good  deal  of  the  literary  flavor  and  finish, 
he  always  used  a  manuscript  in  preaching.  Technically 
speaking,  he  did  no' literary  work,  that  is,  he- wrote  no 
books,  and  but  few  of  his  sermons  or  addresses  were  pub- 
lished.   He  v/as  a  good,  solid,  scholarly,  companionable, 
lovable  brother*    Te  claim  him  as  one  of  our  very  own. 


twenty- seventh  sk*tthi  i^'j 

John  WEsley  Horner, 

-j|  -..       iProm  Metropolis,  Illinois,  under  date  of  Kay  5, 
1915,  Mr.  Horner  writes: 

i         "I  was  "born  in  Lanesville,  Harrison  county,  Indiana, 
September  6,  1852.    Itfy  father,  Jacob  3.  Horner,  was  a  physi- 
o d p vi      U"/-  mot"  62?'  ■   .laicen  name  "'  is  N-^nc Lensono'<r      3oth  1  ere 
mjmQers  oz  the  luetiiodist  Epiflcopal  churc^.     I  studieiL  at  une 
Indiana  it ate  University,  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  Divinity 
School  in  Hay  of  1876. 

air.-  ;h  .       "Jrcm  the  Seminary,  I  .vent  directly  to  Bloomfield, 
Iowa,  as  a  Home  Missionary.     I  was  ordained  by  council  at 
Bloomfield,  September  9,  1876.    May  10,  1877,  I  was  married 
to  Miss  Orpha  iiorgan.     I  waar  called  to  Keosaucjua  in  May  of 
1877.    Here,  Kay  37,  1878,  my  wife  died,  leading  a  sen,  Ovar- 
ies Sumner,  only  two  hours  old.    He  is  now  loving,  and  has  ft 
wife  and  three  sons..     I  remained  in  Keosauopua  about  eighceen 
months.    Broken  in  health,  I  retired  from  t.ue  regular  ministry 
for  a  time,  but  did  supply  work." 

1  Septemoer      ,  1881,  I  was  married  to  lliss  G-ertrude 
K.  Clarke,  at  Des  Lloines,  and  was  called  to  Lake  City,  Minn., 
in  the  spring  of  188£..    Here,  November  20,  1882,  was  born  to 

us  another  daughter,  Helen.     I  closed  my  work  at  Lake  City  in 

October  of  1886,  and  supplied  at  Beardstown,  Illinois,  for.  a*' 
"time . 

"January,  1891,  I  accepted  a  call  to  New  Hampton, 
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Iowa.    Ihile  in  this  pastorate,  personally,  I  went  about  and 
obtained  subscriptions  of  money  sufficient  to  build,  a  parson- 
age and  tlius  enabled  my  successors  to  aave  a  comlortaole  nouse 
which  was  not  my  good  fortune  while  there.    I  had  just  moved 
into  it  -.'hen  I  received  a  call  to  Independence.    Believing  it 
to  be  a  larger  field  oi  work,  I  began  there  in  lo^o,  closing 
my  pastorate  there  in  December  of  1898. 

—  ^-.v  \  ..      "I  was  then  called  to  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  where 
I  remained,  until  i^ovonoer,  IS*''--.     .>e  t.^en  returned  to  Iowa, 
and  I  supplied  at  Valley  Junction  for  a  time,  beginning  in 
September  of  1900.     I  was  t:.en  called  to  the  Congregational 

1905,  and  closed  my  pastorate  at  that  place  December  SI,  1908. 

"September  23,  1908,  our  daughters  were  married 


Hitchcock,  and  Helen,  to  Dr.  E.  H.  Clds.  Both  are  physicians, 
and  there  are  three  sons  in  the  Hitchcock  family,  and  two  sons 
in  the  Olds  family.,    hy  3ight  grandchildren  are  all  boys," 

"I  was  called  to  Auburn  Park,  Chicago,  February  21, 
1909.    My  pastorate  there  continued  until  June  of  1914.  Cne 
of  my  accomplishments  at  Auburn  Park  was  the  building  of  a  new 
house  of  worship,  a  modern,  commodious,  and  handsome  edifice. 
In  June  of  1914,  I  was  called  to  Metropolis,  where  we  are  at 
present  located.1' 

;t      There  is  no  occasion  to  make  much  addition  to. this 
autobiographical  sketch.    Physically,  Mr.  Horner  is  about  the 
average  man.    He  is  strong  socially,  and  a  fluent  speaker.  He 
gave  us  about  a  dozen  years  of  valuable  service  in  Iowa. 
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Twenty- eight  sket  oh , 

Frederick  S.  Bangs. 

Frederick  3         Bangs,  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth' 
(Berry)  Bands',  was  born  in  Groton,  New  York,  July  27,  1848. 
He  prepared  for  college  at  Courtland  Academy,  located  at 
Homer,  New  York,  and  graduated  from  the  Lawrence  University 
in  -ippleton,  '.'Wisconsin,  in  1875.    He  graduated  from  Yale 
Divinity  School  in  1876. 

,-.  i       The  next  day  after  graduation,  from  the  Seminary, 
he  wis  married  to  Hiss  Edith  Seaver  Day,  of  New  Haven,  Ee 
90 s  c ommi ssioned  for  Farming t on ,  I o  wa ,'  Augus t .  1 ,.  1876,  and . 
was  ordained  in  the  December  following,  Dr.  lilliam  Salter, 
of  Burlington,  preaching  the  sermon,  and  Superintendent 
Joseph  Bickett  offering  the  ordaining  prayer. 

.  The  commission  was  renewed  in  1877,  and  he  re- 
signed August  4,  1878.    Hone  of  his  reports  were-  published. 
In  a  letter  from  Santa  -.nna,  California,  dated  September  £0 , 
1914,  llr.  3angs  writes: 

"lay  first  and  only  pastorate  was  at  Partington,  low 
After  two  years  at  Earmington,  I  returned  to  New  Haven,  Connee 
cut,  as  principal  of  '.Torcester  School,  one  of  the  ten  grammar 
schools  of  the  city.     In  this  position,  I  served  seventeen 
years.     Since  1894,  I  have  spent  my  life  on  the  iEarm  or  ranch 
as  it  is  called,  in  California.     Since  leaving  Earmington,  I 
have  served  the  church  as  occasional  supply,  deacon,  teacher 
in  the  Sunday  School,  trustee,  and  any  other  office  or  .duty  I 
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v/as  called  to  fulfill. 

"By  the  first  marriage,  vjas  "born  a  son  Samuel 
Seaver ,  who  died  in  infancy.    She  mother  died  in  1884.  t3y 
second  marriage,  to  august  a  Crane,  of  little  .Tails,  ITe:. 
Jersey,  occurred  May  3,  1688.    Of  this  union,  "ere  born  a 
daughter  and  s  son.  •  Both  are  graduates  of  Pomona  College. 
(The  daughter  completed  her  post  graduate  work,  took  her 
ilasters  Degree  and  taught  in  high  Schools  two  year, 
when  she  resigned  and  was  married  to  Prof.  Charles  E. 
Stearns,  of  Santa  ^nna.    '2he  son  is  pursuing  post  gra- 
duate worlc  at  the  University  of  California,  in  Berkley. 
Providing  for  this  family  has  kept  me  "busy." 
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twenty-ninth  eketph, 

Charles  f;  Wiley i 

Charles  Henley  '73,  ley,  son  of  Thomas  and  Jane 
(Beattie)  liley,  was  born  in  Drumsking,  Tyrone  county, 
Ireland.    November  2,  1847.    His  denominational  ante- 
oedents  and  environments  were  I.Iethodist.    He  attended 
Cornell  College  at  Lit.  Vernon,  Iowa,  graduating  in  1873. 
He  was  ordained  into  the  I.Iethodist  ministrj.'  at  Port  Dodge, 
October  3,  1875,  and  in  that  communion  had  charges  at 
ijrisxoj. ,  oiouic  _\c-.picis  ,  ano,  .rrimgiiar • 

In  September  of  1876,  he  began  withus  at  Hum- 
boldt, and  serve.,  that  church  with  out- stations  up  to 
December  1,  1677,  at  which  time  he  was  commissioned  for 
Burr  Oak  and  Bluff  ton,  Iowa,  and  Leonora,  l.Iinnesota.  Dur- 
ing his  ministry  at  Humboldt,  the  church  came  to  self-sup- 
port,   ^rom  i3urr  Oa:z,  Cctoocr,  1876,  he  reports: 

"I  thought  at  the  close  of  last  quarter  that  it 
had  been  one  full  of  work,  but  if  possible  this  has  been 
more  so.    Last  quarter,  it  was  attendance  upon  extra  services 
and  conversations  with,  persons  seeking  Christ.    This  quarter, 
it  has  been  visiting  at  the  homes  of  those  who  professed 
conversion  aiding  and  encouraging  them  to  a  Christian  life, 

as  well  as  inducing  them  to  unite  with  the  church  gathering 

of  the  fruit.  This  I  have  found  to  be  an  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult work,  hany  who  made  some  movements  under  t:_e  pres- 
sure of  the  meetings  held  by  the  evangelists,  new  seem  not 
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to  have  "been  really  converted.    !L'hen,  too,  many  of  those 
really  converted,  readily  imbibe  the  idea  that  the  Lord 
doesn't  ouch  care  whether  they  unite  T'.rith  Kis  church  or 
reiiiain  outside  oj.  i"C.     uX-icrs,  again,  ThinK  oaa"C  oecauso 
some  of  our  brethren  are  so  intensely  denominational  and 
proselyte  too  much,  they  are  excused  from  uniting  with  any 
denomination,     oo  it  comes  oaat  oi"  une  nearly  one  hunG.rec'. 
olaimad  to  have  been  converted,  not  over  forty  have  united 
with  any  church. 

But  with  tiian^a^ulnes s ,  we  remember  that  our  "uoi 
was  not  in  vain.    IJany  precious  souls  were  gathered  in.  t 
year  so  far  has  "been  a  prosperous  cue,  spiritually.  Our 
crops,  wnicxi  looked  so  well,  are  lying  on  tiie  i"ie.i.u.s  in 

ruin  now  that  is,  what  have  net  "been  burned  up  by  the. 

farmers  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  for  the  fall  plowinir. 


them  to  ruin.     But  we  will  work  cn  in  patience,  trusting 
in  G-od  that  we  shall  have  our  daily  bread.    Help  us  as 

w  vvii    i»*o     ./  U  LC     O  a«  _  -  • 

i 

Brother  Wiley  was  a  large  man  physically.    Ke  h 
light  hair  and  florid  cheeks.    He  had  no  brogue,  and  if  he 
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/.ad  Irish  nit ,  I  do  not  remember  tp 
cation  of  it .     I  do  not  remember  th 
preach.    He  r:as  a  very  earnest  man. 
seriously.    Ee  had  not  fully  found 
si  on,  when  he  v/as  called  av/ay. 


•  I  ever  heard  him 
He  took  life  very 
4s c If  in  his  profe 
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Thirtieth  shetch, 


eec . 


v    a  *  00  ue  uroo„er  s  lire  lies  in  t 

region  cf  obscurity.    Our  records  do  not  <-"ive  him  a  -or 
beginning,  or  a  respectable  ending.    Sometimes  somewr 
*  D0Qv  »  m  ur.e  year  l£o'x ,  he  was  ordained,    he  u 

not  appear  in  our  records  until  1875.  'Without  much  dc 
he  came  to  us  from  some  other  denimination.     I  am  kttAfi 

*    *  ■  4io j-c»xiu. •  iQcoi  is  inuicate 

<  °QG,a^  wits,  ufl  at  TTauooma  and  lazier  in  October  of  II 
Ee  served  this  double  field  for  two  years, 
was  here  a  Home  Missionarv  but  norm  n-p  v-i*  t*  •«  »w' 
P  inc.  m  -•eoruary  ojf  1879,  ..e  was  commissioned  fc 
Plover,  Tisconsin.  In  February  of  I860,  still  under  tl: 
auspices  of  the  Home  IhLssionary  Society,  he  began  at  Hi 
ton,  Wisconsin,  and  was  there  for  five  years. 

January  1,  1885,  „e  w&fl  commissioned  for  Aid 
ly,  and  the  commission  was  renewed  year  bv  r-Spr  tin  *.>,  •, 
In  1893,  he  was  still  at  elderly,  but  without  charge  a 
that  year  his  name  was  starred,  and  he  dro-o-aed  out  of  s 
I  have  but  a  very  indistinct  reccli  snt-i  rm  of 


er  date 


September  4,  1914,  writes: 

"I  regret  that  I  am  not  abl 
formation  thai,  you  may  pet  from  the  Yrii 
sioly  this:    he  came  to  us  from  anothe: 


,  except 


Primitive  llethodist ,  I  think.    Eg  "began  work  at  clover  in 

1879.  Plover  is  five  miles  south  of  Stevens  Point.  In 

1880,  he  went  to  Eiirton,  not.  far  away.     FText ,  he  went  to 
elderly,  in  1888,  and  in  lc./o,  n.9  disappeai'ed  irom  all 
our  records. 

"As  I  remer.iher  him,  he  was  a  man  of  kindly  dis- 
position, devoTeci  \j 0  his  TToric ,  01  mo  o.e  1  a  0  g  suiiiuj ,  anci 
he  had  moderate  success.     The  three  churches  to  which  he 
ministered  -./ere  favorable  localities  for  growth,  hut  they 
nave  each  disappeared  from  our  recorus  ,  --avinfi,' 
become  as  churches,  extinct." 

13rs «  Anna  Husband,  of  Waucoma,  confirms  the  sin- 
position  that  I-Ir.  Lees  was  born  in  England,  and  she  thinks 
that  he  must  have  been  educated  in  the  old  country,  as  he 
was  '.veil  along  in  years ,  having  two  married  'daughters ,  at 
the  time  of  his  pastorate  in  Iowa,    fiiw  wife ,  'whose  maiden 
name  was  Ann  Hayes  was  also  born  in  .Sn£:land. 
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Ihfrty- first  sketch, 

Calvin  C .  Adams . 

Calvin  Callton  Adaras ,  son  of  Levi  Preston  and 
Huth  (Carlton)  Adams,  was  born  in  Reading,  Vermont,  October 
c,  loJLo.    HQ  was  Qaucaxea  aii  t>l.q  ^.lmoaj-j.  union  Aoaaemy, 
and  Lliddlsbury  College.    There  is  no  record  as  to  his 
theological  training.    Probably  he  was  not  a  seminary _ 
graduate.    He  was  ordained  at  Tairfield,  Vermont,  September 
5,  1850,  and  was  pastor  here  from  1849  to  1856. 

From  1856  to  1866,  he  was  located  at  Ivanhoe , 
Illinois.    From  this  field,  September  1858,  he  reports: 

"I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  communicate  the  fact 
that  the  lord  has  visited  his  people  here  in  great  mercy, 
and  revived  his  work,    le  may,  we  think,  safely  reckon 
as  many  as  twenty-five  conversions.    The  work  commenced  in 
the  early  part  of  the  winter,  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  grace,  and  has  throughout  been  characterized  by 
great  solemnity,     "here  has,  been  no  undue  excitement. 
Another  feature  of  the  revival  now  in  progress  is,  the 
reclaiming  of  backsliders.    Several  church  members  who 
left  their  homes  at  the  East  years  ago,  but  have  not  here 
united  with  the  people  of  God,  have  been  lead  to  see  their 
neglect  of  duty  in  this  respect,  and  have  taken  the  steps 
preparatory  to  a  union  with  the  church.     It  is  expected 
that  twenty-five  individuals  will  unite  with  the  church 
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ne:rt  Sabbath,  tifliftfy  by  profession,  and  five  by  letter." 

In  January  of  165  7,  he  v:as  commissioned  for 
Slkhorn,  7isoonsin.     November  of  1858  finds  him  bach  in 
Illinois,  commissioned  for  the  Congregational  church  in 
Bingr.'ood,  MoEenfy  county,  and  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Qreemrobd. 

In  1859,  he  T.?as  located  at  Seward,  and  Tvas  in 
service  there  until  June  15,  1875,  at  r.'hich  time  he  began 
a  pastorate  of  seven  years  at  hontour,  Io".:a.     In  1885,  he 
retired,  resided  a  while  at  New  Eartford,  out  tho  last 
score  of  years  of  his  life  his  residence  was  at  Cedar  Palls 
where  he  died  Cctooer  <^1,  1906,  aged  ninety-three  years  and 
thirteen  days. 

L£r..  Adams  was  a  typical  Hew  Englander  in  many 
ways,    he  was  tall,  spare,  with  florid  cheeks  and  sandy 
hair,     he  was  sober,  sedate,  dignified,  moderate  in  his 
speech  and  movement s , kind ,  courteous,  honest  and  truthful 
almost  to  an  excess,  a  perfect,  Christian  gentleman. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  had  no  home.    His  first 
wife,  Zmmeline  Benson,  of  Durby,  Vermont,  to  whom  he  v/as 
married  July  21,  1845. 
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Thirty-second  sketch, 

William  Irving  Phillips . 

She  subject  of  this  sketch  descends  from  the 
Southbcro  (Llassachusetts )  branch  of  the  Phillips  family, 
which  came  from  Baglanft  to  American  in  the  soventteenth 
century,  leaving  homo  and  a  "large  property  for  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  freedom  in  the  worsrafp  of  God." 
Eis  father,  CTilliam  Nelson  .Phillips,  born  near  'Tatertown, 
3?ow  York,  in  1834,  died  at  Albany,  Oregon,  in  1896.  He 
was  adjutant  in  the  Civil  Tar.    (The  mother  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  Lucy  Jane  Taylor,  of  Charlton,  Saratoga 
county,  Tew  York.     Che  was  born  in  1827,  and  died  in  1858. 
The  geneological  records  of  her  ancestors  wjto  -ero  from 
England  run  back  to  the  eleventh  century.     The  great  grand- 
father Sbeneaer  Philips,  born  in  Southboro,  Ilassachusetts , 
in  175.C,  died  at  Grafton,  in  1834.    He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Tar  of  hevolution,  andoarticipated  in  the  .Cattle  of 
Bunker  hill. 

Tilliam  Irving  Phillips,  wag  born  July  20,  1847, 
in  Charlton,  Saratoga  county,  ITew  York.    Ee  grew  up  on  a 
farm,  attended  district  school;  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in 
186^,  enlisted  as  a  drummer  boy  in  the  105  Illinois  Regiment; 
in  March,  1665,  he  reenlistoh  as  a  private  in  the  23  Illinois 
Veteran  Infantry.     This  company  belonged  to  Ilulligan's  Irish 
Brigade.    Of  his  army  experiences,  he  writes: 

"Tfhile  in  the  army  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  I  was 
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loam-like  structure 


a  field  hospital.    The  average  deaths  of  soldiers  lying 
around  me  was  about  four  per  day.     It  was  thought  that  I 
would  not  recover.     I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  must  become 
a  Christ ian,  if  possible.     I  did  not  fcnow  now  to  go  about 
it,  and  there  was  no  one  to  tell  me.    Finnally,  after  sever 
days  of  eons Herat ion,  I  decided  that  the  first  step  was  to 
believe  in  God.    12y  mind,  however,  could  not  grasp  the  idea 
of  God  being  ' everywhere , 1  but  finally  it  occurred  to  me 
that  if  God  -was  everywhere  ,  :ie  must  be  in  the  rafters  above 
my  cot,  and  that  I  must  be  always  before  him  as  I  lay  help- 
less on  my  back,  and  I  was  now  able  to  rest  in  that  concept 
ion.    Then  I  studied  what  to  do  next,  and  orayer  was  sug- 
gested.    i.he  only  prayer  t.iat  I  jinew  was  cue  one  taught  me 

as  a  little  boy  by  my  mother,  'Fow  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep 

I  pray  tr.e  Lore  my  cor.l  to  ice  op, '  etc.  —  —  and  this  was  for 
a  time  my  prayer,  night  and  morning.    Considering  the  matte: 
day  by  day,  I  got  a  more  sensible  idea  of  what  would  be 
pleasing  to  Cod  in  prayer.     I  had  fully  given  myself  to 
God,  and  He  was  leading  mo.". 

"About  that  tine,  I  was  moved  $own  the  river  to 
the  hospital  at  Tort re ss  Monroe;    The  exposure  on  the  boat 
ana  "Che  consowuenij  cold  came  near  oeing  ratal  uo  me.  In 
time,  I  was  able  to  get  up  and  move  slowly  by  the  aid  of 
crutches.     God  was  with  me,  and  I  Y/as  very  ha-opy.  About 
tiie  oiiiiQ  I  wa3  able  to  get  un,  -.od  sen~c  a  man  rrom  t^ie 
-army  head<~r_arters  who  said  that  his  interest  in  me  dated 


iack  to  the  time  when 


IQ  TTT  no 
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field  lios'^iti 


Fortress  llonroe.    I  did  not 

thing  a"bont  the  man  no*.?,  on 


do  n< 


'eiaemoer  with  gratitude  that 


in  ",'onld  not  sake  'no'  fro  an  answe 


me  to  take  my  disc. 


return  to  Illinois.     I  declined 


to  take  my  dischar 


"T  oiin 


oecome 


ment ,  and  if  I 
"buried  where  I 


Baltimore  on  its 
compelled  to  cam- 


x  cuiuy  ana  service  ior  tne  govern- 
,  I  would  prefer  to  die  and  "oe 
G-od-sent  man  finally  prevailed, 
n  ocejn  liner  u.iat  would  oouch  at 

,  : 

up  "per    deck  for  the  ni^'ht  ride* 


- 

matter  to  £od,  and 


ac  coram 


I 


on  tiie  ve 


jo 


Eiy  grayer,  even  if  tne  messenger  was  not  an  ar.gel-.    Down  in 
the  hold  of  the  ship,  "below  waterline  ,  in  darkness  and 
warmth,  I  found  comfort  and  safety.     It  occurred  to  me 
that  this  man  must  have  a  motive  of  roooery  that  led  him 
to  show  so  much  interest  in  my  welfa,re.     I  thanked  God  for 


^i-oep  awai-ce  tnrouj 


or  more  of  jack  pay  whi'oh  I  received  '-.'ith  my  i 
"About  midnight  and  in  impenetrable  darkness, 


robbers 


up 


in  t-j 


.is  same  nan  wno  .iiad  assisted  me  "Go  trie 


any  danger  in  on 

goodlooking  hacks 
seen  liard  usage, 
•turned  down  an  a. 


.  I  notice;'.  I 


e  ttJa&Ti 


"t  1  ong  a j.  u  e  r  o .  _o  s  u  ar  o , 


.n  the  re; 


,st  several 


gliding,  out  of  which  came  several  men  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  have  me  go  with  them  into  the  building  for  some 
'citizen's  clothes.'     I  refused,  and  told  the  hackman  to 
drive  on  out  of  that  alley.     It  would  seem  that  they  must 


by  force . " 


JC  I  was  armed,  or  c 

"Soon  after  reaohin 
.  the  hackman  opened 


■ 


I  alighted,  I  was  surround 


,s  befo: 


i,t  once. 

>  next  stoi 


e  deo-ot 


gathering  crowd, 
alive red  me  again! 


journey  home . " 

ffcon  his  return  home,  Mr.  Phillies  joined  the 


church,  at  Bloomingdale  ,  then  served  as  pastor  by  the  late 
barren  P.  Day,  D.  D,  ,  v;ho  closed  his  days  as  pastor  emeritus 
of  the  Zirst  Congregational  Church  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 


to  take  a  college  and  seminary  course,  which  at  lengtn  he 
was  constrained  to  do.    he  attended  ^heaton  College,  gra- 
duating in  1873,  and  the  Chicago  theological  Seminary,  fi- 
nishing his  course  in  1876.    he  was  orciainod  at  College 
Springs,  Iowa,  September  1,  1876,  Sup't  Joseph  Pickert 
preaching  the  sermon,    here  lie  was  pastor  for  about  two 
years,    aoou'u  one  time  of  ms  orainaoion,  iie  was  marrieo. 
to  a  Iliss  Liary  Bissell,  who  was  born  among  the  Choctaws 
in  the  Indian  territory,  where  her  parents  were  laboring 
under  tae  auspices  o.l  ti.e  A«  B«  C«  S1*  M« 

Of  his  seminary  course  and  first  pastorate,  lir. 
Phi  Hips  w rites: 

1  I  entered  tr.e  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  with 
very  limited  knowledge  of  the  English  Bible  for  several 
reasons:    I3y  mother  died  when  I  was  cuite  young;  my  father 

teen.     I  came  out  of  the  Seminary  as  I  entered,  with  but 
little  knowledge  of  the  English  Bible,  and  less  as  to  ho?/ 
to  use  it  in  personal  work.     rx'he  method  of  training  in 
the  Seminary,  it  is  said,  has  changed  since  that  day. 

"I  was  ordained  soon  after  reaching  College 
Springs.    This  Congregational  ehuroh  at  College  Springs, 
besides  the  ordinary  articles  of  faith,  etc.,  had  testimonies 


sale,  and  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage,  and  on 
secret  societies.     In  issuing  its  letter  missive  to  the 
churches  asking  for  delegates  to  consider  my  ordination, 
the  church  voted  that  its  committer  state  in  the  letter 
that  'it  is  hoped  that  no  minister  or  delegate  will  con- 
sider himself  invited  to  sit  in  the  Oouncil  who  is  an  t 
adhering  member  of  any  secret  society.'    A  number  of  those 
invited  refused  to  send  delegates.    The  church  at  .-led  Oak 
wrote:     'The  e:q>ress  sentiment  of  the  members  was  unanimous 
in  opposition  to  sending  delegates  under  t..e  requirements 
of  your  invitation,  excluding  from  your  Christian  fellowship 
members  of  secret  organisations.'    Among  those  who  accepted 
and  attended  -as  Rev.  John  Todd  of  the  Tabor  church,  who 
remained  a  helpful  and  sympathetic  friend  to  me,  not  only 
in  Iowa,  but  after  I         become  a  pastor  in  Illinois. 

"During  my  pastorate  of  a  little  less  than  two 
years,  there  -..ere  ten  additions  to  the  church,  half  of 
which  were  received  on  profession  of  faith.    During  the 
most  of  this  period,  there  was  a  respectable  minority 
determinately  opposed  to  tnl  pastor,  though  the  majority 
stood  by  me,  and  gave  me  loyal  support.    Hot  being  able  to 
overcome  this  opposition,  I  resigned,  and  wrote  to  the  Home 
Missionary  Superintendent  that  I  wished  a  church,  and  vTould, 
if  required,  serve  two  churches,  and  that  these  churches 
should  decide  xor  c.iems elves  as  to  the  amount  ox  salary. 
Superintendent  Adams  wrote  very  kindly:     'You  have  decided 
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views  as  to  secret  societies.     I  am  oppose!  to  them,  and 
throw  my  influence  against  them,  out  I  presume  I  do  not 
carry  this  as  far  as  you.    If  any  field  opens  among  tha 
c::urches  to  which  you  are  adapted,  I  shall  oheerfully  re- 
commend you.     jut  i±  I  understand  you  as  I  thine  I  do, 
these,  of  course,  as  you  can  readily  see,  are  not  generally 
found." 

leaving  Iowa,  Mr.  Phillips  went  bach  to  Illinois 
and  took  charge  of  the  church  at  lindenwood,  Ogle  county, 
Illinois,    h'e  carried  to  this  church  from  College  Springs, 

"This  is  to  certify  that  Rev.  1.  I.  Phillips 
a.  nd  Mrs.- Mary  Phillips  are  members  with  us  in  good  and 
regular  standing,  and  faithful  Christian  workers,  and  as 
such  we  recommend  them  to  your  Christian  fellowship." 

In  this  Lindenwood  field,  Mr*  Phillips  preached 
also  at  a  schoolhouse  distant  in  the  country.    At  this 
place  ,  there  was  a  revival  at  y/hich  some  twenty-sis  pro- 
fessed faith  in  Christ. 

In  1880,  Llr.  Phillips  came  into  the  employ  of 
the  National  Christian  .association.    For  thirty-f ive  years 
now,  he  has  been  connected  with  this  organisation,  in  va- 
rious capacities  treasurer,  secretary,  and  managing  edi- 
tor of  "The  Christian  Cynosure."    Of  his  work  in  the  asso- 
ciation, .he  says: 

"Enterinp*  unon  the  work  of  the  LTat ic^al  C1  ristian 
Association  brought  me  into  a  wide  field  of  influence,  as 
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editor  of  "Che  Christian  Cynosure IT  I  have  had  an  audience 
of  several  thousand  per  month,  end  my  correspondence  lias 
brought  me  into  touch  '.vith  many  minds  in  every  state  of  the 
Union  and  in  many  foreign  countries.     I  look  hack  upon  my 
many  years  of  service  in  this  unpopular  cause  with;  peculiar 
feelings  of  thankfulness  to  3od  because  of  the  spiritual 
blessing  it  has  "brought  me  and  the  great  good  I  have  seen 
accomplished.    Many  hundreds  of  ministers  and  others  have 
been  freed  from  lodge  obligations  and  received  in  consequence 
a  great  spiritual  impulse  Which  has  enriched  their  lives, 
and  enabled  G-od  to  do  great  things  through  them.    The  aiding 
and  strengthening  of  the  denominations  having  a  testimony 
apposed  to  secret  societies  has  not  been  small,  and  the 
supplying  in  some  measure  the  request  for  literature  from 
foreign  fields  has  also  been  important.     I  regard  the  na- 
tional Christian  Association  as  hot-*1  a  foreign  8.vid  hone 
missionary  association,  because  kher  is  worldwide  need  for 
its  service. 


a  q 


-~-SSOci& u ion ,  anci.  so  generally  are  its  principles  and  its 
works  misapprehended,  that  I  vrish  to  state:     The  National 
Christiun  Association  seeks  first  to  exalt  the  name  of 
Jesus  jurist  as  "L_~e  only  Savior.     It  believes  in  the  deit 

■ 


o  trut 
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important  facts  that  man.  can  incorporate  into  his  life,  an< 
the  most  important  testimony  th&t  he  can  utter  to  his 
xelloTOien. 

"In  the  second  place,  the  association  testifies 
against  the  secret  la&ge,  system,  because  it  antagonises 
every  cne  of  the  above  porposi'^icns ,  as  can  be  readily 
shovrn  from  standard  wcecfcs  of  leading;  lodge  vr iters.  The 


ant  i - Ghr i  st  ian 


acter  is 


vide:: 


lie vers  of 


of  Oberlin  College 


1  ixe  ex— i  re  s i  dent  C. 
L  declare  ,  "Its  relij 


deistic 


conui  i/i Oiis  u-ian  v**ose  j.  e  /e&j.e  .>«.  m  o„e  uospei.  oit  jj.ii.is  u  o*™ 
Hev,  rathaniel  Colver,  ex-pastor  of  the  -'reimciit  temple 
3aptist  Qhurch,  .~oston,  and  ex-Ire si dent  of  the  Baptist 
Lni versity  of  Chicago ,.  renounced  masonry,  and  said,  it  is  a 
specious  combination  of  Christianity,  Judaism,  and  heathen- 


ism. Its  oaths  are  licentious  and  "profane.  Ail©' 
xnov/n  sococ.er  is  ~)r.  u-oorgo       .Veiicecost,  wicLely 


■ell 


a  Presbyterian  pastor  and  e- 
secret  societies  are  in.iuii; 


:1 1  3  0  • 


James  11 » 
3-e^ree .  1 


emy  o: 


.tute  si 


£$  counterfeit. 


on, 


QZZpOlinu.    uearS-  Ciie   mai-uS    01    TJiiQ    kjO-LpOxlu  ,    ci.Hu.   IS   a  COUntCr^-Cli! 

of  the  religion  of  the  Old  and  Hew  Testaments.1'  Joseph 
Cook  of  Boston  saicT,  "Secret  oaths  are  forbidden  to  church 
memoers  oy  some  uiiriij  uii-n  GLenominajyions ,  ana  qxlkjxq  oe  oj* 
all.;'    Dr.  3dward  Beecher  deolared:     "Its  worships  ,  therefore, 
tahen  as  a  system,  is  in  rivalry  to  and  in  depredation  of 

\j  x- X  x  o  \t   £tx1 Cl   L/    j»  1 S  ^  1 0*2*11  u 3?"  •       Xl"l   LL  v    X  3    x  v3  "v  G  a*LL  0  Ci.  *t  i.6    ...u  u  j»  0  0*L 

fik^tan  to  Christ.    By  it,  Christ  is-  dethroned  and  Satan  ex- 
alted."   Ehese  testimonies  could  he  extended  "beyond  the 

—  11*11  u  S    0-*-    QOLLlG-i.    OX    o ^.0 SS   "77X10   2-0*  vrG   nO"t   G 11G  C'_   in.  uO    u  1^.(3 

matter.     I  do  not  understand  how  I  could  he  justified  in 
withholding  a  warning  now  that  the  light  has  come ,  or  he 
innocent  oi  uiie  Q-LooG.  or  0OUJ.0  1.L  x  clo  no  u  warn  men  as  a 
witness  of  Jesus  Christ  against  what  has  been  called,  'Sa- 
tan's masterpiece  for  the  destruction  of  the  souls  of  men.' 
I  gave  one  act-dross  onl^/  on  secret  socie  oies  wixilo  I  wt^s 
pastor  at  College  Springs,  and  one  cnl2r  on  the  same  subject 
while  I  was  pastor  at  Lindenwood,  Illinois.     It  could  not 
oe  Justly  saici  cr.at  I  r.ave  made  a  hobby  or  ic,  nor  do  I 
see  how,  in  the  light  of  the  facts,  I  could  have  done  less." 

Outside  of  his  work  with  the  Christian  Associa- 
tions, Ha?,  Phillips  was,  in  t2:e  year  1896,  and  again  in  1900, 
one  of  the  presidential  electors  on  the  Illinois  Prohibi- 
tion ticket.    He  was  also  for  a  time  president  of  the  Du 
Page  county  Sunday  School  Association,  and  delegate  to  the 
Sabbath  Association  of  Illinois. 


In  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  communication, 
I  It.  Phillips  says: 

'  Lirs •  x iiillips  o  kill  aoio.os  m  SuroriKiJ.i  00  care 
for  and  comfort  her  hns'band,  wh0  is  devoted  to  the  v/ork  to 
7/hich  GrOcT  hafl  called  him.    2hey  have  three  sons  in  active 
Christian  service,  and  in  sympathy  with  their  parents  vietrs 
as  to  the  saloon  and  secret  societies  and  other  evils,  for 
vrhose  final  uprooting  they  are  looking  to  the  time  rhen  onr 
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JDaiytjP" third  sketch, 

John  Rodney  Barnes. 

John  Rodney  Barnes,  son  of  John  Rodney  Barnes, 
LI.  B«,  was  born  in  Preble,  Court  land  count;  ,  ITew  York, 
December  19,  1829.    Eis  father  died  soon  after  he  "oegan 
the  practice  ox  nis  profession,  and  a  litcle  oei'ore  the 
birth  of  his  son.    Ihe  mother  died  when  he  vias  only  six 
years  of  age.     "I  became, ;'  he  says,  "an  adopted  child  in 
a  backward  neighborhood  of  farmers ,  a  little  settlement 
in  the  town  of  Peble.    Then  I  was  able  to  read  intelli- 
gently, the  state  of  ITew  York  place  a  a  library  in  the 
school  district.    Chat  library  was  the  means  of  making  me 
a  student . 

"I  was  graduated  from  Oberlin    College  in  1851, 
and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in. 1655." 

He  was  ordained  at  Central  tillage,  Connecticut, 
October  5,  1865,  and  served  this  church  for  two  years^  His 
next  field  of  labor,  1867-S,  was  at  Rosemond,  Illinois.  From 
1869  to  1S75,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Collinsville ,  Illinois.    His  next  pastorate  was  3arlville , 
(Illinois)    where  he  was  in  service  for  the  two  years  1874-6. 

Ee  then  came  over  into  Iowa,  and  in  the  years,  187 
8,  was  located  at  Sldora.    MM  then  had  a  pastorate  of  three 
years ,  18/8—G1,  c/fc  Fays ^ ^ e ,  and  m  1881  and  1882,  -ie  was  at 
Earlville  and  Almoral. 
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He  then  returned  to  Illinois,  and  from  1682  to 
1884  was  pastor  at  Formal.    Prom  1884-  to  1888,  he  was  at 
Chan&lerville ,  and  from  1888  to  1890,  at  Jacksonville. 
From  1891  to  1894,  he  was  at  Plainfield;  from  1895  to  1898 
at  Toburn;  at  Smington  from  1898  to  1900,  and  at  Omena, 
Lliehigan,  from  1900  to  1903. 

Having  reached  the  age  of  seventy-three,  he  at 
tnat  time  retired,  and  xor  a  number  oi  years  nad  r-is  resi- 
dence at  87  Illinois  Street,  Jhioa;:o  heights.     Since  1911, 
he  has  made  his  home  at  lake  Charles,  Louisiana.    Prom  thi 
place,  under  date  of  January  310,  1915,  he  writes: 

"My  wife  and  myself,  have  been  much  under  the 
doctor's  care  for  the  past  three  months.  Mrs.  3arnes  is 
still  suffering  and  helpless.  It  is  not  strange ,  as  s-^o 
is  eighty  years  of  age.     I  am  eighty-five." 
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Thirty-fourth  sleet  qb, 

Ge  or  ge  S .  lo  skri&gs . 

George  Cavanah  Lochridge,  son  of  Isaac  IT.  and 
M&rtha  G»  (Smerson)  Lochridge,  v.'as  oorn  in  nophins ,  Ky.  , 
June  24,  1845.  Then  two  years  of  age,  his  parents  moved 
to  Clayton  county,  Iowa,  and  later  to  Delaware  county. 

_i"C  "Ciie  age  ox  eigiioeen,  Jie  enxisoeo.  in  one 
Fifth  Iowa  Calvary,  and  served  in  the  army  until  the  end 
of  the  ?7ar.    Ee  was  always  a  diligent  student,  using  every 
Opportunity  go  read  and  soudy.    ne  taugiio  scuool  xor  s eve  — 
ral  years  after  returning  from  the  Tar.    He  was  married 
at  ColosLvarg,  Ionm*  October  18,  1871,  to  Hing, 

jAC  V  .     J..     _•  U  O-.Cwu  ,  J 

forming  the  ceremony.. 

I!r.  Lochridge  became  a  Christian  and  united  with 
tiie  ~j ongr egat i onal  church  v/hen  -i_Vi.it  e  a  young  man,  out  ._e 
did  not  decide  to  he  a  minister  until  he  had  been  married 
about  five  years.     It  is  reported  that  he  studied  theology 
under  the  direction  of  i-'residenc  aishe ,  of  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary.    Ee  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Duburue  association,    his  first  pastorate  was  at  Center 
.. oi.ii ,    ..icre  i_e  oegan  servxeo  -.ccooor  o_ls"C ,  lo  /  / .  at  allien 
date  he  was  ordained,  hev,  H.  S.  Deforest,  of  TTaterloo, 
preaching  the  sermon,  and  lie  v.  L.  '.7.  3rintnall,  of  Indepen- 
dence offering  the  ord 
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this  field  for  five  years.    With  Center  Boint  was  yokel  Uroy 
13.11s,  twelve  miles  distant,  and  t$ie  church  at  Green  Grove, 
si:-:  miles  away,    he  would  preach  at  Center  Point  on  one 
Sabbath,  morning  and  evening,  and  at  Greens  C-rove  in  the 
afternoon;  aiii  at  ©toy  hills  the  ne::t  sabbath,    he  found 
this  work  very  severe,  especially  during  the  winter.  Many 
times  when  the  roads  were  impassable  for  his  horse  ,  he 
walked  to  the  afternoon  service,  and  returned  to  the  even- 
ing service  in  Center  Eoint,    Prom  this  field,  April,  1878, 
he  reports: 

"The  past  quarter,  especially,  i:as  been  a  pre- 
cious season  for  my  field.    We  have  held  e:-:tra  union  meet- 
ings, five  weeks  at  Center  doint,  and  three  weeks  in  droy 
llills.    During  a  part  of  the  time,  Evangelist  Millard,  of 
Dubuque,  was  with  us.     I  think  there  were  seventy-five  or 
eighty  conversions  in  the  two  places.    Te  have  just  closed 
the  series,  and  do  not  yet  know  just  iiow  much  we  shall  be 
strengthened  numerically.    He  received  at  Center  Point  in 
February,  eight  on  profession  and  si:c  by  letter,  and  expect 
to  receive  q.  number  mere  to  both  churches  at  our  Larch  and 
succ eeding  communi ons , 

"Our  prospects  for  permanently  establishing  and 
sustaining  our  faith  and  polity  here,  I  think,  are  brighter 
than  they  have  been;  though  there  are  yet  difficulties.  If 
we  can  hold  on    for  a  few  years,  all  will  be  right." 

Ilr.  j_ochridge '  s  neirb  field  was  Seneca,  Kansas, 
where  he  was  in  service  from  liar  oh  of  1882  to  January  of 


sic 

iTom  this  field,  he  reports  in  IJay  of  1885  as  follows 
"The  lord  of  the  Harvest  has  blessed  us,  and  we 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  an  ingathering.    2he  blessing  we 
have  laoored  for  and  prayed  xor  f  has  come  to  us.     I  inti- 
mated, I  think,  in  my  report,  that  I  anticipated  a  blessing 
but  saw  no  indications  of  it.     I  immediately  set  about 


was  the  best  for  this  place.     7e  united  with  the  Methodists. 
Beginning  with  the  week  of  prayer,  our  meetin  s  continued 
si::  weeks;  fivo  weeks  conducted  by  an  evangelists  J.  W.  Dean 
Very  early,  the  audiences  grew  too  large  for  any  of  our 
churches,  and  ■  e  Wfrnt  into  tbfj  &  A.  S*  hall,  the  evening 
audiences  averaging  from  five  hundred  to  sis:  hundred.  77e 

awakened  and  strengthened- -a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty 

with  no  excitement  and  noise,  but  with  the  manifest  -oower 


.    I  1 


a  siioru  pas'cora'ce  ao  Wauprin,  beginning  .jeptcmuer  ls"o ,  IS 00 
his  health  failingl  his  church  gave  him  a  vacation  of  two 
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or  three  months.    He  went  to  Southern  California  in  Jan^ 
of  1902,  out  was  never  able  to  return  to  his  church.  HI 
-pastoral  relation  to  "^auoun  was  terminated  Hay  31,  1902. 
.hfter  this  date,  he  wa3  wixhotiy  charge  ao  long  ^eaon, 
California,  -'here  he  died  April  20,  1&03,  age  a  ult^-se'v 


ruitful  ministry  with  an  imperfeo 


earth,  and  a  life  made  inconro! 


useful  man,  and  was  respected,  honored  and  love 


or- 


iel o; 


John  Newton  McLoney,  son  of  John  and  Jane  (Toni- 


do- 


,depy 


.ted  froi 


College  in  1871, 


•ur o .lies  m 


•ruaineo.  over 


it  Vermillion, 


Parian  -  e  on 


resigned  to  accept 


lioux  Jl" 


In  January  ox  II 


organised  olmron  at  Sioi 


dorm  Lis  oast  orate  imd  all  worlc  of  life.    He  died  Jaarcii  16, 
1884,  aged  thirty-five  years,  three  months,  and  sixteen  days 
He  was  never  married.    There  7.7as  a  notice  of  his  death  in 
the  Home  Ilissionary  for  Hay,  1884,  but  this  notice  added  no 
information  respecting  his  life,  and  gave  no  hint  of  his 
character  and  services. 

In  a  recent  manual  of  the  Sioux  Palls  church,  the 
following  paragraph  may  be  found; 

"The  church  left  pastorless ,  '.:as  fortunate  in 


services  oi 


Icjjoney,  of  Sioux  City, 


Iowa,  who  was  called  by  vote  of  the  church  December  21,  1878, 
and  entered  upon  his  work  the  first  of  the  year  187C.  Hhe 
o&uroh  took  hold  of  the  work  vigorously ,  and  during  the  first 
y&ar  of  hr.  LIcLoney's  "pasooracc  ,  cw^wfcj  — uiiw.  additions  *.vere 
made  to  the  membership,  twenty  persons  presenting  letters, 
and  si:£  making  profession  of  their  faith.    During  the  entire 
five  years  of  LIr,  LIcLoney's  service,  the  church  was  united 
and  harmonious,  and  had  a  steady,  healthy  growth.  On 
Tuesday,  the  18th  of  March,  1684,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
this  lait.iiul  worker  was  called  nooo  oy  ais  -.master,  leaving 
the  church  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  true  and  tried  friend,  one 
who,  by  his  quiet  and  loving  ways,  and  Christian  character 
and  conversation,  endeared  alll  hearts  lio  himself.  During 
Mr.  LIcLoney's  illness,  :iev.  A.  P,  Lyons,  of  Rock  Eapids,  a 
MWh.oG.ist  clergyman  (who  afterwards  became  a  Gongregationalist ) 

Underneath  his  picture  in  the  manual  is  written: 
"Re-',  J.  IT.  lloloney,  the  pastor  v;hom  everyone 

loved. n 


Hh i  rt  v-  s  i xt  h  s Ice  t  c  h  ,* 

ha r low  3.  Mills  . 

In  reply  to  a  recuest  for  an  aut ob i ograplii  aal 
sketch,  Mr,  Mills*  writes  from  Bensonia,  Michigan,  August 
12,  1914,  as  follows: 

"I  have  been  trying  to  employ  someone  to  '.rite 
my  autobiography,  but  no  one  seems  to  be  rilling  to  under- 
"ta.iie  so  Cuisagreeaole  a  tasiij  so  I  suppose  I  shall  nave  uo 
tell  you  a  few  things  about  myself,  though  I  find  it  a 
rat  he  r  unint  e  r  e  s  t  ing  s  ub  j  e  c  t , 

ITI  was  born  in  Clay,  Washington  county,  Iowa, 
October  8,  1346.    My  parents  oame  wltll  a  number  of  cither 
families  to  this  place  in  1840.    They  gathered  under  some 
oak  trees,  some  of  which  are  still  standing,  on  the  first  ■ 
Fourth  of  July  after  their  arrival,  and  organized  the  Con- 
gregational church  of  Clay,  which  is  still  doing  business  at 

the  00773 ,  working  on  the  farm,  and  attending  the  district 
school.    As  I  look  back  upon  it  no-.;,  it  seems  to  me  a  pretty 
healthy  and  wholes ome  wa$  for  a  boy  to  grow  up,  though  I 
fear  I  did  not  have  the  stuff  in  me  for  a  first  class  farmer. 
The  clmrch  and  tlie  Sunday  School  furnished  some  of  the 
strongest  influence  in  those  early  days ,         in  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  Christian  home,  my  thoughts  were  early  turned 
toward  my  duty  to  God,  and  my  personal  relations  to  Him 


SIS 

•.;cre  a  matter  £f  serious  concern,  even  before,  at  the  arc 
of  twelve,  I  decided  to  live  a  Christian  life,  and  in  the 
little  brown  s  <shoolhau.se  I  took  upon  myself  these  vows  to 
which  I  am  still  striving  to  "be  faithful.    With  deepest  gra- 
titude, I  remember  some  of  the  pastors  that  ",ve  had,  and  the 
regular  services  of  that  little  country  church  did  much  to 
turn  my  thoughts  toward  the  Christ ian  ministry." 

"I  taught  two  or  three  terms  of  school,  one  in 
the  home  neighborhood,  and  went  for  a  few  terms  to  Denmark, 
Academy.    My  preparatory  course  was  interrupted  by  my  fat- 
her's death,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness and  care  for  the  family  for  two  years ,  but  finally 
finished  my  course  in  Denmark  in  the  spring  of  1670.  Prof. 
::«  3£.  Edson,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  school,  was 
to  me  a  great  source  of  inspiration,  as  he  was  to  a  large 
number  of  students  who  came  under  his  instruction. ,T - 

"I  entered  the  college  at  Grinnell  in  the  fall  of 
1870.     I  was  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  my  own  efforts 
and  paid  my  college  expenses,  hy  managing  a  boarding  club, 
teaching  singing  school  in  Chester  and  G-ilman,  teaching 
music  in  the  public  schools  of  Grinnell,  besides  having 
various  other  interests  to  look  after.     I  still  found  some 
time  for  study,  and  came  out  of  college  one  hundred  dollars 
ahead,  and  with  pretty  fair  marks,    lly  relations  with  the 
people  of  Chester  were  very  close  and  profitable  for  me. 
— iwC*.  ..incor  I  conducted  mus^-c  clasces  u.-ere  ,  and  s oont  many 
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of  my  Sundays  with  those  sturdy,  friendly  people.    Rev.  G-.  S 
White,  was  the  faithful  and  devoted  pastor,  and  he,  more  than 
any  other  minister  I  iiave  known,  furnished  me  with  t^ie  model 
tor  my  work.    I  received  the  degroe  of  A.  3.  from  Iowa  Col- 
lege ,  June  27,  1874;  the  degree  of  JU  M*;#  July  1,  1876,  and 
tiiat  of  D.  Df ,  Juno  14,  1914.     Cnreo  years  were  spent  in 
Chicago  theological  Seminary »  where  I  graduated  May  9,  1877. 

"lay  first  pastorate  was  at  Dunlap,  Iowa.    I1  he  re 
I  was  ordaine c  oune  o ,  187  7 ,  tiie  sermon  o^/  ijup'  u  Josopii 
Pickett,  and  the  prayer  by  Cyrus  Hamlin,  of  Council  Bluffs. 
TThile  in  this  pastorate,  I  was  married  to  Miss  Hary  Emma 
Wisher,  at  Benzonia,  hichigan,  October  16,  1877. 

"Here  I  spent  nearly  seven  happy  years,  and  here 
I  ought  to  have  staid  all  my  life,    A  lifetime  was  not  too 
long  for  one  to  do  the  moTls.  that  a  minister  ought  to  do  in 
a  community.    But  I  v/as  lure i  away  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
where  I  had  a  short  but  pleasant  pastorate  at  Forest  Grove, 
Oregon.     I  was  at  Dunlap  from  1877  to  1883;  at  forest  Grove 
from  1881"  to  1885;  at  Alton,  Illinois,  from  1885  to  1687; 
at  Huron,  from  1887  to  1691;  at  Union  City,  Miohigan,  from 
1891  to  1896.     I  travelled  about  in  1854,  visiting  the  Holy 
Land,  and  all  the  countries  around  the  Llediterranean  Sea.  I 
have  been  in  Benzonia,  hichigan,  from  1896  to  the  present 
time.    The  eighteen  years}  I  have  spent  in  Benzonia  have  been 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory  portion  of  my  ministry." 

.;  .  "I  have  never  done  much  literary  work,  aside  from 
sermonizing.     I  have  a  small  book  now  in  the  -press  that  will 


"be  out  in  a  few  weeks  ,  entitled:  ,TIhe  larger  Parish  of  a 
Village  Church,"  giving  the  etoxy  of  the  larger  Bensonia  pa: 
At  the  request  of  the  editors,  I  have  "written  a  number  of 
articles  in  the  religious  papers  and  magazines  describing 
our  work.  -Tor  three  or  four  years,  I  have  written  an  arti- 
cle  each  week  for  our  local  paper,  "!The  Pastor's  Column," 
usually  about  a  column  and  a  half,  taking  for  m?  subjects  a 


piety  of  topics,  reli, 


In  th: 


,  I  manage  to  kee] 


eas  en  many  subjects 


before  all  the  people  of  t 

child,  Earnest  Selden,  was 
Benzonia,  July  19,  1097. 

best.     I  am  still  in  full 
am  doing  as  much  work  now  a 
p*ladl"T  ivito  t   6  fntiiTe  tint 


:is  region." 

drowned  in  Crystal  lake 


posjession  oiu  ap±  my  powers ,  and 
as  ever  I  have  done .     I  am  going 


i*.  J.I.U 


age ,  or  exernivy 
led  me  in  the  past  in  better 
i: 

nave  oe en  so  slow  in  learning  some  few  things ,  and.  ths 
consecration  has  been  so  incomplete,  and  my  devotion  £ 
from  What  it  ou^ht  to  have  been:  and  yet,  through  it  s 


chosen, 


oeen  magnzi 


am  glad  that  I  was  born  and  broi 
can  close  my  work  and  end  my  da; 


in  Iowa , 


rTOne  of  t 
the  American  -ooo'ole 


3  most  ser 


;roblem£ 


:nf ronts 


social  stancl- 


growm 


lericus  aurm 


the  moral 


must  be  done  to  arrest  the  retrograde 
"been  going  on,  and  to  clothe  again  wi" 
wastes  of  the  rural  regions." 

village  churches,  Che;  ?.re  most  closely  in  touch  with  the 
rural  regions,  most  responsible  for  conditions  there,  most 


the  vill< 


•ches  shall 


..lull  pre  iJJLQi 

'is ion-  of  "hat  n 


Tj-.oh  reoponsi  01  jli     ,  ano.  i!i.sn  iJic.orijaji.Q  .it, 

courage  to  reduce  that  vision  to  reality,  the  pro' 


soon  be  solveh.  It  is  ho  -ed  that  the  : 
of  the  vroxk  of  the  Larger  Benzonia  Par 

tahe  ancT  prosecute  this  important  part 


will 


accoui 


Liiaer- 


i  mile  apart,  lorming  one  corporation 
,bout  seven  hundred  peo  ,le,  situate d 


containing  in  hot] 


if  native  stool: ,  intelli, 
it  a  first  class  farming 


none  of  them 


make  mora  than  a  comfortable  living,  most  of  then  owning 
their  own  farms  and  doing  their  own  work.    She  B  nzonia 
church  haw  about  three  hundred  members,  and  is  situated  near 
the  center  cf  the  parish,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  long  ai 
ten  miles  wide,  containing  five  hundred  families,  and  twenty- 
five  hundred  people.    Chere  are  three  other  small  churches 

Larger  Parish.    (Dhree  years  and  a  half  ago,  we  reached  out 
and  annexed  all  the  territory  within    a  radius  of  five  miles 
and  this  territory  has  come  to  be  known  as  The  Larger  Parish. 
Cae  clerical  force  consists  of  oaree  men,  who  give  taeir 
whole  time  to  the  work---each  Assistant  has  his  particular 
part  of  the  parish  to  be  responsible  for,  and  the  'pastor  has 
o„e  oversight  of  the  whole." 

"Regular  services  are  held  in  eleven  different 
"o laces    and  te^  3unda~~  Z or c ols  ci.ro  iiai^tai'^O'     besides  two 
Christ  ran  2no.oavor  oocie  uies ,  anu  two  weekly  prayer  "meetings. 
Eight  preaching  services  are  held  eaeh  Sunday,  in  one  church, 
si::  chapels,  three  schoolhouses ,  and  one  private  home.  Occa- 
sionally rallies  are  /.eld  of  the  '..'hole  parish,  when  the  othei 
services  are  omitted,  and  all  come  together,  under  the  trees, 
in  the  summertime,  on  the  campus  at  Bensonia,  with  a  morning 
and  afternoon  service ,  and  a  picnic  dinner  between.  Occa- 
sional rallies  cf  the  Sunday  Schools  are  also  held  with 
gratifying  result  s . " 

_.e igaooraooci  ciaios  ..^.vo  oeen  organise.—  nn  "uao 
outstaticns,  that  serve  as  social  centers,  and  keep  things 
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going  in  a  lively  manner  in  the  way  of  lectures,  debates, 
concerts,  social  an&  team  woarSs  among  the  country  people, 
The  neighborhood  clubs  have  proven  to  be  a  very  important 
and  successful  feature  of  the  work,  much  appreciated,  and 
heartily  participated  in  by  the  people.     Some  attention  has 
been  paid  to  athletics,,  and  the  young  men  and  boys  have 
been  organized  in  that  way.    TTe  are  watching  for  opportuni- 
ties to  serve  the  people  in  every  possible  way ,  wishing  to 
maize  the  impression  that  the  church  is  for  the  people,  and 
not  the  people  for  the  church;  that  it  is  an  instrument  of 
service,  and  not  simply  an  institution  to  be  supported. :T 

"We  have  put  cpmsoderab; e  emphasis  on  the  evangel- 
istic phase  of  the    work,  and  it  has  been  most  rewarding. 
Thile  paying  much  attention  to  the  social,  recreational,  and 
industrial  wants  of  the  community ,  we  seek  to  keep  uppermost 
and  alwyas  in  vie?;,  the  fact  that  the  church  is  primarily 
a  religious  institution,  and  that  the  spiritual  interests 
are  t he  no s t  imp o  rt  ant . 1 ' 

"Che  Home  Ilissionary  Society  of  l.achigan  has  co- 
operated aear'Cily  in  i/_-e  develop,  .eno  or  cais  work,  anc.  io 
is  regarded  as  an  'experiment  station'  for  the  whole  state. 
T7e  hope  that  siniliar  work  may  be  undertaken  in  many  places 
in  Ci.e  n^ax  iiiwure .     ro  oaose  wao  are  accuainiiO  _  .  ixn  cais 
work,  it  seems  that  it  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental 
stage,  and  wo  are  much  encouraged  by  the  results.    In  the 
larger  parish  idea  is  presented  a  method  for  doing  country 
work  that  promised  to  be  successful." 
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This  autobiographical  sketch  quite  fully  reveals 
the  nan,    Physically,  he  is  about  the  average  in  height,  "ou 
of  slight  and  delicate  frame.    His  light  hair  early  became 
v;hite,  and  there  is  a  slight  lisp  in  his  tongue.     In  charac 
ter,  he  is  simplicity,  humility,  and  kindness  personfied, 
but  ho  knows  hov;  to  stand  his  ground,  and  defend  the  right 
as  ho  understands  it.    he  belongs  to  Iovra  preeminently;  and 
he  is  one  of  Iowa's  great  contributions  to  the  world  and  to 
hichigan  in  particular. 


Chauncey  Jerome  Richardson,  son  of  2a clock  and 
Hannah  (Poster)  Richardson,  was  born  in  Peacham,'  Caledonia 
county,  Vermont,  August  17,  1842.    he  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm;  attended  ''die  public  school  ox  the  community,  and 
Jaftcham  Academy;  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1875, 
and  from  hale  Divinity  School  in  1877. 

During  his  Seminary  course,  in  1855-6,  he  spent 
ft  year  in  home  Missionary  Service  out  in  Kansas,  having  as 
his  field  of  labor  I'aola,  Diamond  Springs,  and  four  out- 
stations.    After  graduation  from  the  Seminary,  he  came  out 
to  Iowa,  beginning  January  1,  1878,  a  pastorate  of  two  years 
at  Rockwell,  -."hero  he  brought  the  church  to  self-sup  port ,  and 
assisted  in  completing  the  first  hrotestant  house  of  worship 
in  the  village,    here  he  v/as  ordained  May  S2,  1876,  sermon 
by  hev.  Pliny  B«  Pish,  of  Lake  Oity,  Uinnosota,  and  prayer 
by  Rev.  J.  fi,  Barnes,  of  Sl&ora,  Iowa. 

Closing  his  pastorate  in  Iowa,  lie  returned  to  the 
Sast,  and,  January  1,  1880,  was  commissioned  for  Tfolcott , 
Vermont,  in  which  service  he  waj  engaged  for  three  years, 
here,  harch  13,  188S,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  3.  Baily, 
who  was  one  of  his  parishioners.     In  1884-6,  he  was  at 
H&ysville,   /ermont.    ITe:rfc  he  spent  a  year,  1886-7,  at 
I'amv.'orth,  Hew  hampshire ,  and  three  months,  in  1889,  at 
--eacliam,  Vermont.    Later,  he  was  for  a  year  and  a  half  a 


In  1888,  ho  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  public 
ministry  by  reason  of  prolonged  and  chronic  ill  health. 

In  private  communication  of  recent  date,  Ur. 
Hichardscn  says: 

"£hose  two  years  in  Iowa  in  nfliiofe  I  saw  you  on 
a  few  occasions  and  in  which  Rockwell  saw  its  first  Prote3 
tant  churcli  building,  we're  happy,  hustling  years,  with  the 
courage  and  crudeness  of  "A  youngster  in  the  ministry,' 
as  you  dubbed  me  in  your  letter.     In  older  years,  I  would 
hardly  have  dared  to  break  the  Home  Missionary  slate  and 
take  the  load  on  myself  for  year,  freeing  the  Home  Ilission 
ary  Society  from  responsibility.     It  was  a  strain  to  which 
I  have  always  looked  back  with  pleasure.    '2  he  meetings  wit. 
the  brethren  in  the  ministry  were  grear  occasions  for  me.'' 

"In  June  of  1882,  my  nervous  system  gave  way  an 
Xrienus  nad  plans  as  co  my  xuneral  wnic.i  aave  not  ye  u  oc- 
curred, as  you  notice.     I  rallied  and  hung  on  to  the  work 
for  a  v;l"ile  in  different  olaces.    But  it  -proved  that  I 
COJLJ.C-.  nou  clo  u  a.o  wor.iC,  so  aj.j.  o_ic.wu  ..as  j_ex  u  me  as  an  iionos 

©vidervtly  iiocossary    my  life  insurance  went  out  by  failure 
oil  Ui»e  company,  ano.  "Cziings  looked  preutiy  cari.c  zor  my  wixe 
and  little  children — and  the  grave  looked  not  very  far 
distant  from  myself,    however,  the  good  Lord  has  seen  fit 
to  spai'e  my  life  and  found  a  way  to  keep  us  and  feed  us  al 


as  horrid  as  it  did  for  _uite  a  number 
children  are  grov/n,  capable,  and  loyal; 
are  net  without  courage,    'i-'he  little  hoi 
"I  nave  never  recovered-  no  >-~; 

and  also  for  the  Kingdom." 


ovemoe 


"A  nQT7  ailment,  heart  trouble, 
hen,  I  have 


'oiks 


uie 


nOT7 


,ine , 


.eal  relieved." 


qui- 


.IlUUl  t'O  0       Li  O 


you  oy  roa 


.r  s  1 1  ; 


ad  pleasant  accuaintance  as 


comrades  in  the  work  in  the  yezrs  gone  b  ." 

Secretary  I.Ierril.1,  of  Vermont,  gives 
additional  inf ormation ,  Ee  savs: 


J.J.bblS 


livi 


ev/Qury,  in  poor 


.eix  our 


3 reached  £'o: 


'en'G  over 


X/auer ,  _io  joinoo.  ou! 


m&  morbid 


ic  career.    HQ  has  oeen  pitiJ 
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Thirty-eighth  sketch, 


Glories  Henry  Rogers »  son  of  Lawrence  J.  and 
Llary  ('Tells)  Rogers,  was  born  in  "Jestport,  Tisconsin,  Sept, 
30,  1848.    Ee  attended  the  University  of  "risoonsin  for  two 
years,  and  was  for  two  years  a  student  in  Io«a  College.  Ee 
took  the  full  course  in  theology  at  the  Chicago  Seminary, 


ear,  sup't  S«  -idams  ox  Waterloo  preac.xng  t^ia  ss 
#;A,  3,  I.IoComiell,  of  Cresco  offering  the  prays: 


U&ry  3,  Harris,  of  Chicago.    His  commission  for  Lansing  was 
renewed  in  1878.     In  1879,  he  "became  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Sumbrota,  Minnesota.     In  1883,  he  took  charge  of  the  church  i: 
River  Tails,  Wisconsin.     In  1886,  he  "began  a  pastorate  in 
llichigan  City,  Indiana.    ITe:ct ,  he  was  at  Geneseo,  Illinois, 
where  he  served  t^e  church  for  "'"our  7rerrs    ani?  thsH  lis.  ^'as 
j-0r  iOU3f  years,  1693-7,  at  Xenosna-,  Wisconsin.     Thile  pastor 
here,  his  first  -wife  died,  and  he  was  married  again,  October 
15,  1895,  to  lass  Jennie  L.  Glinn,  of  Kenosha.     She  proved 
"to  do  a  great  helper  to  -iim  in  -lis  wonc. 

His  ne::t  pastorate  was  in  15a son  City,  Iowa.  The 
manner  of  his  return  to  Iov/a  is  recorded  in  the  Fsbruarv 
issue  ox  Congregational  Iowa,  for  tjie  3?sar  1898,  as  follows: 

,Tr7ith  great  pleasure,  we  introduce  to  our  readers, 


graduated  from  the  Chicago  Eheological  Seminary  in  1877, 
and  was  ordained  the  sane  year  at  Lansing  in  this  state. 
Later,  he  had  pastorate  in  Zumbrota,  Minnesota,  River  ]?alls , 
and  Kenosha,  TJlsconsin,  Llichigan  CJity,  Indiana,  and  G-enesoo, 
Illinois.    Now  he  is  back  in  I  or/a,  to  stay.    We  have  good 
reason  for  this  hope,  for  he  has  been  installed  at  lias  on  Gity. 
Ee  began  his  .pastorate  here  January  1,  1897,  and  the  instal- 
lation occurred,  January  12,  1898.    During  the  year,  the  work 
of  the  church  was  so  prosperous,  the  audiences  crowding  the 
building  the  church  membership  increasing  rapidly,  the  funds 
for  salary  and  expenses  easily  raised  and  promptly  paid;  the 
new  tfixildinp'  enterprise;  started  and  "'ell  under  wav— — —t  1~ o  worlS 
was  so  prosperous  and  pasuor  and  people  so  nappy  in  ciieir 
relations,  it  began  to  be  said,  and  it  "/as  said  and  said  again, 
why  not 'make  this  permanent?    As  an  expression  of  the  desire 
for  a  permanent  pastorate,  and  as  a  means  to  that  end,  the 
installation  council  was  called,  and  the  services  of  instal- 
lation held.     Of  the  ten  churches  invited,  all  but  one  were 
represented,  and  all  but  two  oz  tne  nine,  by  pasuor  and  dele- 
gate.   Che  council  furnished  a  beautiful  example  of  fellow- 
ship in  the  churches. 

"Brotner  i\oger  s  coiii-ession  ox  faich  and  narration 
of  religious  experience  were  heard  with  profound  interest  by 
council  and  audience,  and  a  vote  to  sustain  the  examination 
u<nci.  proceei.  wx  on  ui~q  in^  oSJ.J.a'oicn  services  was  unhosi  casing 
and  unanimous,    i'o  say  that  every  member  of  the  council  a- 
greed  with  every  position  of  the  candidate  would  be  no  com- 


£28 

pliment  either  to  the  candidate  or  the  council.    At  the  evening 
service,  the  sermon  by  Dr.  Gist ,  of  Osage,  wis  a  description 
of'ti.e  model  hearer, 1    Rev,  J.  D.  Mason,  one  of  the  early 
pastors  of  the  church,  offered  the  installing  prayer.  3rother 
Youker  of  Rockwell  surprised  everybody  by  the  amount  of  music 
he  put  into  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.    The  venerable  Dr. 
Adams ,  who  assisted  in  Brother  Rogers'  ordination  twenty 
years  ago,  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor.     Sec.  Douglass 
made  the  address  to  the  people.    The  installation  in  every 
way  and  in  all  its  features  was  most  delightful.    13ay  there 

be  many  more  such  occasions  not  soon  again  at  Ilason  City  

but  in  the  state,  helping  to  give  stability  to  our  1 0:7a  pas- 
torates.   Blessings  on  the  church  and  pastor  at  Llason  City. 
,M3o  say  We  all  of  us, 
So  say  we  all. ' " 

One  of  the  great  events  of  tills  pastorate  was  the 
dedication  ox  the  ne?/  house  of  worship,  which  is  hinted  at 
in  the  above  ruotation.    This  occasion  is  also  set  forth  in 
Oongregat ional  Iowa,  in  the  February  issue  of  18SS.     We  puote 
on_i_^.'  g ae  xollowing  sentences i     "The  first  Sueps  toward 
building  the  new  church  were  tahen  in  ITovember,  1897,  and 
under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  Brother  Rogers,  the  enter- 
prise went  steadily  on  to  its  happy  conclusion,  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  church,  December  4,  1898.    This  is  one  of  the 
finest  Congregational  churches  in  Iowa.    The  cost  is  a 
little  less  than  h24,000,  all  of  which  was  provided  for  at 


the  dedication.    Altogether,  the  structure  is  a  beautiful 
and  imposing  one,  a  credit  to  the  town  and  to  our  church  in 
that  place,    This  adds  anotlier  to  the  rapidly  growing  number 
of  fine  churches  that  have  been  built  in  recent  years,  a-nd 
is  another  mark  of  the  permanent  growth  and  development  of 
our  church  life.     Of  course,  the  ilason  City  church  -Till  in- 
vite the  Gtate  Association  to  meet  with  them  in  their  new 
home  in  the  year  1900." 

Sure  enough,  the  meeting  of  the  State  Association 
for  1900  vzas  held  at  Mason  City.    r2his  meeting  was  fully  re- 
ported in  the  June  issue  of  Congregational  Iowa  for  that  year 
the  opening  paragraph,  which  looks  and  sounds  for  all  the 
world  like  Dr.  Frisbie,  was  as  follows: 

"The  pastors  and  other  friends  that  gathered  at 
Ilason  City  were  astonished  to  find  what  rapid  strides  have 
been  cade  by  our  Congregational  church  of  that  town,  during 
the  few  years  just  past,         felt  like  rubbing  our  eyes  and 
asking  if  v.'o  were  really  asleco  and  dreaming ,  or  actually 
visiting  that  enterprising  city.    Sut  the  answer  came  imme- 
diately in  the  substantial  hospitality  of  our  hostesses  and 
hosts.    Everything  that  thoughtful  and  efficient  industry  coul 
do  to  make  our  stay  entertaining  ana  useful  was  attended  to  by 
the  Congregational  people  of  Llason  City.    Ifach  of  our  pleasure 
in  the  visit  "..'as  due  to  the  v/ise  plans  and  united  labors  of 
oiie  O-L  —  lcienc  pas"cor,  i.ir»  -.ogers,  o ae  c. -arming  Lirs •  ^. ogers, 
and  lord  ]?auntleroy  Rogers."  h* 


tional  Iowa,  in  the  November  issue  of  1904.  Dr.  Frist) ie  again 
writes,  -Amorously,  "but  seriously,  as  follows: 


'ou  are  again!  Cnl; 


clays  ago  we  had  occasion  to  speak  to  you  and  of  you  with,  a 
touch  of  mild  severity,  for  entangling  our  Brother  Packard 
in  Ciie  uoils  o—  your  ciesire ,  and  drawing  him  away;  and  ox™* 
ploit  made  possible,  probably,  by  inheritance  from  the  days 
of  primitive  I'ebraska,  when  the  lasso  was  a  favorite  imple- 
ment of  industry.1.1 

"Now  you  have  oaptured  3rother  Rogers.     Be  good 
to  him.    "'o  is  a  good  man  a  dear  brother.    Ilake  him  Mod- 
erator of  your  General  Association  nest  spring  or  fall,  which- 
ever you  meet.    He  makes  business  go.     Our  love  goes  with  you, 
Rogers.    Come  back  and  see  us  now  and  then." 

him  from  Iowa.     He  began  there  in  the  summer  of  1904,  and 
there  he  is  to-day.  •  The  Nebraska  brethren  have  followed  the 
instructions  given  them  by  Dr.  IPrisbie.     They  made  him  presi- 
dent of  the  Nebraska  Conference  of  Jongregat ional  Churches; 
XDresident  of  the  Nebraska  Eome  I.lissionary  Society;  a  trustee 

*uWO  oorms,  lie  was  presit-eno  ox  uiio  Jjincoin  ^.iinis'ueriaJL  asso- 
ciation,   he  has  had  over  there  honors,  labors,  responsibilities 

I  nave  oeen  iionoreci  by  my  orecren  oeyono.  my  merit. 


pearance,  with  hair  coal  black,  though  nor:  streaked  with 
gray,  and  a  keen,  -oiercing,  but  ■  kindly  eve      Fa        bn  nQI,0,r 

~<j      t/    .      ^.o  an 

"Canker,      '^noughts  and  words  cone  quickly  and  readily t  but 

also  diligent  and  studious.    One  of  the  -\=»*sr>vi«  #   -  v,* 

--o  Hjasonb  i.or  jiis  ctron 

I  -c  on  u -  e  communities  in  -'.'hi oh  he  has  served  is  his  social 

conditions  of  nan.    His  household  has  £bM»*ra  h***i  -«^*„i 

-J.X  »  X)Oj_)uiar  preacner,  he  is  quite  conserva- 

- 

the  questions  of  the  da;;.     It  will  be  note. I  that  -e  tfearE  Asrl* 

ed  under  his  adi-iinistration. 

At  t:*e  tenth  anniversary  n-P  iiv    '^c.'avr.  1  t-. 


p  a  s  1 0  rat  e  ,  ab  out 

churches . 
» 


coin 

aonor.    Various  pastors  ctf  the  eity  voice 


ABoaxVSa  moo  ur.e  cnurch,  18"  of 

i 

adults,  married  eighty-five  couplet,  and  attended  tMrtv-fi 


funerals;  and  that  -Si; 
benevolences,  and  $43 
Che  pastor 
coin,  in  his  little  al 


u.u©  c.iurca  lor 


praise  and  Ioyg  be  at  erred  upon  him  at  this  anniversary  f 

among  tea  o-n  people  and  the  citizens  of  Jouth  Lincoln,  but 
he  has  related  himself  to  the  moral  and  religious  auricles 

Of    Olir    Cit"r   to    tsiirtli    a  n    /-»■»-+  -  +    ■>  • 

-. 

/-TTice.    pa  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
Congregational  leaders  in  the  state      Dr  Rorar 
unfeigned  love  for  the  peoole  of  t'he  n\>   -  £ 

w      •-0---  ox  u--9  -disciples  in  Lincoln,    he  is  a  dis- 

_ 

tionalists  ever^here  should  <-et  tc'st'^r      1  1  v 

union  of  God's  -jeo-oie      on-r  ^rmfa  -r,. 

-    -  ~       UUA  pwopxg  no j. a  jjr,  nogers  in  very 

high  regard,  and  v;e  give  him  our  hand,  and  with  it  our  fiia'** 

in  congratulation  and  Christian      :faf>t i  A-n      tit  --  v  i\k±K 

duplicate  his  vears  of  work  in  +h*  ^r-^--,  +J 

«,  ww*«.  ah         oiiurcn       w..ic::  ms  la  Dors 

of  a  commodious  church  structure    and  a  ii         §  . 

,  c-uu  c  oUiij^x  o^ci-oi  on  oi"  in- 
creasing power  and  influence." 


Thirty-ninth  sketch, 


Asa  Countryman ,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Elizabeth 
(Eckler)  Countryman ,  v?as  born  in  otarkville,  Herkimer  count 

■ » •  -j  »  J-Oft./.     .-Q  aouencLecL  "C.ie  Clmcon  .Liberal 

Institute  at  Port  Plain,  Sew  York,  and  the  Genesee  TTesleyan 
Seminary  at  lima,  and  also  Tufts  College  in  Uassachusetts 

u         uixzix 0  o _ j  ox  i»j..e  oni versa— 
list  denomination,  at  Pabians ,  ITew  York,  October,  18  1885. 
He  began  proaohing  as  a  Universalist  minister,  July  24,  185: 
and  continued  in  service  in  th-t  denomination  up  to  Pebruar: 
1,  18/7.    At  this  date,  he  united  wi'tH  the  Congregational 
church  in  Dubuoue ,  where,  for  a  time    he  had  been  tra  -oaqtm 

of  the  Universalist  d&kv&h  of  the  tvi<kv.      ?,r  +. 

*       *  ^—     •    i.iorti  y.it.,n  once ,  I 

have  r.eard  him  tell  of  an  incident  which  had  to  do  with  the 
change  of  denominations.    One  Sabbath,  he  preached  a  sermon 
in  which  he  soundly  berated  other  denominations  for  their 
i-liberality.    As  he  was  passing  out  of  the  churoh,  one  of 
his  parishioners  cr.lled  out:     'That's  ri-ht .     Civo  them  hell 
The  remark  set  him  to  thinkin-    and  he  said-     If  that  fa  J-h 
c_:irio  oi  1'niversalism,  I  want  no  more  to  do  witn  it.  I 
suspect  that  the  liberal  and  sweet  spirit  of  Dr.  Joel  Binp-ha 

Of  the .  Congregational    hhnroh    nf  ThiTmrino  i 

■  .    °  w"luu-  u-  ■UUULUl>-e  •'-act  sxijl±  more  to  do 

n  in  ^rooher  Count  Oman's  conversion  from  Universalism  to 
Congregationalism.    He  began  his  Congregational  ministry 
M  Iowa  Palls,  in  1877. 


pastorate  was  at  Newell,  where  ha  was  in  service  from  1860 
to  1685.    Ha  was  then  for  a  short  time  in  1885  at  Clarion, 
and  the  same  year  Lagan  another  short  pastorate  at  Parkers - 
burg,  and  still  later  in  the  year,  at  Jewell.     In  1884,  he 
was  editor  of  the  Iowa  Palls  Register. 

Prom  1887  to  1889,  he  was  pastor  at  Lodi ,  Wiscon- 
sin; from  1690  to  1892,  at  harseilles;  and  in  1893-5,  at 
Perry,  Now  York.     In  ^erry,  he  was  for  a  time  editor  of  the 
Perry  ITews.    Later  he  4i4  missionary  work,  though  without 
commission  or  being  in  regular  service,  at  Bruce,  Dakota, 
and  Ilinneha .  and  Dinger,  Oklahoma,    he  was  twice  married; 
October.  50,  1655,  to  Sabra  ^.nn  Lapham,  of  Perm  Yan,  Few  York 
and  January  1,  1861,  to  Sarah  Elizabeth  Putnam,  of  Orange, 
l.Iassachusatts . 

Along  with  his  ministry,  he  did  a  considerable 
editorial  and  other  literary  work.     In  1883,  he  published  a 
temperance  paper  at  Iowa  I/alls,    he  also  the  same  year  pub- 
lished a  poem  of  twenty  pages  as  a  campaign  document  for  the 
prohibitory  amendment  in  lev.' a  tnen  pending.     In  1884,  he 
edited  the  Iowa  Palls  Register.     In  1866,  he  wrote;     "A  Sale 
of  hive  Cities,"  a  booklet  of  fifty  pages.     In  1892,  he 
edited  !E.:~e  Perry  Lews ,  (Hew  j.ork)  ,  and  in  1892— 4,  Piio 
Silver  Springs  Signal. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Countryman's  life  was 
full  oil  cnange .    he  was  nere  and  there  and  in  many  places, 
and  had  several  lines  of  work,    he  was  tall  and  spare,  with 


o^acl:  v/hishers  and  a  77ig  to  match.    He  waa  of  a  nervous  tem- 
perament; a  fine  conversationalist;  an  entertaining  companion, 
a  sympathetic  friend;  a  fair  preac.-or;  liberal,  but  essen- 
tially evangelical  in  theology;  a  good  and  useful  man. 
Ee  died  at  Bloomfield,  Arkansas,  August  9,  1905,  aged  seven- 
tv-three  vears .  one  month,  and  seventeen  davs. 
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fortieth  sleeted, 

Frederick  II.  Lagoun. 

Frederick  Hyde  llagoun,  son  of  Dr.  George  F .  and 
Abby  Ann  (Eyde)  Aagoun,  T.7as  oorn  in  Bath,  Haine ,  January  22, 
1852.    Bight  years  before  this  date,  Dr.  Ilagoun  had  "begun 
his  missionary  work  in  the  West,  out  just  now,  in  1852,  he 
wa s  "cemporarily  out  ox  t;ie  ministry  and  in  'u^ie  lav/,  and 
the  family  was  in  the  old  home  at  Bath  when  "Fred  was  horn. 

He  v;as  only  t.hree  years  old  when  his  father,  in 
1855,  came  to  Iowa,   l>o  spend  iiere  the  remainder  ox  his  lixe , 
locating  at  that  time  in  Davenport .    He  was  twelve  years  of 
arco  when  his  mother  died  at  Avons    and  thirteen  when  his 

x a o ._e r  move ci  u o  v^r mno J.J.  o o  us^iu  io  wOxi*.  o.s  oi GoIlg/itj 

of  Iowa  College.     Of  course,  Fred  was  ptit  into  the  Academy 
early,  and  graduated  from  the  College  in  1675 ,  at  the  age 
of  twenty- cue .    he  left  college  cuite  "broken  in  health,  and 
so  was  prevented  from  studying  for  the  ministry  in  a  theolo- 
gical seminary,  as.  he  intended  to  do.     Seeking  to  recruit  his 
—ioajL oil ,        spoil  u  some  uxme  xn  uoioracio,  ..oi  o^em  .u-sconsin, 
and  !!ew  England,  and  was  for  a  whole  year  at  the  Dansville 
ITew  York  Sanitarium. 

.jS c --img  s ome wiia u  ouxongej.  ,  j. or  ojie  sc~-OOi  year 
1876-7,  he  tutored  in  Iowa  College.    At  this  time,  he  began 
to  preach.    Ee  early  developed  a  decided  glowing  evangelistic 
temper,    G-ilman  was  the  first  scene  of  his  labors.  She 
church  at  G-ilman  grew  out  of  a  Sunday  evening 


ZZ1 


begun  while  he  taught  a  winter  school  there  before  the  town 
',7a  s  start  eel;  and  while  he  rras  preaching  there,  iie  also 


September  22 ,  1878,  his  father  preaching  the  sermon  and 
hev.  'Tilliam  TTindsor,  of  liarshalltoT.n,  offering  tl:e  prayer. 


iced  by  almost  continuous  evangelistic  labors  and  results. 

He  left  Gilnan  in  1882  to  accept  an  urgent  call  to 

able  for  its  achievements,     xhe  people  rallied  about  him 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.    His  life  here  was  indeed  a 


XliCJ 


>nlv  a  1 1 


fine ,  brick"  chu: 


.  cjt:  u  o 


or  axe 


or  oto 


a o  out  al 
:  it  ins:  of  Mr* 


s  oci-jLctr^-'  i.e  c 


.mself  enti: 


vithout  rese; 


evelation 


-X  till  U  b 


Lift 


'o  i  c 


?n  learner 


atoB 


cruel 


-ruin  6 11 


This  brought  the  cruel  truth  to 
all  his  "cin&red.     It  tkxq  a  heav 

life  generously  and  freely  to  tJ 
ish  sacrifices,    His  son  "bora  tl 


could  che 
fall  it 


a  la 


>es  in 


,  ocune  uo  cxie  iax:ier  s  help,  anu  no  mui 
•aving  at  such  illfartune  could  be  wruii{ 
•  /lie  |  jposuics^ovL  oi  ~chq  strength,  ancl  "og; 


u:;eir  arm 


tient  suffers 


i  or  montij 


son  m 


i-L'J^l  1. 


steady  lustre.  She  faith,  of  the  father  and  tin 
son  never  wavered  an  instant,  and  proved  a. con; 


■ 


It 


hristian  de; 


?lven  a  new*  testimony  to  the  suff icionc; 
;aitn,  and  oo  tne  joy  oil  a  ohrisoian's  < 
•  - ■'  c.  ^Permit  me  to  add  a  few  words 


vate  life,  and  his  peculiar  trait; 


eetinr:  his  pri 


pun  Oj.  one  wj-o  im^.v  .nim,  perhaps,  oe'oter  tnan  any  otiw 
earthly  friend,    i'hia  was  lira,  llagoun.    She  says:  VHe 
e  i     t  of  en  "''ears  o"l  d  wlen  I  ca/i'is  to  "i^  fst     v '  ^  hnrnp 
j re i  gave  me  a  loving,  cordial,  nilial  greeting;'  from 


day  until  now,  I  cannot  remember  a  word  of  his  to 


I  could  wish  unsaid.  E 


■eticent  bo 


.x  is  x  lan 


since  I  knew  him,  wasr  marked 
ness  •    He  was  always  reliable 


;onscien 


uno.ei  -1  OXJLo  0  X 


tive,  Until  his  junior  year  in  College,  he  we 
physically.  Ee  prided  himself  on  his  strength,  a 
In  tnau  year,  he  had  a  sunstroke,  and  never  again 
He  spent  two  or  three  years  in  t..e  fruitless  sear 
health.    He  finally  went  to  Dansville .  New  York. 


very  stron 
ar1  d  endur" 


more  complete  Christian  consecration.  He  often  spoke  of  i 
as  something  wonderful.     It  lifted  hirn  out  of  his  des^on- 
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dency,  and  he  seemed  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  witfc  great 
peaoe  and  joy,  from  that  time  onward.    Ee  gava  himself  un- 


X  (d  o  tti  V  O  U.JL,'/'     u  *J 


friends  knew.     I  find  in  his  Bible  written  consecration  of 
himself  to  God  for  missionary  work  at  home  or  abroad,  askii 
only  for  daily  oread.    Ee  gave  largely  of  his  income  to 
benevolent  objects,  living  on  as  little  as  was  possible. 
Ee  studied  his  Bible  with  great  diligence,  and  God's  pro- 
mises W6T8  -lis  stay  and  support.    Ee  was  much  in  prayer 
and  very  regular  in  his  devotions,    he  often  expressed 
regret  that  he  had  in  earlier  life  for  so  long  a  time 


to  express  his  affection  for  his  friends;  yet,  since  that 
year  at  Dansville ,  we  all  felt  a  great  difference  in  him, 


last  illness,  as  I  was  talking  with  him  and  remarked  t 
I  thought  Christians  made  a  great  mistake  am  not  reall 


not  showing  it  moire  freely. ;r    During  his  sickness,  he  was 
so  perfectly  patient.    Hot  a  murmur  or  irritable  expression 
escaped  him.    Ee  longed  to  go  and  be  with  Christ;  and  yet 
to  the  last,  lie  was  constantly  speaking  of  those  he  was  an- 
xious to  have  converted,  and  for  whom  he  had  striven  in 
prayer  and  effort.     It  was  a  precious  privilege  to  care  for 
him  during  those  weary  weeks  of  pain  and  languishing.  Ee 
used  to  welcome  me  so  brightly  when  I  went  up  in  the  morning, 
though  he  had  sle-ot  so  little  during  the  night.     One  of  his 


very  marked  characteristics  was  his  forgiving  spirit.  Persons 
w:io  had  injured  mm,  or  tiioso  who  were  clear  to  211m,  ne  always 
spoke  of  so  kindly.    He  would  say  of  those  who  differed  with 
him,  'One  should  try  to  look  at  things  from  their  standpoint;1 

from  a  misconception  of  acts  or  motives.    He  was  always  so 
faithful.     If,  when  he  was  younger,  I  had  anything  about  the 
house  or  yard  that  needed  attention,  I  knew,  if  Fred  under- 
took it,  it  would  "be  ''.'ell  done.     It  does  seem  strange  when 
there  is  such  need  of  workers  in  Christ's  kingdom,  that  one 

so  early  called  from  earth.    And  yet,  it  is  such  an  un- 
speakable comfort  to  know  that  God  never  malces  mistakes. 
We  can  and  do  trust  Him  with  all  our  hearts.    For  Fred,  one 
can  only  rejoice;  for  r.s  there  is  the  unfailing  'after- 
wards'  that  CrOd  promises  to  those  he  chastens.' 

"These  ^ords    from  t  ~o  pen  of  one  whose  ^"nowled^o 
ox.  ano.  j.ovo  lor  our  ddeparced  brother  coulc.  not  oe  surpassed 
by  the  mother  which  bore  him,  neoc.  no  comment.     I  could  not 
bear  to  prune  them.    Though  not  intended  for  publication, 
in  t.'.is  1  orm ,  it  seemeo.  as  though  any  attempt  to  rearrange 
would  rob  them  of  their  peculiar  charm. " 

"For  two  long  months ,  loving  friends  watched  by 
ci\q  Qouside  ox  our  oroor.er,  ootii  &ay  and  nig;io ,  and  every- 
thing that  was  possible  was  done  to  alleviate  his  intense 
sufferings.      Very  much  that  is  noble  has  gone  out  of  this 

with  and  a  triumph  and  victory  over  death;  a  wonderful 


e::ample  of  the  saving,  sustaining  power  of  Christ,  .almost 
his  last  words  were,  'Come,  oome  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly, 1 
Ee  is  now  at  rest.    long  and  lovingly  wlXZ  "be  his  memory 
"be  treasured  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him;  and  long 
mil  shine  in  the  wide  circle  of  his  acquaintance  the  pure 
radiance  of  his  "beautiful  life  and  good  works.    For  the 
father,  and  alll  the  family,  there  will  be,  everywhere  they 
are  known,  a  sympathy  from  v.*arm  and  tender  hearts,  which 
must  be  of  some  help  and  comfort  in  the  hour  of  such  sore 
affliction. " 

The  date  of  his  death  was  April  15,  1665.  his 
age  was  thirty- throe  years,  two  months,  and  twenty-four  days. 
At  the  services  in  his  memory  neld  at  Storm  Lake,  April  26tli, 
the  mus i  c  was  s e  le  c t i  ens  from  Llr .  Hagoun '  s  own  c  omp  os  it  i  ons  , 
for  he  was  a  gifted  musician.    He  had  the  music  in  his  soul, 
and  he  knew  how  to  reduce  it  to  t.:.e  written  page. 

I  often  wonder  what  would  have  been  the  career  of 
this  splendid  young  man,  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  live 
out  the  three  score  yearo  and  ten  allotted  to  man.  Apparent- 
ly, a  great  fixture  lay  before  him. 


arrett , 


1865,  he  was  agent  for  the  United 
ion  in  /iirr'iriia*  and.  t"'8n  ~2ox  ^Is"1 


In 


m  m 


servioa , 


:hen  came  a  p as t orate  o 
iere  he  had  a  serious  n 
.q  says  ,  'for  si::  lonr, 


t  Lac on. 


seems  i/O  remain,  not  neipless,  bu*  Tjoriih  very  little  for 
active  *"'ork.     I  have  tried  to  be  content  and  elorifv  God 


T 


a*c  ^-ennepm,  .bacon,  and  liormal.    For  tiie  most  uart ,  life 
seems  to  be  almost  full  of  mistakes'.     It  took  me  till  near 
my  fiftieth  oirthday  to  get  whore  I  could  decently  serve, 

and  tuen — -I  broke  ,  and  life  lias  been  a  struggle  ever  sine? 

But  God  ::as  been  very  good — life  is  more  peaceful  now. 

xii  uic  s  ,  s omelicw. 

It  Tzill  be  seen  that  this  brother,  on  account  of 
ill  health,  has  had  a  rather  hard  time  of  it  in  life.  It 
Trill  do  seen,  "goo,  that  because  of  physical  condition,  most- 
ly, he  is  inclined  to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of  things.  I 
judge  from  appearances  that  he  has  been  successful  in  bu^i— 
-iess,  ano.  is  in  comfortable  financial  condition  in  his  de- 
clining years,    .it  the  Seminary  gatherings  of  these  dayc , 
and  other  public  religious  meetings  in  Onica&o    ore  ">s  al— 
l.iUou  oeru&in  l»o  see  -jro^.er  c'Oimi  iO.T^  .jarretJu  ox  v/heatcn. 


rty- second  shetch, 


Augustus  Julius  Belknap,  son  of  Orville  and 
Chloe  Theresa  (Blake)  Belknap ,  was  "bom  in  Northf ield 
township,  Des  Iloines  Count;-,  Iowa,  June  6,  1844.  Ee 
was  educate:1,  in  the  Iowa  Lesley an  University  at  lit.  Pleas- 
ant.    In  1856 ,  he  was  married  to  Edith  Anna  Day ,  of  Tin  - 
Chester,  Iowa.    He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Union  Army  in  the 
Tar  oh  the  Rebellion. 

In  1844,  he  was  ordained  by  a  llethodist  Confer- 
ence held  at  Kossouth,  Iowa.     At  Otley,  in  1675,  while 
ni'.i s t erinr*  to  a    llethodist  church  tliero    he  decided  that 
t.:ie  place  _ o r  him  was  in  tue  Congregational  ranirs,  and  at 
that  time  began  to  preach  for  the  Congregational  church  of 
that  place,  June  1  ,  1677  ,  ho  was  commissioned,  for  Rome, 
Glasgow,  and  TJooster,  in  the  Denmark  Association. 

From  1880  to  1881,  he  v/as  located  at  Grundy  Cen- 
ter.   At  the  close  of  this  pastorate,  he  took  the  stump 
in  opposition  to  the  Constitutional  Prohibitory  Amendment, 
which  was  at  that  time  before  the  people.     I  think  he  was 
the  only  one  of  our  C ongre rrat i onal  ministers  who  was  on 
that  sic.e  ox  trie  cuestion.     In  1882— o  t  ~~q  v/as  at  lanarpe 
and  Summer  Mill,  Illinois.    Then,  on  account  of  feeble 
health,  he  was  without  charge  for  a  number  of  years;  but 
in  18S3-5 ,  he  did  gooc.  service  nor  us  in  resuscitating  the 
old  church  at  Parmington.     In  a  brief  notice  of  his  death, 
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pub li shod  in  Congregational  Iowa  for  October,  1902,  we 
find  the  fallowing: 

"Of  a  gentle  and  kindly  nature,  and  of  a  liberal 
and  speculative  mind,  Lis  ministry  was  enfeebled  from  the 
exposure  of  -lis  army  life  ,  and  he  found  a  comfortable 
shelter  and  support  in  the  Soldiers  Home,  at  ILarshallto-.n, 
where  lie  died  September  S ,  1002.    his  remains  were  taken 
to  Grundy  Center,  and  laid  by  the  side  of  those  of  his 
wife,  P:ev.  C.  '7.  Anthony  officiating." 

At  his  death,  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight  years,  three  months,  and  three  days. 
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Forty- tmrd  Si-ietcc, 

Cyrjis  namlin » 

Gyrus  Eamlin,  son  of  Hannibal  and  Abigail  (Abbot) 
Hamlin,  ".'as  born  in  Boston,  December  24,  1843.    Then  he  was 
about  twelve  years  of  age  the  family  moved  to  77averly, 
Hassachusetts ,  now  a  part  of  Tatert'otm.    Here  his  mother 
die!  in  1857.    He  fitted  for  college  at  the  academy  in 
Farmington,  Ilaine.    His  course  in  the  ao&deiay'  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  year  spent  in  the  law  office  of  Abbot  Brothers, 
Hew  York  City.    He  lived  in  the  family  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Lyman  Abbott,  then  the  junior  member  cf  the  firm. 
This  of  course  is  Dr.  Abbott,  at  one  time  pastor  of  the 
Beecher  church  in  Brooklyn,  and.  nov.r  (1915)  editor  of  the 
Outlook. 

After  being  laid  aside  from  study  for  a  year  or 
mora,  on  account  of  trouble  ":.:ith  his  eyes,  he  entered 
TTabash  College,  at  Crawf ordsville ,  Indiana.    He  chose  this 
institution  because  of  its.  proximity  to  Terre  Haute,  ".'here 
Ilia  brother-in-law,  Br.  Abbott,  was  at  that  time  pastor. 
He  left'  the  college  at  the  end  of  his  Junior  year  to  teach 
in  the  Aural  High  School  -  a  boarding  school  for  boys  -•  in 
Clinton,  Few  York,    "he  School  building  was  burned  during 
that  year.  * 

He  entered  the  Union  theological  Seminary  at  the 
end  of  this  year  of  teaching,  and  graduated  with  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  in  1868.     He  was  ordained  at  Bellows  Palls  , 


Vermont ,  October  2S ,  1868,  and  7ms  pastor  of  that  church 
from  1858  to  1874.     Trom  1874  to  1877  lie  supplied  the 
Bedford  church  in  Brooklyn,  Terr  York. 

In  1878  he  earne  out  to  Io"'o  and  was  for  si:c 
years        u or  o—  our  caurcro  au  council  -ijxuxxs.    ox  "Ciiis 
pastorate,  the  Hon.  N,  P.  Dodge  in  his  history  of  the 
Council  Bluffs  church  says. 

"Rev.  Gyrus  hamlin  of  Brooklyn,  !?ew  York,  having 
accepted  a  call  from  the  church,  commenced  his  ministry 
here  in  hpril  of  1878.    Mr.  Hamlin  was  still  young  in  the 

gro?/th  of  the  church  was  steady.    Ee  did  much  to  hold  and 
improve  the"  young  by  forming  them  into  classes  and  meeting 
them  regularly  for  moral  and  spiritual  improvement .    He  had 
already  entered  upon  the  sixth  year  of  his  pastorate  when 
he  announced  to  the  church  his  resignation,  to  take  effect 
xae  xOJL.LO.7xng  ^iUgusx  ,  iob - »    j_e  igi  ij  a  unixeo.  and.  cieTJouou.- 
church,  assured  .he  would  be  followed  by  their  love  and 
prayer,    his  neicb  pastorate  which  he  held  for  several 
years,  was  with  the  college  church,  Beloit,  Visconsin. 
Leaving  Beloit ,  he  took  a  professorship  in  the  i'ougallo 
University,  lliasissippi ,  where  he  is  still,  with  self- 
sacrifice,  laboring  to  improve  the  colored  race.1' 

Mr.  Dodge  fails  to  note  that ,  leaving  Iowa  in 
1884,  LIr.  Hamlin  for  a  little  time — from  hugust  of  1884 
to  December  of  the  same  year,  -  he  sup.  lied  the  First 
Ciiuxch  Ox  Oa.r  Paris ,  Illinois,    h.ev.  Sclward  .01  jBaoon  being 
at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Church,    ^.e  served  the  I'lrst 
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Church  in  Deloit  for 


or  a  full  dacad 

Of  1885.    ftTirl  ^Irvo-t- 


f  ^b^nnlxl6  m  January 


±n  ****  01  169S.     In  1896  ha  rested 

for  a  time  at  Brooklyn.  Sen  Ynvv  +~  * 

*"NrTf  -*e>T  J-oric.    he  tr.en  became  Dean  of 

the  .1.  M.  A.  University  at  Tou°aloo  bsffiimi 

o1-  ~&ilw*3:ng  m  1896,  'here 

in  June  of  1918  ha  t»»  q        n  n  • 

X  «>t/ij.i  m  service. 

He  received  from  Beloit  College  in  lfi§4 

»  oi:e  c.egreo  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity.    He         ma»»4**  ^  +  - 

r*      °  mai±1Qc^  ^ctooer  1,  1884  to  ly&ia 

child  bears  the  name  of  WiVi-H^n-.   ivi   ix  - 

inBeloit,  Wisconsin,  Aumat  17  ,.,->.,., 

,  -  a.,,  6-raauatecl  from  HdWfcrfl 


a  i! 


liaina . 


•  w-lO    U  k 


.a: 


J      -    WO  w  'w  —  ?      -.-uiO  O  . 

all  acquainted  with  JJr    uamlin    -i*  • 
belongs  to  ti.e  famous  Hamlin  family  of 
8  in  ..is  finfi    cAMo-i  4-  •  „  -  , 

5 


•is  miss  ior. 


preaching  and  in 


1 

rice  in  Tisoonsin  and  Uississip-oi . 


-ionzo 


&Xonzo  Ro£'9iS  so'i  of  Ansel  and  Loui-a  fEo"Tiiori 
s  "born  in  .iollin,  Lenaweo  county,  Michigan, 

id  iic  u  {?rao. >  a '0 e  from  t  -.^  L  irc'tit,L'tio^',      ^ v, p vp 


on : 


not  reported  in  tha  Quarterly  as  pastor  of  any  one  of  our 
chusbhes  until  1877.     I  think  he  came  to  us  from  the  Baptist 
His  ursc  appearance  in  our  ranks  is  at  Gleni?oocl, 

: 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Council  Bluffs.    He  was  -ranted  for 
a  longer  service,  but  rofuesed  reelection. 

He  nert  find  him  at  Corvallis,  Oregon,  where  he  served  tkd 


caurc 


39  till 


this  last  date  to  Jims  of  ICZt 


ight  earne 


in 


u   ..X",    Xliil'.x  VX'U-   U.X"Qppt)Cl.  OUl<    OX    0113?   rSLHrilS    DeXOrO    ilQ    rsaCx.6  1 

"t*i6  end  ox  ais  xxx 3  •     I  am  pretty  certain  that  ho  ttsls  born 
in  England,  and  that  his  education  "as  rather  limited.  He 
./as  Ox c.c>ine &  &o  xxsxe |  i\'ev.  xorivi,  oepcemDor  29,  lo/^,  sermon 
and  prayer  by  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  of  Elmira. 

In  October  of  1875,  he  was  commissioned  for  Inde- 
peno.3_ic3 ,  .Kansas.     In  November  oil  1876,  ae  Tras  located  at 
Fredonia,  Kansas.     In  1877,  we  find  him  at  Clay,  Iowa.  In 
1878,  he  is  still  at  Clay,  but  not  in  service.    From  1879 
«o  xoox ,  i.e  sexvecL  u.ie  ci-urca  aw  .uagnclia.     In  loo2,  as  v/as 
at  Ca-jas  City,  Michigan.     In  ISarch  of  1884,  he  Has  commissi* 
ed  for  Jerome  and  North  ^dams ,  in  the  same  state.     In  Inarch 
oi  1886,  v/e  find  him  in  Bloomer,  "Tisoonsin.     In  Jul3~  of  188' 
he  began  a  temporary  engagement  v:ith  the  Union  Tabernacle 
Church,  at  Chicago.     In  1888,  he  :?as  listed  without  charge 


at  hunt ley,  Illinois.  In  August  of  1889,  he  rras  commissi  one 
for  Lyndon,  Illinois.    She  commission  r;as  renewed  in  1890. 

In  1891,  ive  find  him  out  in  Springfield,  Nebraska, 
-i-o^j:,  i-o  \.ia.s>  uwuii.  a^tixii  xn  xovvu. ,  xooc^bcti.  ao  ijagxG  uro ve  • 
In  1E97,  he  ircas  reported  at  Eagle  3rove ,  but  -.vithout  charge, 
but  later  in  the  year,  he  rras  located  at  Custer,  South  Dahot; 
In  1898,  he  made  a  change  to  Bfcwdle  ,  of  the  sane  state.  In 
1899,  his  name  appears  for  the  last  time  in  the  Year  Booh. 


Suo't    Ciirall  WTitoS   "t..£-o   .I.Ir  •    .iiCCx  0  jtTCL  was    in  SOWdle   1 6  3  S  "tilSH 

a  year;  went  to  7anby  in  the  fall,  end  in  the  early  spring 
Trent  to  Ganacla,  and  there  took  work  in  the  Methodist  church. 

XiliS    OX  0  ^.ui    C'-^iL/Lv/inJ.      p  i  e  S  Gil  US    o<  iuO  v  lxl^.   fa  C  v>  lIQ  • 

he  flickers  in  and  out  from  field  to  field,  as  the  figures 
in  the  moving  picture  shows.    Of  course  he  £;ot  no  decided 
xoounoJLc.  an  < vv n ere .    JjUo  o..g  oro uiisr  was  a  ^.ooci  speaixex  • 
Ee  certainly  had  the  gift  of  utterance,  "but  for  various 
reasons  he  could  not  sustain  himself  for  long  within  the 


Forty- si.cth  sketch, 

Hoswell  roster. 

Rosweil  Foster ,  son  ox  liiohard  and  Irene  Davis, 
(Burroughs)  Poster,  -as  born  in  Haover,  ITew  Hampshire, 
Juno  30,  182- •    —  e  Suucied  at*  nonniksr  and  iaop^inoon 
Academies;  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1849,  and 
from  An&over  Seminary  in  1863, 

he  was.  ordainex  over  u-.g  seconu  caurcn  ox  .'fa  It  nam 
Massachusetts,  Llarch  14,  1855;  and  was  married  Itfarch  20th 
of  this  year,  1655,  to  2sther  Josephine  Lev/is,  of  Huntington, 
alas s a o hus svcs «    «e  was  cii smi s  s  e  u.  xrom  .vaiTJiiam  oep comoer  10, 
1856.    He  was  installed  at  7est  Hampton,  Llassachusetts,  ITov. 
20,  1656,  and  dismissed  December  26,  1858. 

xie  iiS-iu  T/QHu  oo  k — g  oouoi-  L/iiurch  ox      g  uS— iexcL, 
Llassachusetts ,  and  was  there  from  February  2,  1809,  to 
January    24,  1861.    Prom  1861  to  1867,  he  was  pastor  at  Chi- 
copee  .talis .     In  tiixs  pas  borate  »  aowever ,  in  1S&'.-- ,  served 
the  Christian  Cpnjmiasion  in  the  South.    While  in  this  ser- 
vice, August  1864,  his  wife  died  of  camp  fever,  in  Washing- 
ton,  3.  C.     July  24,  1867,  r.Q  was 


In  1867,  Hr.  Poster  cane  out  to  the  Middle  Test , 
and  located  first  in  Hebraska  City.     In  1372,  he  changed 
to  Hremont.    He  then  had  his  residence,  1875-6,  at  Uewton, 
towa,  without  charge,  and  in  1876  and  1877  he  was  located 
at  Ottumwa.     In  those  years,  if  I  remember  correctly,  he  ■ 
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had  some  slight  connection  v/ith  Iowa  College,  as  a  lecture 
In  1877,  he  "began  pastoral  work  at  Independence  and  Tfinthr 
lie  dropped  "Yinthrop  in  1879,  "but  continued  at  Independence 
until  1882.    He  tlien  returned  to  Ne?  England,  and  in  1884- 
was  at  YZestmor eland ,  ITeiv  ^anvosnire ;  at  Baldv/inville  ,  l.Iass. 
1885-9.    his  last  parish  included  Phillipson  and  Petersham 
llassachusetts ,  where  he  served  fro:.-1889  until  the  time  of 
his  death,    he  died  at  Phillipston,  May  7  ,  1892,  aged 
sixty-seven  years,  ten  months,  and  eight  days. 
uAi  In  have  only  an  indistinct  remembrance  of  Mr. 

Foster,    -.e  was  a  tall  man,  a  fine  scholar,  a  great  lover 
of  "books,  delighting  especially  in  dramatico  composition, 
and  in  Shakespeare  most  of  all.    He  introduced  a  good  deal 
of  the  dramatic  and  something  of  ti.e  sensational  into  his 
preaching.    At  times,  he  drew  very  large  audiences.  He 
was  a  very  interesting  man. 


Forty- seventh  sketch, 

Julian  1.1.  Sturtevant. 

Julian  Hons on  Sturtevant ,  son  of  Julian  M. 
and  Elisabeth  Llarie  (Fairweathert  Sttirtevant ,  was  born 
in  Jacksonville ,  Illinois,  February  2,  1834.  Jacksonville 
was  the  seat  of  Illinois  College,  an  institution  with, 
which  the  elder  Dr.  Sturtevant  was  connected  as  Professor 
and  President  of or  fifty-six  years.     Of  course  the  son 
attended  the  father's  school,  academy  and  college,  gradu- 
ating from  the  college  in  the  class  of  1854.    Ee  received 
from  this  institution  the  degree  of  4*  M.  in  1857,  and  that 
of  D.  D.  in  1879.    He  did  not  attend  his  father's  seminary, 
Yale,  but  graduated  from  hndover  in  185S.     In  1859-60,  he 
supplied  the  church  at  Jacksonville. 

Eis  first  regular  pastorate,  1860-69,  was  at 
Hannibal,  Llissouri.    Here  hq  was  ordained  July  5,  I860,  the 
sermon  by  his  father.,  and  the  prayer  by  Samuel  H.  Thrall, 
of  summer  hill,  Illinois.     Some  of  the  conditions  and  inci- 
dents of  this  pastorate,  which  covered  the  period  of  the 
TTar  and  of  Leconstruction  in  Missouri,  are  brought  out  in 
his  reports  to  the  Home  liissionary  Society.    The  first  , 
published  in  I.Iardh  of  1862,  is  an  apology  for  accepting 
Home  I.Iissicnary  aid.    He  says: 

"Cur  people  are  much  encouraged  by  the  promise  of 
assistance.    1e  are  doing  well,  or  better  than  when  our 
committee  wrote    but  shall  have  a  very  great  sfcrufcle-  to 
ge"C  ojirougn  c:~e  year ,  ©ven  with  the  promised  assistance . 


3e  assured,  we  were  brought  to  ask  for  it  only  as  a  fwar 
measure  , 1  and  after  an  honest  effort  of  "both  pastor  and 
people  to  get  along  without  it.     We  sincerely  hope  not  to 
be  long  a  burden,  to  your  Society.    For  my  own  part,  I  have 
often  looked  at  the  list  of  your  missionaries,  and  thought 
it  a  roll  of  honor  on  which  I  should  like  to  see  my  own 
name;  but  considering  your  distressed  condition,  I  favored 
the  application  only  with,  the  greatest  pain  and  reluctance 
But  for  the  War,  we  should  certainly  never  have  needed  to 
make  such  an  application.    Yet  we  already  see  some  reasons 
for  *.7hich  to  oraisc  God  for  trie  .'far.    Speech  was  never  so 
free  here  before.     Te  never  e:rpect  again  to  be  where  we 
were." 

The  second  report,  published  in  February  of  1863 
gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  condition  of  things  in 
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that  part  of  the  country  duri 


cu 


ly  J::e  grea u  changes  of  society  i: 
live  and  labor.  :3ut  it  would  ihd< 
livin''  lie  re  did  not  feol  himself  • 


>nt 


OO  ulii.  .     U      ■  '  C  i  J.  O    i     ^  o 


e  brought  to  us  no 


Guerillas  have  beei 


but  none  of  our  peo 


lived  so  long  in  tKe  expectation  of  such 
realisation,  that  it  is  strange  how  com^a 

prepared  to  ~/ard  off  an  attack;  the  neirt , 
every  hind  77ent  on  ~"ust  as  usual.    The  on 

three  months.,  has  "been  the  change  of  grad 
improvement . 

"both  of  them  belonged  to  that  class  sp  la 


siLSvisno  r.ioiuoe  rs  ox  ciiurc..e3,  out  itIio  have 
ormgmg  such  people  oach  into  a  Cnristi&i 

School  concerts  are  especially  interesting 

is  not  mere  than  t?;o-thirds  filled  by  the 
-  • 

capacity.  Ox  laoe,  there  ~ave  been  some  fi 
evidences  of  seriousness  on  the  Wart  of  ox 


I  found 


» 


prejudice  which  is  air/ays  felt  in  this  region  toward  a  new 
effort ,  yet  strong:  in  possession  of  a  few  men  who  are  not 

to  the  oar.se  and  earnest  in  prayer  and  in  Christian  activity 

"breeze  all  over  the  city,  and  it  was  openly  proclaimed 

that  all  Northern  men  would  soon  "be  driven  out,  or  "be  forced 

"Our  little  cliurch,  not  having  a  slaveholder  in  it 
ard  havinrj*  alwa"0'  c,one  fev  "fe]  e  nape  of  "The  Bls.c*]'"  Pf^nbl  t  f^yi™ 
of    Aoolit ionist 1  church,  had,  of    course,  no  secessionists 
in  it  or  about  it.     It  v/as  the  Special  object  of  their  hat- 
red and  thrests.    llever,  for  many  months,  did  I  hear  the 

- 

and  77a s  never  molested  in  any  way.    You  can  .judge,  however. 


or.r  memoers  J.ei_"U  "G.ie  otatej  v.r.;iile  all  wiio  remained  v.Tore 
greatly  weakened  in  their  pecuniary  ability.     The  whole 
community  was  in  a  state  cf  unnatural  enoitement .    To  sa"" 
nothing  of  some  few  days ,  when  the  forces  of  the  enemy  came 
very  near  us  and  actual  conflicts  took  place,  there  were 


months  when  nearly  all"  the  male  members  of  the  congregation 
were  under  arms,  more  or  less,  every  clay.     In  such  a  state  o 
things,  time-servers  staid  away  from  an  unpopular  ohnrch,  an 
multitudes  who  were  decidedly  loyal  became  too  careless  to 
attend  church  at  all.    Ehe  very  rues t ion  of  our  existence 
cS  a  caurca  seemed  lor  a  time  in  doubt.     Yet  ws  believed  it 
a  solemn  duty  to  do  our  be;:t  to  sustain  the  effort,    Co  us 
it  seemed  even  more  important  to  sustain  a  Christian  home 
ror  loyal  men,  m  5  hat  part  of  Li  as  our  i  "There  for  a  time  we 
were  the  only  absolutely  loyal  church,  than  to  -oerform  any 
service  which  we  could  render  in  the  armies  of  the  Fewublic 
■  ii  uuoo ,  inc.!  wv.xu.  ou  .uo .      ij.  io  were  no'j  lor  your 

church,  we  should  many  of  us  leave  Missouri  to  her  fate,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned.1    After  a  time,  the  Northern  Uetro- 

dist  church  cleared  ver  qlrirts  n-P  cAnad^-i  n-n-i  c«+o  ov,ri 

..  —      u-Lx.  vo  u-l  c»o u bj o j. uiix o  u b  ,  ^nu.  nas 

ever  since  stood  with  us  and  by  us  in  the  struggle." 

"In  such  a  state  of  things,  we  did  not  dare  to 
Z..  v"u-LOi-  in  -t-eoTJ,  ana  tne  normal  salary  was  diminished 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  church,  until  one  year  ago 
when  the  church  seemed  actually  unable  to  support  a  -oast or. 

..o.o  wo  ou  oeii  wna-c  oo  ao.    iw  seemed  wicked  to  abandon 
the  effort;  and  yet,  somehow,  the  means  of  living  must  bo 
secured,    A  brother  minister  suggested  help  from  your  Societv 

I  was  very  reluctant  to  ask  for  it-  becauqa  T  lmfiv  +ha  }^.in 
„  *w*      ,  uu^>-utou  x  jiiie'.i  u:.e  o rials 

to  which  you  and  your  missionaries  were  subjected  by  the  hard 
times.    Upon  consultation  with  the  church,  however    it  was 


A  * Q  Q  VM "li     A  ^ 


*  -&j-a  ^/o^x  ,  b/.e  confident 

<ion  taat  a  single  year  would  carry  us  past  the  worst 
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of  our  dif f  ioulties ,  and  enable  us  to  become  again  self- 
supporting.     I  believed  that  in  the  long  run  your  Society 
-.Tould  not  be  the  poorer  for  giving  us  some  assistance  in 
the  day  of  our  poverty.     It  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  could 
hav e  live!  wit hout  i  t . 

,TT7ell,  the  year  has  passed,  and  I  thank  Sod  that 
our  hopes  are  not  wholly  disappointed.    Lhe  church  is  deci- 
dedly stronger  than  -.-hen  the  year  began,  and  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  assume  the  support  of  its  minister,  after  the 
receipt  of  the  remaining  appropriation ,  and  this,  under 
circumstances  which  leave  no  doubt  of  its  seccess.  Never 
while  I  am  pastor  shall  they  forget  that  they  owe  their 
life  to  your  assistance.    Unless  there  is  some  unexpected 
change  in  the  state  of  things,  wo  hope  hereafter  to  enjoy 
such  a  measure  of  prosperity  as  will  enable  us  to  return, 
every  year,  some  portion  of  your  bounty." 

"I  have  spoken  of  an  improvement  already  apparent 
in  our  circumstances.    Let  me  oicplain  it.    letters  are 
gradually  growing  more  caiiet  around  us.     It  is  beginning 
to  be  felt  that  the  Government  is  here  and  the  stronger 
party,  and  those  who  have  always  supported  the  Government 
are  proportionately  popular.    Loyal  men,  ::ho,  in  the  times 
of  e incitement ,  neglected  the  church  entirely,  will  not 
now  attend  church  anywhere  but  where  the  loyalty  of  the  m 
minister  and  oeoole  has  been  unquestionable  from  the  be- 
ginning.   Then  I  look  bach  at  our  condition,  one  year  ago, 
weak  enough  after  our  struggle  to  build  a  church  without 
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assistance  from  abroad  and  from  the  difficulties  which 
came  naturally  to  a  new  effort  in  the  midst  of  prejudice 
and  hatred,  doubly  weak  from  the  loss  of  members  and  means 
which  came  with  the  war,  and  then  look  at  our  present  con- 
dition, with  Detter  prospects,  if  not  actually  stronger, 
than  any  other  cl-uroh  in  the  city,  beoause  we  always  have 
stood  for  the  Union,  and  popular  in  this  very  cornmunity 
where  we  were  sneered  a*c ,  oe cause  it  is  notorious  that  we 
are  unanimously  in  favor  of  freeing  Iiissouri  from  the  curse 

of  slavery  1  am  ready  to  ewolaim:     |:.7hat  hath  God  wr ought!' 

If  now,  we  can    only  so  humble  ourselves  that  God  can  con- 
sistently pour  upon  us  of  his  spirit  for  the  conversion 
of  souls,  we  shall  be  indeed  blessed.     Some  are  already 
asking  wiia°c  oi.e^  siian  do  «o  do  saved.    ..^retriren,  pray 
for  us,  that  this  best  blessing  may  not  be  withheld." 

In  the  third  report,  published  in  June  of  1863, 


turueVcint  cells  ox  brif- 'liter  days.     She  re*oort 


.  o  ciiO 


follows : 

"I  have  reported  only  three  accessions  to  the 
C j-icr en  oecauss  tiiat  is  all  that  occurred  oexoro  the  en^ 
piration  of  my  commission  from  your  Society.     Since  then 
I  have  received  thirty-three  on  profession  of  their  faith; 
niujkin^,  o  cir  memDersnip  eigiioy.     in  my  last  cjuaroerly  rep  ore  , 
I  eirpresseh  the  hope  that  we  should  soon  be  blessed  with 
an  outpouring  of  the  holy  Ghost,  who  even  then  seemed  to 
be  hovering  over  v.s .    i'he  evidence  of  seriousness  seemed 
to  increase,  until  we  thought  it  best  to  commence  daily 


meetings.     Irom  the  very. first  these  meetings  were  Charac- 
terised bv  ^raat  ^olprmi t.v      ThT^-i  n  o-  +i--=»   ,„j,jm.  ^ , „ 

w  u  w»    ^u^..u.-.u(i',     x»u.x ±xj.(-,  o_iq  onoixe  iivo  weeics 

of  their  continuance,  there  was  hardly  an  evening  when  there 
were  not  no-.?  cases  ho  seriousness.    The  weather  was  bad  and 

•  ***  i-u-^i*  uxua^ijo  xu  u.^c  ouiiiiiiuiii o so  i<iiao  our 
audiences  were  small;   out  nearly  all  who  came  seemed  to  be 
Christians  or  inquirers.    The  absence  of  a  cro^fi  n+vhn-^ct 
parti-  accounts  for  the  quiet  nature  of  the  work.    In  that 
respect,  it  was  certainly  very  remarkable. 

....  "After  the  first  week,  I  was  assisted  by  Ice  v.  J. 
«.  -  -i.  Ox"  _iC»nsas .    .-is  labox's  "7ere  most  useful  and  accept- 
able.   Then  the  meetings  finally  stopped,  it  was  from  the 
conviction  t£at  we  must  change  the  form  efforts,  not  from 
any  diminution  of  interest.     hbout  -"i-ftv  npro^o 

V  —  J-  -i.  V  ^'  W  i  O  U    i  >.J        <0  )  X  w  O  w 

a  hope  in  Christ,  and  many  otherer  are  still  serious.  7!e 
have  received  thirty-one  as  the  fruits  of  this  work  into 
the  church,  and  trait©  a  number  more  -.-.-ill  come  forward  at 
the  neivt  opportunity,    ilany  of  those  received  were  net 
before  members  of  our  congregation;  twenty-two  are  heads 


mi  lies 


nu«j.aj.iiouj ,  '-uiu.  ./cj  iix t>  px^^yin^,  an 
o Oiivex'sioiis  OQior 3  lcnr?.  numbe; 

Union  in  Missouri,  ind  now  that  1 
among  uhem,  we  hope  to  see  many  oj 


.  cose- 


leotel  r©gioii«  -?e: 


I 

never  could  "be  convert e i 


lov 


the  parent  of  all  that  is  good  in  our  institi 
"principle  Oj.  Gueir  lives?    Pray  for  us,  that 


tut ions  of  religion 
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o ,  I  cc: 
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out  oe cause  it 


0dx0i.rni  oenore  una 


nVact  c  oranmni  on , 


0  ^  ...  j 


mother  , 


c cunt i 


presence  of  angels  and  Lien.     77e  should  be  p*!0^  to 

— —  ■    ~n  xi>3  bine,     x.ie  vjoTri  has*  "bean 

wqj.1  oegan;  let  every  Euan  ses  to  it  that  no  lack  on  :  is 
part  shall  delj.-'7"  its  'oro^*"A"^ 
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Illinois  iiave  recently  been  hol'dinc  their  neeti-o:v<s  .  fit*-, 

they  interchanged  fraternal  greetings  by  tele~ra-oh . " 

After  nine  strenuous  years  in  Missouri    :.ir.  Stu 
- 


ne 


v/as  ior  oiiree  years,  1870-S,  at  Ottav/a.  Ue:r 

ras  pastor  of  the  Pirst  Churc*    ?&  n, 

then  for  seven  years  ■  0  -i~,r.  -,nn4. 

■  w        »  — i-' '  '  ~  -  i        ./cio  ptiS  o  or 

■  jcvboorace-,  .or.   v  it  turn  says: 

"he  began  Ms  -.?ork  in  Grinnell  Peb: 

been  loved  by  t'*e->'r  -leo^Tp       vtoo  u«  a*,,^ 

"t/    ^wi«  people  as  v?as  Dr.  ouiirte'v 

indeed,  better  deserve  such  affection.     Ls  a 
active ,  practical,  and  friendly  ritb  a  "IT  h 
excelled  m  his  influence  ":ith  boys*  and  sons 
lands , 

'grow  up'  when  Dr.  Sturteva-nt  mg  ims^cr*  ft 

- 


,  ne 


</0o 

and  encourage  the  surviving  and  pray  over  the  graves  of  the 
departed,  after  the  great  cyclone  in  IGS^.1' 

The  proces dings  of  the  dismissing  council  'cestixv 
to  the  great  work  of  33r.  Sturtevant  in  his  Iowa  ministry. 
The  record  in  the  Congregational  Iov;a  for  'December  of  1844 
is  in  part  as.  follows: 

"In  behalf  of  the  church,  hev.  i\  M.  Ghamberlain 
stated  the  action  of  the  church  with  reference  to  the  re- 
signation Oil  'j.-eir  pastor,  bearing  cesximony  go  t..e  qtl— 
ceedingly  valuable  w©r|j  of  Dr.  Sturtevant ,  especially  among 
the  ^oting,  showing  the  great  desire  of  the  church  to  have 
iiim  rsLiain ,  and  their  profound  sorrow  and  regreo  go  ^iave 
him  depart  . 

"Dr.  Sturtevant  also  stated  his  great  affection 
for  the  church,  and  tnat  notimng  out  ti.e  scrongoso  convic- 
tion of  imperative  duty  could  lead  him  even  to  think  of 
asking  a  dismission." 

testifying  to  the  high  regard  in  which  they  held  Dr.  Sturte- 
vant and  his  work,  both  in  Grinnell  and  the  state,  and  their 

S^iiiyt  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  minute 
expressive  of  the  opinion  of  the  council.    They  reported, 
recommending  that  the  pastoral  relation  between  Dr.  Sturte- 
vant and  the  church  in  Grinnell  be  dissolved,  and  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  suitable  resolution. 

"At  the  evening  service,  these  resolutions,  were 


read  and  adopted.    One  of  the  ro solutions  was  as  follows : 

"'Resolved,  that  we  as  a  council  give  our  vote  in 
favor  of  this-  action  with  great  reluctance ,  deep  regret ,  and 
sorrow  of  heart.    Iowa,  the  Home  Missionary  interests  of 
the  State ,  G-rinnell  association,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell 
cnurcix  anu  congregation  anu  community ,  tiie  aged,  ousiiiess 
men,  the  youth,  and  the  children,  will  all  feel  the  loss  of 
Dr •  St  11  rt e vant    and  we  all  desire  his  continued  stay  and 
pxosonce  in.,  us  nere .     unxy  xne  assurance  xnax  u/io  wixx  ox 
the  Lord  is  e:rpressod  in  the  decision  of  our  "brother  en- 
ables us  to  bow  willingly  to  that  decision," 

"After  the  adjournment  of  the  council,  the  church 
held  a  meeting.    The  recommendation  of  the  council  was  ad- 
opted.   A  large  number  of  those  present  spoke,  expressing 
"Cieir  regre*c  and  sorrow  ax  parking  with  ouoir  oelove^.  pastor, 

Dr,  Sturtevant  preached  his  farewell  sermon  the 
Sabbath  after  the  council,  and  early  in  the  following  week 
went  to  his  new  field  of  labor  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Dr,  Sturtevant  was  pastor  of  the  Jennings  Avenue 
church  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  1884  to  1890.     he  then 
returned  to  the  state  of  his  nativity,  probably  to  remain 
there  until  the  end  of  his  life,    hor  three  years,  1820-93, 
he  was  at  3-aIesburg;  then,  he  was  at  the  ITew  England  Church, 
Aurora ,  for  four  years,  lGl'o-7;  and  then  in  the  havenwood 
Church  in  Chicago  from  1897  until  1903 .    his  residence  now 
in.  1915  is  in  this  part  of  the  city.    He  has  gone  beyond  his 
■'wtu  oouxc  ^^aio.     xii  oiixta  aooc-au  ana  llo±g  q±  ms  xOTiromenu, 
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his  services  for  supply  have  been  in  constant  demand. 

In  every  way,  Dr,  Sturtevant  is  a  big  man.  His 
height  is  about  six  feet  three,  and  his  body  in  perfect 
proportion  to  his  height,    he  is  almost  the  exact  image 
and.  superscription  of  Henry  vTard  Beecher.     when  I  first 
met  him  when  he  came  to  the  state,  I  did  not  know  whether 
it  was  Sturtevant  or  Jeocher.     Intellectually,  perhaps;  he 
is  not  a  giant,  out  measured  in  this  way,  ne  is  a  great  man. 
His  sermons  are  plain  and  practical,  but  they  are  interwoven 
with  literary  and  historioal  references,  lighted  up  with 
illustrations  and  anecdotes,  and  now  and  then  a  dash  of 
humor.    As  a  pastor,  he  was  incomparable,    He  and  his  house 
were  O'oen  day  and  nin\ht  to  all  his  "oarishioners .  Sometimes 
i"U  u o oic  -iim  two  -icurs  do  ge*c  arounu.  'ojie  puDJLio  square  oecaus 
he  met  so  many  people  that  -./anted  to  see  him,  and  that  he 
wanted  to  see*    In  a  special  way,  he  was  the  boys'  pastor. 
—11  ti.e  boys  m  one  wown  counted,  aim  'oneir  oig  Qroojior,  anu 
they  would  tell  him  their  secrets. 

He  did  not  do  much  distinctively  literary  work.  H 
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nis-.ed  some  of  the  material  for 
inf recuentl'7"  for  the  Gon°'rer:ati( 


the  first  months  of  its  existence,  as  he  was  inffa-ct  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  paper  from  its  beginning  in  January  of  1883 
until  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  state  in  November  of  1884. 

In  the  first  issue  of  the  ipa-oer,  he  has  an  editori 


with  the  caption,  "Courage  , "  which  is  in  parji  as  follows: 

"Iowa  has  assumed    self-support.     It  is  evident  th 
1  e  nave  no  easy  task  Defore  us.     'Let  us  look  the  dif ficulty 
"boldly  in  the  face,  and  pass  on.'    Determined,  united,  per- 
sistent, and  prayerful  efforts  will  carry  r.s  through.  It 
is  no o  enough,  tnat  oy  pincning  ano.  pleaciing  we  jugt  escape 
failure.     We  must  carry  our  work,  net  drag  it.     It  must  "bear 
in  every  part  the  Signs  of  faith  and  enthusiasm.    We  must 


grow  stronger  oy  cooperation.     Cur  xi 
if  the  cause  advances.     Bvery  pastor 
determine  to  show  progress.     Let  all 
tions,  in  home  work ,  in  prayer  her  01 
"before.     If  our  church  cannot  -pay  one 


1  come  easier 
ry  church  must 


intend  oo 
of  to  str 


loney  to  promote  denomiational  rivalries, 
ons:re .national  churches:  onl"  "because  the".' 


the  cause 
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anxious  "but  we  trust  in  God  tha" 
to  "be  discouraged.     'Speak  unto 


mug  closely 


and  renjai] 
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rindle 


his  stylo 


is  disc 


theological  students  who  ".'ero  drawn  together  by  a  common 
desire  to  labor  in  the  great  7est.    But  in  tiie  definiten 


ins  oitivti 


i  Illinois  is 


Ii  j.in 


inhabi" 


through  the  free  state  of  Illin 
slaves  in  ^"isso'ci'^i  t 1,1  at  ti1 


norcuern  aaXi  of  t.*e  state  was  neai 
It  was  believed  that  ti  o 
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iiiwcssibility  of  making  good  roads  ever 
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venturing  the  bold  prediction  that  even  Torthern  Illinois 
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already  hovr  this  "band  was  orfi 


ire  re  d  oeior> 


lans , 


f  ollo'-'in?  compact  #    °Ihe  document  is  s"bill  in  existence  and 

OOarS    Cl-Q    G  0  jT  CI  X  a  X   T3liCi.Ox  SG-.lCnJ    Ox    J.I  GoXCLGlib    Dk^J    and,  xxO—  c&uOl  S 

Taylor  and  Gibbs.     It  is  as  follo-js: 

"Believing;  in  the  ontirG  alienation  01  the  natural 
heart  from  God,  in  tlx©  necessity  of  the  influences  of  the 
holy  Spirit  for  its  renovation,  and  t.hat  these  influences 
are  not  to  "be  eicpected  without  the  use  of  means;  deeply  im- 
presses., aj-SOj  v.'ixii  u^~e  ciesxxoiioe  conixxixon  ox  ciie  :GST)ern 
sootion  of  our  country  and  the  urgent  claims  of  its  inha- 
bitants upon  the  "benevolent  at  the  Bast ,  and  in  vie~r  of  the 
xoarxux  crxsxs  evxtisntxy  approac-.xng ,  and  "/xixcii  T/e  doxXqvg 
can  only  be  averted  by  speedy  and  energetic  measures  on  the 
part  of  friends  of  religion  and  literature  in  the  older 
suatos,  and  believing  that  evangelic. -1  religion  and  educa- 
tion must  go  hand  in  hand  in  order  to  the  successful  ac- 
compli slime  nt  of  this  desirable  object,  v:q ,  the  undersigned, 
he  re  oy  express  our  readiness  to  go  to  the  state  ox  Illinoxs 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  seminary  of  learning,  such 
as  shall  be  best  adaptel  to  the  exigencies  of  that  country  

3#    _        w    01    IXq    u  0    c  Iii^ci^c    Xil    lxlo  0  X  *.<-<^  b  1  Oil    111    u  o  "i.lliicix    "*    —  o  j.-.© 

others  to  occupy  as  preachers  important  stations  in  the 

surrounding  country,  provided  the  undertaking  be  deemed 
practicable,  and  the  location  approved  and  provided  also 
the  providence  of  God  permits  us  to  engage  in  it." 

"Theren  Baldwin,  John  P,  Brooks,  Llason  Grosvenor, 
Jlislia  Jenney,  Tilliam  xliroy,  Julian  M«  Sturtevant,  Asa 
Turner,  Jr. 

"This  band  thus  organised  sent  its  first  two  re- 


presentatives ,  Mr,  Baldwin  and  llr.  Sturtevant ,  to  Illinois 
in  the  fall  of  1829.    The  others  followed,  nearly  all  of 
them  within  a  few  months  of  the  "beginning,    They  were  soon 
Joined  by  other  Yale  students,  who  had  "been  added  to  their 
association,  or  wire  drawn  to  the  Test  "by  their  college 
friends,    Among  them  were  Reverends  Tilliam  Carter,  .ilber^r 
Hale,  Plavel  Bascom,  Romulus  Barnes,  and  lucien  ITarnham. 
The  Illinois  Band  was  fortunate  in  the  time  of  its  coming 
to  the  'Test,  Just  "before  the  great  stream  of  eastern  immi- 
gration began  to  pour  into  the  State  by  the  way  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  net  very  lon^  before  the  opening  of  the  Illinois 
and  Ilichigan  canal,  the  introduction  of  railroads  and  modern 
fencing  turned  the  beautiful  wilderness  into  a  fruitful 
garden.    They  were  fortunate  in  finding  the  way  prepared 
for  them  tty  earlier  missionaries  of  the  same  society  which 
sent  them  out,  and  a  noble  band  of  Christ ian  laymen  who  had 
rallied  around  them.    They  "ere  also  fortunate  in  the  helpers 
who  came  to  them  in  the  arrival  of  such  co— workers  as  Bdwar d 
Beecher,  Truman  Post,  and  a  host  of  others  whom  I  many  not 
mention. 

"It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  comparative 
value  of  individual  albors  in  a  field  where  providence  has 
interwoven  the  activities  of  many  servants.    Host  of  the 
original  seven  spent  long  lives  in  the  state  they  had  chosen 
i or  their  field  of  labor.    What  they  accomplished  for  educa- 
tion, in  Jacksonville,  where  J.  M.  Sturtevant  was  instructor 
in  Illinois  College  for  fifty-six  years,  and  where  Maffon 
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Grosvenor  and  William  Kiafby  were  also  instructors;  in  God- 
frey, where  Cheron  Baldwin  founded  Llonticello  Seminary,  and 
in  S~oringf  i  o  1  d ,  v.'here  John  3?«  Broolis  taught  for  many  ~roars  , 
and  t iir ou^.-Oiit  tae  state  ,  "by  oheir  unite 0.  oixorts ,  no  man 
can.  tell.    *Tor  v.:as  their  influence  less  in  the  cause  of  Home 
Missions.    Cher  on  Baldwin,  Hlisha  Jenney,  William  Kirby, 
anci  .-iSc  nirner  aici  groau  service  as  general  missionaries  or 
missionary  superintendents,  besides  all  they  did  as  pastors. 
Ilr.  Baldwin  was  called  3ast  to  do  a  worJe  for  all  the  nascent 
colleges  of  tae  lanu.  as  secretary,  and  .iSS>  Cumer  added  to 
his  work  in  Illinois  a  yet  more  splendid  record  as  a 
pioneer  missionary  in  Iowa. 

x 9 riiuj)s  x  i>  ib  T?orij--  ■■xii-LO  uO  say  caau  w-i-en  "Cue 
political  party  that  saved  the  nation  and  freed  the  slaves 
was  organised,  it  had  among  its  leaders  Richard  Yates  and 
other  early  graduates  of  Illinois  College,  while  Abraham 
Lincoln  regarded  the  faculty  and  early  graduates  of  that 
institution  as  among  his  chosen  counsellors.    35or  is  it 
unfair  to  add  that  if  Congregationalism  has  had  for  the 
last  fifty  years  a  fuller  consciousness  of  its  principles 
and  its  mission,  it  owes  something  in  that  respect  to  the 
Yale  Illinois  Band." 

Tie  Trill  close  this  sketch  with  a  quotation  from 
"Pilgrims  of  Iowa,"  as  follows: 

In  1884,  Dr.  Julian  12.  Sturtevant  was  called  from 
us  to  a  Cleveland  pastorate.    There  was  a  huge  "aching 
void"  for  a  long  time  after  he  left  us.    He  77a s  everybody's 


preaoher  and  everybody's  friend.  Ee  "belonged  to  everybody, 
especially  the  boys  of  his  parish.  .  he  helped  us  launch  the 
Iorra  Congregational  home  Missionary  Society,  and  Jongrega- 

"Uow  T?e  sigh  for  the  days,  that  never  win  come  bach,  ■  and 
vie  once  more  send  him  our  love  and  greetings  in  his  home 
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Jorty-eighth  sketch, 

William  K.  Atkinson. 

William  Henry  Atkinson,  son  of  William  and 
Sarah  (Salt)  Atkinson,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Bradford, 
England,  Hay  29,  1838.    He  began  his  education  in  England, 
being  about  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  came  with  his 
people  to  this  country.    They  settled  on  a  farm  near 
Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Here  he  was  within    the  sphere  of  the  influence 
of  Illinois  College,  and  from  this  school  he  graduated  in 
the  spring  of  1864.    I  first  met  him  in  Jacksonville,  in 
the  spring  of  1861.    He  was  then  twenty-thres  years  of  age, 
but  he  seemed  so  mature,  with  his  face  covered  with  sandy 
whiskers,  I  thought  he  was  the  proprietor  of  the  boarding 
house.    I  was  in  a  manner  put  in  his  charge  by  President 
Sturtevant;  and  he  in  a    way  continued  to  be  my  monitor 
through  College  and  Seminary  days.    He  was  still  my 
guardian  when  we  were  in  the  Army  together.    I  was  out 
from  under  his  jurisdiction  during  my  Senior  year,  as  he 
was  one  year  ahead  of  me  during  college.    We  were  together 
for  two  years  at  the  Theological  Seminary. 

He  graduated  from  Chicago  Seminary  in  May  of  1867. 
Early  in  his  college  course,  he  decided  upon  the  foreign 
field  for  his  ministry,  and  he  was  very  active  in  his 
Seminary  days  in  fostering  the  foreign  missionary  spirit 
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among  his  classmates  anl  others.    It  was  partly  t&roiigli  his 
iA- 1  ien      /hat  five  members  of  his  class  decided  to  go  abroad 
for  service;  and  he,  with  four  others,  was  ordained  in 
Chicago,  at  the  old  First  Church,  for  the  foreign  work,  April 
18,  1867,  sermon  by  Dr.  Henry  Smith,  of  Lane  Seminary,  and 
prayer  by  Dr.  Truman  Post,  of  St.  Louis. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  Seminary  course,  he 
supplied  the  little  church  at  Lisle,  a  few  miles  out  from 
the  city  on  the  Burlington  Road.    Here  he  met  the  deacon's 
daughter,  fresh  from  Oberlin  College,  Miss  Calista  Hatch, 
and  they  were  married  July  7,  1867.    Directly  after  their 
marriage,  they  sailed  for  India,  spending  nine  years  in  that 
country,  at  Ahmednagar,  Sholapur,  ^adala,  and  other  stations. 
He  came  home  in  1876  with  the  Indian  fever  so  hot  in  his 
veins  that  it  took  years  to  bring  him  to  a  normal  tempera- 
ture.   Besting  a  while  after  his  return,  he  began  to  look 
about  for  a  Home  Missionary  field. 

With  my  Osage  parish,  I  had  developed  an  outstation 
at  Orchard,  and  had  organised  a  church.     I  irrose  him  of  this, 
having  no  idea  that  he  would  care  to  come  to  so  small  a  field, 
but  he  did  come,  beginning  September  1,  1877,  with  a  commis- 
sion for  Orohard  and  Lincoln  Center,  another  field  I  had 
partially  developed.    So  we  were  again  close  neighbors. 
He  was  on  the  field  for  about  five  years.     However,  the 
'tables  were  turned' ,  as  I  was  in  a  manner  'bishop  of  the 
region,  and  he  was  under  my  patronage  and  jurisdiction.  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  really  enjoyed  that  part  of  it,  though 
I  did. 
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At  length,  he  sought  a  more  distinctively  mis- 
sionary field.  From  1881  to  1886,  he  was  out  in  the  Black 
Hills  region,  at  Rapid  City,  and  did  good  service  there, 
helping  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Christian  institutions 
out  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Of  his  early  experiences 
in  Rapid  City,  he  writes  in  the  Home  Missionary  for  April 
1882  as  follows: 

"In  the  six  months,  since  we  came,  several  changes 
have  taken  place.    A  government  deed  has  "been  seoured  for 
the  town  plot  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  and  deeds 
have  been  given  to  all  holders  who  have  improved  their  lots 
to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  dollars  or  more.    So  we  are  no 
longer  squatters,  "but  owners  of  our  own  town  lots.  About 
one-half  of  the  lots  in  town  have  been  so  taken  and  improved. 
This  is  progress.    Our  church  owns  four  of  the  above-mention- 
ed lots,  making  a  plot  of  140x100  feet.    Bight  or  nine  lots 
had  been  taken  up,  but  in  the  days  when  matters  looked  un- 
certain, and  some  were  careless,  the  plot  not  being  fenced, 
five  lots  were  'jumped.'    The  parsonage  stands  on  these  four 
lots.     It  is  a  small  building,  26x16  feet,  a  story  and  a 
half  high;  partly  finished,  just  far  enough  to  permit  us 
to  occupy  it.    v7e  are  rather  'snug,'  six  of  us  in  three 
rooms  and  a  study,  but  we  get  along  nicely." 

"We  have  been  duly  incorporated,  and  a  building 
committee  was  appointed  to  obtain  plot,  plan,  and  funds  for 
a  church.    It  consists  of  all  the  church  officers,  pastor, 
two  deacons,  three  trustees,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  The 
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ladies  have  already  begun  work  to  raise  funds  for  furnishing 
this  much  longed-for  "building." 

"As  to  the  spiritual  work,  six  in  these  six  months 
have  been  added  to  the  churoh,    Others  are  yet  to  join,  and 
some  of  them  are  very  choice  people.    From  six  to  twelve 
attend  our  prayer  meetings  with  much  interest.    We  have 
few  men,  but  our  ladies  are  efficient  and  earnest." 

"Our  Sabbath  congregations  are  good,  very  atten- 
tive, and  as  orderly  as  any  to  be  found  in  Dakota.  The 
average  attendance  in  Sunday  School  had  been  only  about 
fifty  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year;  but  since  January  1, 
the  improvement  has  been  steady  in  numbers  and  interest. 
Last  Sunday,  to  my  great  joy,  we    had  eighty-four.    A  re- 
cent census  shows  our  school  district  to  number  one  thou- 
sand and  twenty-five  persons,  all  told." 

"With  the  exception  of  a  few  straggling  houses  in 
the  north  part  of  the  town,  I  have  called  at  every  dwelling 
in  Rapid  City,  in  some  cases  a  second  time;  this  besides  the 
calls  on  my  own  congregation.    I  find  only  two  families 
that  avow  themselves  to  be  free  thinkers,  or  infidels.  Liany 
are  'nothingarians;1  several  are  Catholics.    Yet  I  have  not 
received  an  unkind  word;  indeed,  nothing  but  courtesy." 

In  October  of  1882,  Mr.  Atfcinson  writes  again  as 

follows: 

"With  this  report,  the  last  duty  of  my  first  year 
in  the  Black  Eills  work  is  finished.     I  began  with  many  mis- 
givings, and  not  without  grievous  disappointments  and  trials, 
I  end  with  rejoicing  that  I  came  and  took  up  this  work.  In 
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some  respects,  it  is  not  as  important  as  I  anticipated;  in 
others,  more  so.    I  thought  ours  was  to  be  the  sole  church, 
the  sole  pastorate  in  the  plaoe,  and  so  it  ought  to  have 
been,  since  our  enterprise  dates  from  October,  1879. 

"The  present  needs  of  the  field  could  be  well  met 
by  a  single  church,  and  then  its  expenses  would  be  far  from 
being  met  by  the  people.    But  I  have  found  that  there  are 
professing  Christians,  both  lay  and  clerical,  who  think  that 
the  religious  needs  of  a  community  are  not  met  unless  it  has 
their  preacher  and  their  services.    Ho  matter  if  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  States  are  taxed  for  years  longer  to  support 
the  feeble  churches.    Ho  matter  if  a  spirit  of  rivalry  is 
engendered,  and  no  matter- --anything.    I  find  the  church 
members  may  fall  from  grace ,  who  cannot  fall  from  member- 
ship of  their  great  nationla  organization.    Once  a   , 

always  a   .    This  is  the  only  interpretation  I  can  put 

on  the  words  and  actions  of  certain  members  of  a  certain 
denomination.     Indeed,  I  am  beginning  to  feel  satisfied  that 
it  is  just  absolute  folly  to  expect  ' comity1  from  this  de- 
nomination, as  a  rule,    fortunately,  I  have  a  pleasant  com- 
panion and  fellow-minister  in  the  present  preacher,  and  we 
get  along  very  well.    But  he  is  the  best  man  they  have  in 
the  Hills,  and  I  fear  may  not  stay  long,  though  he  has  been 
he rebut  a  few  weeks.    He  came  from  New  England. 

"During  these  last  twelve  months,  we  have  received 
twelve  to  our  church.    Our  Sunday  School  has  become  organized 
and  efficient  as  never  before;  and  our  ladies  have  formed  an 
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aid  society,  that  is  a  credit  to  us,  and  would  be  to  any 
place,  in  its  form  of  organization,  methods  of  working,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  carried  on." 

"We  have  plans  before  us,  and  are  ready  to  build, 
but  have  not  circulated  a  paper,  ^e  are  poor  and  money  is 
very  scarce;  but  as  soon  as  harvest  is  assured,  we  hope  to 
go  to  work,  relying  on  the  publishing  society  to  give  us  a- 
bove  the  amount  of  usual  aid,  everything  here  being  so  ex- 
pensive. The  health  of  my  family  is  vory  good  here,  we  do 
not  regret  coming." 

Again,  in  February  of  1884,  Mr.  Atkinson  writes: 
"Our  church  home  is  substantially  finished  and 
dedicated.    It  has  cost  far  beyond  what  we  thought  we  could 
reach,    We  were  aided  by  the  Congregational  Union  to  $1000, 
one-half  of  which  is  a  loan.    Lly  wife's  personal  friends 
helped  us,  as  did  the  church  at  Deadwood.    The  subscriptions 
which  I  circulated  reached  about  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and 
about  three  hundred  more  were  raised  at  the  dedication, 
mostly  by  previous  subscribers.    Our  Ladies  Aid  paid  for  all 
the  furnishings,  except  the  pulpit  and  pulpit  Bible,  which 
were  given  by  our  girls.    The  Society  has  also  raised  and 
paid  $669.70,  and  assumed  $300  on  the  building.    The  total 
cost  is  03,671. 60.    We  have  yet  the  little  room  to  furnish 
sidewalks,  etc.,  to  build,  all  of  which  we  hope  toreach  in 
time . 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  this  work  has  cost 
in  other  respects.    Desired  articles  for  winter  wear  have 
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been  let  go,  and  the  money  paid  over  for  the  building.  Our 
ladies  have  worked  hard  for  eighteen  months;  beyond  all  com- 
parision  in  my  observation.    They  have  taken  in  sewing,  made 
all  manner  of  useful  and  tasteful  articles,  and  sold  them; 
have  given  concerts  and  suppers,  and  put  in  all  that  they 
could,  and  some  more,  I  festr,  than  they  ought.    Hot  a  cent 
has  been  expended  for  ornament;  and  yet  in  its  symmetry 
and  neatness,  the  building  without  and  within  is  a 
pleasure  to  see." 

"Our  Association  Lleeting  was  very  pleasant.  Iso- 
lated hs  we  are  by  the  long  stage  ride  and  the  cost  of  so 
long  a  journey,  we  are  kept  from  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
with  the  Territorial  Association,  and  have,  therefore,  to 
make  more  of  our  own.     It  is  to  us  invaluable.    All  the 
brethren  were  here.    Ilr.  Atkins,  also,  on  his  way  out  from 
us,  to  work  in  Dell  Rapids,  or  elsewhere." 

"The  scattered  mining  camps  of  Custer  and  Penning- 
town  counties,  are  without  any  Christian  v/orker.    Some  one 
able  to  undertake  the  field  ought  to  be  procured  soon.  No 
one  has  entered  it;  and  the  field  is  now  clear.  Agricultu- 
ral regions  are,  also,  unsupplied." 

"Hot  Sunday  work  only,  but  all-the-week  work  is 
needed.     It  calls  for  a  man  with  good  bodily  strength  and 
strength  of  mind,  too;  for  he  will  meet  some  wideawake 
fellows.    Hhe  other  day,  I  was  speaking  to  a  Bladk  Hills 
butcher.    He  was  a  German,  and  said  he  understood  English, 
but  could  not  undorstand  the  Latin  spoken  by  Americans;  and 
to  illustrate  the  difference  in  pronunciation  started  out 
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easily  with  a  long  quotation.    He  had  read  more  Latin  than 
the  average  of  our  college^  students." 

^e  have  another  comminucation  from  Mr.  Atkinson, 
published  in  April  of  1885,  as  follows: 

"^e  observed  the  week  of  prayer  in  union  with  our 
Methodist  brethren.    I  was  muoh  interested  in  the  list  of 
subjects  suggested  by  some  of  our  brother  ministers,  and 
published  in  the  Congregationalist .    The  Methodist  minister 
approved,  and  each  selecting  his  own  subjects,  we  led  in 
turn.    All  of  that  list  was  taken.    Before  the  week  closed, 
two  seemed  hopefully  converted,  and  one  other  converted  just 
before,  was  led  to  make  known  publicly  her  new  love  and  hope. 
v7e  went  as  we  were  lead,  simply  making  no  plans  of  our  own. 
The  work  growing  out  of  the  week  of  prayer  continued.  The 
second  week  almost  forty  were  lead  to  seek  an  interest  in 
the  prayers  of  Christian  people.    The  attendance  went  up  to 
one  hundred.    ~e  continued  through  January,  every  night 
except  Saturday,  and  almost every  other  afternoon.  With 
only  three  exceptions,  every  general  meeting,  and  some  for 
the  Sabbath  only,  witnessed  new  ones  coming  to  Christ. 
Upwards  of  ninety  have  risen  for  prayers.     Of  these,  forty- 
three  fall  naturally  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Methodist 
pastor,  and  thirty-seven  to  us.     Only  five  converted  are 
adults;  most  are  youth  from  the  Sunday  Schools.    One  class  of 
eight  girls,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen,  are  all  Christians; 
one  class  of  boys,  twelve  to  sixteen,  are  all  but  one 
Christians . " 
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In  June  of  the  same  year,  Mr,  Atkinson  writes 

again: 

"Two  months  ago,  we  received  twelve  as  the  first 
fruits  of  our  special  meetings  of  January  and  February. 
That  was  the  largest  number  received  to  this  church  at  any 
one  time.    There  are  more  than  as  many  more  who  ought  to 
unite.    Nowhere  is  the  effect  of  the  meetings  more  manifest 
than  in  our  prayer  meetings.    The  young  converts  are  con- 
nected with  my  Qhildren's  Christian  Association,  where  I 
endeavor  to  give  instruction,  etc.,  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  Sunday  School." 

The  last  word  concerning  Mr  .Atkinson  is  his  South 
Dakota  field  is  from  the  report  of  the  Home  Missionary  Su- 
perintendent Sheldon  who,  writing  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Eoine  Missionary  for  1885,  says: 

"Rev.  William  H.  Atkinson  has  labored  steadity  at 
Rapid  City,  with  thirty-seven  church  members,  and  at  Rocker- 
ville  and  Spring  Creek,  with  great  success.    He  reports 
thirty  hopeful  conversions,  one  Sunday  School  organized, 
and  one  under  his  special  care,  with  eighty  scholars.  The 
church  at  Deadwood,  with  a  membership  of  sixty-three,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  the  Sunday  School,  has  be- 
come self-supporting,  and  one  new  church  was  organized." 

Mr.  Atkinson  closed  his  work  at  Rapid  City  in  the 
fall  of  1886,  and  returned  to  Iowa.    3eing  superintendent  of 
Home  Missions  at  that  time,  I  was  in  the  way  to  help  him  to 
a  field,  and  gave  him  an  introduction  to  our  most  excellent 
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country  church  at  Green  Mountain.    After  two  years  of  ser- 
vice here,  1886-8,  he  was  called  to  Chester  Center,  where 
again  he  was  my  next  door  neighbor. 

At  the  close  of  his  second  year  on  this  field,  he 
resigned,  and  turned  his  face  toward  the  -?estern  sea.  Wash- 
ington was  then  an  attractive  spot,  as  it  is  now  one  of 

the  best  Congregational  states  of  the  Union.    In  1890,  he 
took  charge  of  the  little  lake  Park  church  near  Tacoma.  In 
1894,  he  added  Hilhurst  to  this  field.     In  1896,  he  was 
without  charge,  residing  at  Surest  Grove,  Oregon.  In 
1897,  and  for  the  decade  following,  he  was  pastor  at  San 
Hafel,  California.    He  died  of  Bright 's  Disease,  at  Soquel, 
California,  December  28,  1907,  aged  sixty-nine  years,  six 
months,  and  twenty-nine  stays. 

From  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  manner  of  man  he  was.    He  was  abo  tit  the 
average  in  weight  and  stature.    As  already  intimated,  he 
had  sand  in  his  hair  and  face.    Prom  early  manhood,  there 
was  a  stoop  to  his  shouldres.    He  had  a  mind  of  his  own, 
trained  to  independent  thought,  and  perhaps  not  wholly 
free  from  prejudice,    lie  had  a  good  bit  of  the  Johnny 
Bull  tenacity.    And  perhaps  a  speck  of  his  pugnaci+;T. 
"Tj  s  sermons  were  all  written  and  preached  from  manuscript. 
His  delivery  was  poor.    He  was  not  an  extemporaneous  speak- 
er.   He  always  had  thoughts  enough,  but  not  worfta  to  ex- 
press them. 

I  cannot  escape  the  felling  of  sadness  as  I 
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review  the  life  of  this  good  "brother.    His  path  was  not 
strewn  with  roses.     Some  of  his  hardships  were  of  his  own 
making.    For  the  most  part,  he  was  sane  and  sensible,  but 
he  was  oversensitive,  and  took  to  heart  slights  which  were 
not  intended  to  be  slights  at  all.     I  regret  that  unwit- 
tingly I  added  to  his  sorrows.    On  one  occasion,  he  mis- 
understood what  I  spoke  in  jest,  and  jiaa  much  offended,  but 
at  length  he  understood  my  joke,  and  forgave  it.    Again  I 
did  something,  I  know  not  what,  which  he  could  not  overlook, 
and  I  suppose  he  went  tc  his  grave,  unreconciled  to  his  old 
friend.    Again  and  again  I  tried  to  regain  his  friendship, 
but  he  would  not.    ^7e  had  the  privilege  of  ministering  some- 
what to  his  children,  Herbert,  George,  and  Minnie,  as  they 
were  here  in  college,  each  becoming  a  graduate.    He  had  his 
failings  and  shortcomings,  as  othei  ..ian,  and  I  always  re- 
spected him  as  a  sincere  and  honest  man,  and  loved  him  as  a 
brother.    Ee  did  much  for  me.    His  work  in  the  world  was 
well  worth  while.     In  the  last  years,  he  was  weary  and 
heavy  laden.    Now  he  rests  from  his  labors. 
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Forty-ninth  sketch, 

Stephen  D.  Smith. 

Stephen  Decatur  Smith  was  born  in  Manchester , 
Missouri,  February  5,  1846.    The  Civil  TTar  found  him  in 
Missouri,  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  of  age.    Of  course  in 
Missouri  he  had  to  take  one  side  or  the  other.    He  took 
the  side  of  the  Union;  and  in  1864  enlisted  in  Company  B 
of  the  First  Regular  Missouri  troop.    He  became  a  corpo- 
ral in  his  company,  and  served  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

He  attended  college  at  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  gra- 
duating from  this  institution  in  187S.    He  finished  his 
course  in  theology  at  Oberlin  in  1875.    In  1875  his  college 
Alma  Mater  gave  him  a  master's  degree.    In  1875  also  he  was 
ordained,  and  in  1875,  December  E8,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Lydia  A.  Williams  of  Oberlin. 

Where  he  waw,  and  what  he  was  doing  from  1875 
tol877,  our  denominational  records  do  not  show,  but  the 
Anita  records  show  that  he  came  to  Iowa  from  Hanover, 
Ohio  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  so  we  find  him  in  the 
pastorate  at  Anita,  Iowa  in  1877-79  and  from  '79  to  '85, 
at  lead  City,  South  Dakota.    One  of  his  home  missionary 
reports  from  this  field,  that  of  November  1879,  was 
published,  and  is  as  follows: 

"Our  town  is  growing  rapidly.    Hew  buildings 
are  continually  going  up,  families  are  coming  in,  and 
everything  is  beginning  to  have  a  more  settled  look. 
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There  is  probably  more  business  activity  her  than  in 
any  other  town  in  the  Kills,  though  all  seem  to  be 
growing  rapidly  and  permanently. 

"For  the  ladt  few  months  our  meetings  have  been 
held  in  the  opera  house ,  with  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
attendance.    The  people  are  attentive  and  respectful,  and 
seem  to  feel  the  need  of  preaching  more  than  any  place  I 
have  been.    I  have  always  been  treated  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  the  honest  hearted  miners  seem  to  want  to  do 
all  they  can  to  help  the  church  work  along.    Our  new 
building  is  enclosed,  and  will  be  finished  by  October 
first.    There  we  shall  fell  much  more  at  home  than  in  a 
theater,  with  a  saloon  under  it,  and  a  dozen  more  within 
a  stone's  throw.    We  have  put  the  church  as  near  the 
center  of  town  as  possible,  thinking  it  best  to  build  it 
where  the  people  are  for  the  present ,  and  after  the  popu- 
lation becomes  more  settled,  build  again  more  permanently. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  desire  for  a  church  building, 
and  we  hope  the  dedication  may  give  a  new  impetus  to  our 
religious  work.    Te  frequently  have  under  fifty  presant 
at  the  morning  service,  while  the  evening  congregation 
will  average  two  hundred. 

"Our  prayer  meetings  have  been  held  at  private 
houses.     Some  have  been  of  deep  interest,  and  we  hope 
have  resulted  in  great  good  to  a  few.     One  family,  with 
whom  we  meet,  were  none  of  them  professors  of  religion, 
but  a  young  lady  and  gentleman  became  interested;  through 
them  the  father  was  touched,  and  it  is  possible  that  four 
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of  the  family  may  unite  with  us  at  the  next  communion." 

le  next  find  Brother  Smith  in  the  South,  which 
has  been  his  home  since  1885.    It  appears  from  the  record 
that  from  '85  to  '86  he  was  pastor  at  Orlando,  Florida. 
The  Year  Book  for  1887  reports  him  as  an  editor  at 
Tinter  Park.    Then  for  two  or  three  years  he  was  at 
Dahlonga,  Georgia.    He  then,  in  1891,  returned  to  Orlando, 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  his  home  up  to  190E.  During 
this  time  he  was  not  pastor  of  the  church,  but  undoubtedly 
was  engaged  in  business.     In  1905  he  was  again  reported  at 
Winter  Park;  and  then  from  1904  to  1909,  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia.    In  1909  his  name  was  dropped  from  the  Year  Book. 

The  Oberlin  general  catalogue  for  1908  reports 
him,  not  as  a  minister,  but  as  an  "inventor  and  advertiser." 
The  records  seem  to  show  that  he  was  in  the  pastorate 
for  the  first  decade  after  his  ordination,  but  that  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  since  graduating  from  the 
Seminary,  he  has  been  in  secular  service.    It  has  been 
reported  to  us,  that  now,  1915,  he  is  living  at  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  but  for  some  reason  we  are  not  able  to  get 
in  correspondence  with  him. 
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Norman  lie Leod. 

Norman  Mcleod,  of  Scotch  parentage  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Montreal,  Canada,  April  14,  1823.    He  was  rear 
ed  in  the  good  old  Scotch  Presbyterian  faith,  and  through- 
out his  long  and  eventful  life,  he  was  a  faithful  soldier 
of  the  cross,  and  a  royal  man  among  men. 

Educated  in  the  high  grade  schools  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  his  native  city,  he  was  well  fitted  by  training 
and  natural  ability  for  the  responsible  positions  which 
he  later  so  ably  filled.    He  was  ordained  in  1848.  His 
first  pastorate  was  at  Abbotsford,  Canada  East. 

In  the  late  fifties,  he  began  his  work  in  the 
States,  in  Minneapolis,  where,  in  1859,  he  had  to  do  with 
the  planting  of  the  now  great  Plymouth  church,  of  that 
city.    In  1860,  he  was  located  at  Prescott,  Wisconsin.  In 
1862,  he  was  reported  as  pastor  at  Met omen,  in  the  same 
state.     In  this  same  ^ear,  1862,  so  thoroughly  identified 
was  he  with  the  interests  of  his  adopted  country  that  he 
raised  a  company,  himself  being  chosen  the  captain,  which 
became  Company  A  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment  of  Wisconsin  Vo- 
lunteers.   In  1864,  he  was  called  to  Denver.    Prom  this 
city,  in  January  of  1865,  he  reports  in  the  Home  Mission- 
ary, the  report  being  made  up  from  several  communications, 
sent  on  from  the  10th  of  September  to  the  25th  of  October. 

The  quotations  from  the  reports  are  as  follows: 

"I  have  just  reached  home  from  a  visit  to  Boul- 
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der  Valley,  South  Boulder,  Central  and  Nevada.    I  preached 
three  times  on  the  Sabbath  to  the  people  of  Boulder,  and 
visited  the  families  during  the  week,  speaking  words  of 
encouragement  and  hope ,  and  urging  upon  them  the  importance 
of  building  a  church  edifice.    Discouraging  as  the  times 
may  seem,  owing  to  Indian,  guerilla,  and  grasshopper  raids, 
I  think  the  people  will  go  into  the  enterprise  with  a  will. 
YIq  should  have  a  minister  of  energy  at  Boulder.    There  are 
two  or  three  other  small  fields  within  ten,  fifteen,  twen- 
ty miles  from  that  center,  which  he  might  cultivate  to 
advantage . " 

"Boulder  is  twenty-five  miles  from  Denver,  but  I 
will  visit  the  church  there  as  often  as  I  oan  without  in- 
jury to  the  cuase  here.    I  know  a  few  good  Congregational 
families,  who  desire  to  come  out  here,  and  if  I  can  induce 
them  to  locate  in  Boulder  Valley,  it  will  place  the  church 
there  in  a  good  way  to  aid  themselves.    Brother  Wolcut ,  who 
is  now  doing  what  h&  can  for  the  people,  is  a  good  man,  whom 
they  all  respect;  but  his  circumstances  are  such,  that  he 
cannot  devote  the  necessary  time  to  the  good  work.    He  would 
be  a  valuable  aid  to  a  minister,  as  v/ould  also  his  excellent 
wife." 

"Prom  Bouldffr,  I  went  over  the  mountains  to  Cen- 
tral City,  passing  through  scenes  of  savage  wil&ness,  every- 
where reminded  of  the  mighty  internal  forces  that  in  bygone 
ages  upheaved  the3e  rocky  heights.    A  good  deacon  of  the 
Boulder  church  accompanied  me  some  seventeen  miles  with 
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horses.    But  in  many  places,  the  trail  led  overhills  so 
rugged  that  we  ha_d  to  dismount  and  lead  the  horses.  From 
the  first  summit  we  reached,  the  view  of  the  plains  gave  me 
a  good  idea  of  their  vastness,  as  the  great  pasture  range 
of  America;  hut  you  seek  in  vain  within  the  wide  range  of 
vision,  forbelts  of  timber,  the  clumps  of  various  tinted 
groves,  the  gem-like  lakes  and  glorious  rivers,  that  give 
beauty  and  charm  to  an  extended  landscape;  and  as  you  gaze 
upon  the  scene,  a  sense  of  loneliness  even  to  painfulness 
steals  over  you.    Small  streams  putting  out  from  the 
mountains,  and  fed  by  the  recent  snows,  are  seen,  like 
silver  lines,  threading  the  plains,  skirted  by  a  border  of 

deeper  green  than  the  plains  the  result  of  irrigation. 

The  narrow  valleys  of  these  small  streams  are  valuable 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  are  already  becoming 
studded  with  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  ranchmen,  or 
pioneer  farmers  of  Colorado,  who  conduct  the  water  of  the 
streams  in  ditches  for  miles,  using  it  at  pleasure  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.     They  raise  abundant  crops  of 
corn,  wheat,  hay,  and  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  for 
which  they  receive  prices  that  within  a  few  years  make 
them  wealthy.    Corn  is  now  §,14  a  pound  in  Denver;  butter 
•)l.25  a  pound;  hay  #60  to  |80  a  ton;  flour  $22  a  hundred 
pounds;  vegetables,  §.12  to  #.14  a  pound. 

"At  South  Boulder,  a  mining    center  of  great 
promise,  I  found  three  families  of  Congregational  people, 
and  was  made  welcome.    At  no  distant  day,  we  will  have  a 
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churoh  there.    The  two  principal  men  of  the  place  are 
Congregationalists . 

"At  Central  City,  I  met  with  Rev.  Mr,  Crawford, 
for  the  first  time,  and  spent  a  few  days  pleasantly, 
talking  over  oar  plans,  speaking  of  our  hopes  and  trials, 
and  of  the  Good  Master's  promises.    I  spent  the  Sabbath 
with  his  people;  he  went  to  Denver.    I  am  sure  it  will 
gratify  you  sll  to  hear  that  re  are  at  one  in  our  plans 
purposes,  and  efforts,  respecting  this  most  interesting- 
field.    At  no  distant  day,  I  hope  to  take  a  wider  and 
more  extended  view  of  the  field;  when,  I  trust,  I  shall 
be  able  to  communicate  to  you  facts  of  interest.    If  I 
live  until  nest  summer,  I  must  have  a  horse.    The  expense 
of  keeping  will  be  considerable,  but  I  shall  be  able  to 
do  much  more  missionary  work." 

"As  to  my  special  field,  Denver,  I  am  still  la- 
boring on  amid  excitements  and  discouragements  of  various 
kinds.    Denver  is  by  no  means  an  inviting  field.    The  other 
denominations  have  comfortable  places  in  which  to  meet. 
We  have  been  meeting  in  a  hall,  used  for  almost  every  pur- 
pose during  the  week,  and  in  the  worst  possible  locality. 
It  is  now  to  be  divided  into  offices,  so  we  have  no  place. 
The  Baptist  minister  has  gone  East  to  raise  money  for  a 
church,  I  have  been  invited  to  preach  in  his  hall.     It  is 
dark  enough  around  me ,  but  I  have  labored  before  now  in 
the  dark,  until  I  could  see  the  dawn." 

"The  Indian  troubles  have  been  a  great  drawback  to 
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us,  but  a  few  months  may  bring  about  a  change  for  the  "better; 
I  have  good  congregationa. " 

&  fortnight  later,  Mr*  McLeod  writes: 
"I  have  "been  anxious  for  some  time  to  do  something 
for  our  young  men,  who  are  greatly  exposed  inthis  vile  city, 
I  wished  for  an  occasion  to  meet  them,  and  I  have  made  one. 
I  got  up  a  plan  of  a  Literary  Society  with  a  reading  room. 
This  week,  I  called  upon  over  a  hundred  of  our  young  men, 
and  they  have  given  their  names  to  join  such  an  Association. 
Good  will  cone  out  of  it.    The  whole  community  favors  it. 
We  can  raise  money  enough  to  get  a  good  hall ,  books,  and 
papers,  and  our  jEoung  men  will  have  a  place  to  go,  after 
business  hours,  and  will  be  kept  out  of  vile  places." 
Four  days  later: 

"Our  Society  is  organized.    I  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  constitution,    we  are  to  have  lectures,  essays, 
and  debates.    v7e  have  a  large  hall  secured  for  three  years. 
As  I  am  interested  myself  so  much  inthe  Society,  they  give 
us,  as  a  church,  the  use  of  the  hall  on  the  Sabbath  for  a 
very  small  amount.     I  begin  to  see  light  ahead.    The  young 
men  are  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  our  purpose  to 
elevate  and  bless  them.     I  am  somewhat  sad  andlonely  away 
from  my  family,  but  I  am  hopeful  and  happy  in  my  wort." 

"I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  we  have  Pres. 
Blanchard  with  us.    We  organized  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Denver  on  last  Sabbath.     The  services  were  inter- 
esting and,  I  trust,  most  profitable.    Pres.  Blanchard  preach- 
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ed  in  the  morning,  and  also  took  part  in  the  evening  services. 
LIr.  Crawford  was  with  us.    She  church  numbers  only  twelve." 

"Our  Young  Men's  Association  is  still  prospering, 
When  we  had  Indian  scares,  I  acted  as  captain  over  these 
same  youn&  men,  drilling  them,  day  and  night,  and  ready  with 
them  to  face  the  danger;  and  so  have  been  brought  into  clo- 
ser connection  with  them.    I  am  no  going  to  start  a  Bible 
class.     If  we  had  a  church  edifice,  I  am  confident  that 
even  now,  I  could  get  quite  a  support," 

"The  Methodists  are  making  strenuous  efforts  here; 
and  have  obtained  considerable  sums  of  money  from  this  peo- 
ple.   They  have  a  large  brick  building,  called  the  Denver 
Seminary,  built,  it  is  understood,  with  the  money  which  they 
have  collected  from  the  people.    Of  course,  it  is  to  be  a 
Methodist  institution.    They  new  have  three  ministers  in  this 
city;  one  in  the  school  as  principal,  a  presiding  elder,  and 
the  minister  in  charge  of  the  church.    The  territorial  of- 
ficers from  the  governor  down  are  Methodists.    The  commander 
of  this  post  is  a  Methodist  preacher." 

Early  in  1865,  came  an  urgent  call  for  missionary 
work  in  Utah.    The  call  came  from  soldiers  stattioned  at 
Salt  Lake  City.     "It  was  this  appeal,"  says  Sec'y  J.  B.  Clark, 
"Significant  in  itself  and  still  more  so  from  its  source, 
which  lead  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  to  detach 
Rev.  Forman  Mcleod  from  the  Denver  field,  and  instruct  him 
by  telegraph  to  open  a  mission  in  Salt  Lake  City.  His 
coming  was  heartily  welcomed.    The  Daily  Union  Vidette , 
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published  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Camp  Douglas 
hailed  the  event  as  follows:     'The  Eastern  Stage  which 
reached  here  Monday  night,  brought  to  our  city  the  Rev. 
Norman  IIcLeod,  who  proposes  to  organize  here  a  congrega- 
tion for  divine  worship.     It  is  not  doubted  that  his  zeal- 
ous efforts  in  behalf  of  Christianity  will  be  warmly  se- 
conded by  the  American  and  loyal  citizens  of  Salt  Lake, 
and  that  ere  long  we  shall  boast  a  thriving  church  and 
congregation. " 

"The  report  of  LIr.  IIcLeod1  s  first  service,  as 
given  by  the  same  paper,  contains,  the  following:  'Sun- 
day, January  22,  1865,  will  ever  be  a  memorable  day  in 
Utah.    If  we  mistake  not ,  when  the  anniversaries  of  bat- 
tles, of  bloody  fields,  and  heroic  struggles  shall  have 
been  forgotten,  yesterday  will  be  remembered  with  praise 
and  thanksgiving,    A  new  era  has  dawned.    It  was  a  novel 
thing  to  hear  the  word  of  the  living  God  proclaimed  in  Utah, 
to  hear  the  preacher  lift  up  his  voice  in  behalf  of  our  ooun- 
try,  teach  Christ  and  Him  crucified.    We  were  grateful  to 
see  that  the  large  congregation  was  not  entirely  composed 
of  so-called  Gentiles,  but  many  of  the  Saints  were  present.1" 
Mr.  McLeod's  first  report  from  Utah  is  as  follows: 
"I  preached  here  for  the  first  time  January  22d, 
to  a  large  congregation  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Young  Men's 
Literary  Association.    Ever  since,  on  Sabbath  morning  and 
evening,  the  hall  has  been  crowded,  and  I  am  told  many  of 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  Mormons  came  out  to  hear  me.  I 
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have  never  preached  to  a  more  attentive  audiences.    In  the 
evening,  especially,  when  I  always  feel  "best,  it  is  delight- 
ful to  proclaim  Christ's  gospel,    perfect  stillness  reigns, 
and  the  people  seem  to  drink  in  the  Word.    I  have  large 
congregations  at  the  camp  every  Sabbath,  at  £  o'clock  P.  M. 
And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  I  am  gaining  the  hearts 
of  "both  officers  and  men.    They  always  welcome  me  with  glad- 
ness.   I  spend  one  day  a  week  among  them.    In  the  hospital, 
I  found  ten  citizens,  and  about  as  many  soldiers.    The  Sab- 
bath School  at  Gamp  is  increasing  in  attendance  and  inter- 
est ,  as  it  also  is  in  the  city." 

"We  have  organized  a  Society  to  cooperate  with  the 
church  in  its  good  work,  with  a  constitution,  and  rules  of 
government ,  harmonizing  perfectly  with  the  republican  charac- 
ter of  the  Congregational  church,  and  with  its  entire  inde- 
pendence in  spiritual  matters,  so  that  no  conflict  can  arise 
between  the  church  and  society.    Books  have  been  opened  for 
subscription  to  the  Church  Building  Fund,  and  from  what  I 
can  learn,  all  the  gentiles  of  the  city  will  give  aocording 
to  their  means.    We  shall  probably  build  a  church  edifice 
50x90  feet,  to  seat  about  one  thousand  people,  with  a  fine 
high  basement  for  school  room  and  lecture  room." 

"The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  Utah,  consisting  of  eighteen  member,  was  organized  on 
Tuesday  Pefrruary  14,1865.     I  feel  deeply  the  importance  of 
being  known  and  understood  as  a  Christian  church,  and  of 
having  the  most  hearty  sympathy  and  cooperation  with  the 
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great  "body  of  God!s  people  everywhere ,  throughout  our  be- 
loved country.    At  the  outset,  we  have  taken  our  stand  on 
the  imperishable  principles  which  have  done  so  much  to 
elevate  our  country  to  a  proud  postion  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions.   And,  Although  the  work  of  years  seems  to  have  been 
crowded  into  a  few  weeks,  nothing  has  been  done  in  haste. 
Profound  deliberation  and  fervent  prayer  have  characterized 
and  hallowed  our  proceedings." 

There  is  another  report  from  lir.  LIcLeod,  pub- 
lished in  the  August  number  of  the  Home  Missionary  of 
1865,  which  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  the  scattering  of  the  floating 
Gentile  population  to  the  mining  regions,  and  the  extreme 
heat,  our  congregations  have  kept  up  remarkably  well;  and 
I  am  sure  that  our  Sabbath  School  in  this  city  would  de- 
light you.    3ven  the  Gentiles  who  are  not  Christians  che- 
rish for  it  the  highest  sentiments  of  which  they  are  cap- 
able.    I  never  saw  a  happier  crowd  than  the  children  seem 
to  be  when  they  are  returning  home  with  their  books  and 
papers.    As  I  have  looked  upon  these  children,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  my  eyes  have  been  filled  with  tears, 
but  my  heart  also  filled  with  hope  for  Utah.     I  have  vowed 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  save  the  little  darlings  from  the 
miserable  fate  awaiting  them  in  the  beastly  system  of  Llor- 
monism.    Other  reapers  may  gather  the  full  harvest,  and 
swell  the  harvest  hymn,  when  I  am  in  the  grave,  but  I  have 
already  seen  some  of  the  first  fruits,  and  I  cannot  but  in- 
dulge the  pleasing  hope  that  from  among  the  poor  neglected 
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children  even  of  polygamy,  God  will  raise  up  children  to 
himself." 

There  is  still  another  communication  from  32r 
UcLeod  in  Ms  Salt  Lake  field,  published  in  January  of 
1866.    He  says: 

"Tie  have  now  only  one  male  member  in  the  church 
left  in  this  city,  but  I  am  not  discouraged.    Our  Sabbath 
School  is  prospering;  our  congregations  keep  up,  and  the 
people  are  prompt  in  paying  me  every  month  so  I  keep  out 
of  debt.    Tie  have  at  last  fixed  upon  a  lot  for  a  church. 

It  is  a  central  position,  and  vary  desirable,  100 

feet  front,  by  160  deep.    le  paid  $2,500,  but  business 
men  say  that  in  less  than  four  years  it  will  -robably  be 
worth  three  or  four  times  that  amount.    The  subscriptions 
of  three  gentlemen  of  my  congregation  will  pay  for  it. 
fa  shall,  if  possible,  put  up  a  building  this  fall,  that 
will  do  hereafter  for  a  Sabbath  School  and  lecture  room." 

"It  is  well  understood  here  that  efforts  will  be 
made  nest  winter  to  admit  Utah  into  the  union,  with  all  her 
abominations.     It  would  bo  disastrous  to  every  worthy  inter- 
est here,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  republic.    Utah  once  a  state, 
the  Mormon  tyrants  would  have  still  greater  power  than  they 
have  now;  and  they  would  use  that  power  to  root  out  what 

they  call  Gentilism,  that  is,  Christian  civilization,  

and  to  persecute  those  who  are  beginning  to  cast  off  their 
detested  yoke.    That  reestablishment  of  tyranny  on  American 
soil  and  beneath  the  old  flag  of  liberty,  the  few  in  Utah 
who  have  the  honor  of  the  republic  and  the  good  of  humanity 
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at  heart,  are  determined  to  oppose.    Lloney  will  "be  lavishly 
expended  "by  Brighain  to  secure  his  object;  and  it  is  his 
boast  that  he  can  purchase  men  at  Washington  to  do  his  bid- 
ding.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  they  do  not  as  yet  under- 
stand the  Utah  question  in  Washington.    The  veil  must  be 
lifted.     It  is  for  those  who  know  to  act,  and  we  are  acting," 
Sec'y  Clark,  in  his  "Leavening  of  the  Nation, " 

says: 

"The  first  attempt  to  plant  the  gospel  in  Utah, 
though  so  heartily  welcomed,  was  short-lived,  but  vigorous 
to  the  end.    A  church  of  eighteen  members  and  a  Sunday 
School  of  over  two  hundred  children  were  organized,  large 
congregations  came  to  listen  to  the  missionary.  Mormons 
in  great  numbers  were  drawn  to  hear  his  anti-polygamy 
and  anti-Mormon  lectures.    The  leaders  threatened  that  the 
bold  preacher  should  never  leave  the  territory  alive,  and 
onthe  whole  the  promise  of  the  future  was  bright,  Unfortu- 
nately, General  Conner  and  his  force  were  removed  at  this 
time  to  Denver.     In  their  absence,  violence  took  courage, 
and  one  of  the  first  victims  was  Dr.  King  Robinson,  Mo- 
Leod's  right  hand  man,  and  the  superintendent  of  his  Sun- 
day School.    Both  men  were  cordially  hated  by  the  I.iorman 
leaders,  who  were  believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  murder 
of  Robinson,  although  the  dead  was  never  brought  home  to 
them  through  the  courts.    Without  military  protection,  Chris- 
tian worship  became  unsafe.    Mr.  Hcleod  was  not  permitted  by 
the  Society  to  risk  his  life  by  continued  service,  and  the 
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mission  was  abandoned  after  two  years  of  plucky  endeavor. 
Six  years  past  before  he  returned  to  Salt  Lake  as  a  mis- 
sionary. " 

Mr,  Mcleod  returned  to  Denver.    He  was  in  Denver 
in  1868,  but  in  1869,  he  was  located  at  Racine ,  Wisconsin. 
In  187a,  Llay  15th,  he  began  again  his  work  in  Salt  Lake.  Of 
this  second  beginning,  he  reports  in  the  January  issue  of 
the  Home  Missionary  for  1873,  as  follows: 

"TCith  deep  gratitude  I  review  the  months  since 
I  resumed  my  labors  in  this  mission.    My  hopes  have  been 
more  than  realized.    I  find  myself  surrounded  by  many 
friends,  who  are  aiding  with  their  means  and  influence, 
to  upbuilding  a  strong  church  and  society.  Interested 
crowds  come  out  to  hear  in  all  weather,  and  the  work 
steadily  grows  upon  me." 

"When  I  came  back,  I  found  many  of  my  old 

friends  gone — -some  to  the  grave  the  church,  Sabbath 

School,  and  congregation  scattered;  the  hall  occupied  for 
a  school,  and  in  a  state  not  fit  for  our  use;  and  other 
denominations  building  on  our  foundations,  with  a  portion 
of  our  former  material.    In  the  first  few  weeks,  it  was 
uphill  work;  but  now  I  stand  where  the  prospect  widens, 
and  light  is  shining  around  me.     The  hall  is  comfortabley 
and  pleasantly  fitted  up;  painted,  renovated,  furnished 
with  floor  matting,  new  lamps,  etc.,  costing  in  all  some 
§556.    The  Society  is  becoming  a  success,  under  the  effi- 
cient help  of  a  few  ladies  and  gentlemen.     Our  singing  is 
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charming.    We  have  a  large  Bible  class  of  gentlemen,  and  I 
am  about  to  start  another  for  young  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
The  prayer  meeting  is  well  attended;  the  social  gatherings, 
under  the  management  of  the  ladies,  are  interesting,  and 
give  an  opportunity  for  freer  accuanitance .    The  evening 
service  is  always  crowded.    Yesterday,  the  worst  day  of  the 
season,  in  the  snow  and  rain,  we  had  150  hearers  in  the 
morning,  and  over  400  came  through  the  storm  to  hear  the 
evening  lecture.    So  I  am  beginning  to  gather  some  of  the 
fruits  of  my  past  labors  here.    The  out-coming  Mormons,  who 
regarded  me  as  their  enemy,  now  come  to  me  as  a  friend,  and 
trust  me  as  a  brother.    I  visit  them  at  their  homes,  and 
hold  little  meetings  with  them,  sometimes  three  or  four  in 
a  week,  in  the  different  wards  iff  the  city.    They  come  in 
large  numbers  to  my  lectures,  which  call  out  as  many  as 
eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  people." 

"I  am  laboring  to  the  utmost  of  my  strength, 
and  ought  to  have  another  man  with  me.    I  know  of  three 
of  four  places  where  a  good  ^7orker  could  raise  half  his 
support,  and  gather  quite  a  congregation.    The  work  is 
everywhere  opening  up  among  the  Mormons.    Their  great 
need  is  organization,  and  a  leader.    We  have  the  day 
school  in  our  hall,  and  are  anxious  to  find  an  earnest 
Christian  man  and  wife,  who  will  help  in  our  work  to  take 
charge  of  it." 

"we  are  hoping  to  add  a  new  building  to  our  pre- 
sent structure,  leaving  this  to  be  used  for  school  and 
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social  purposes.    Yfe  hope  soon  to  reorganize  the  church, 
when  it  will  enfold  some  of  the  very  noblest  minds  and 
hearts  in  the  city,  and  whoever  may  "be  silent,  it  will  be 
a  fearless  witness  for  Christ  and  its  truth  to  both 
Gentiles  and  Mormons." 

Of  Mr.  LIcLeod's  connection  withthe  work  in  Utah, 
Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard,  Sup't  of  Home  Missions  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  district,  writes  in  the  Home  Missionary  for 
Pebruary,  1906,  as  follows: 

"The  letter  which  follows  fromthe  pen  of  Rev. 
ITorman  I.IcLeod  was  written  in  1883,  at  my  request,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  foremost  place  among  the  original  authorities 
relating  to  the  beginning  of  Christian  work  in  Utah;  for 
he  was  the  first  Christian  minister  to  beard  the  Mormon 
lion,  Brigham  Young,  in  his  den,  or  to  cry  out  against  the 
follies  and  iniquities  of  the  Latter  Day  theocracy,  in  its 
central  seat.    What  this  bold  undertaking  signifies,  will 
be  better  understood  by  recalling  some  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  situation  then  existing. 

"The  Mormons  had  entered  Salt  Lake  Valley  in 
1847,  while  as  yet  it  was  Mexican  territory,  fully  detemined 
and  expecting  from  hencefort  to  be  free  from  all  outside 
control.     In  185E,  polygamy  was  proclaimed,  with  a  resolute 
and  unscrupulous  attempt  ensuing,  to  compel  its  universal 
acceptance,  and  with  no  slightest  heed  paid  to  the  law  of 
the  land.    Soon  occurred  that  horrible  outbreak  of  fana- 
ticism known  as  the  'Reformation'  with  'Blood  atonement,' 
taught  and  practised,  and  the  'Destroying  Angels'  with  knife 
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and  bullet  applying  the  doctrine  to  scores,  perhaps,  hundre's, 
of  'aspostates , 1  and  the  Mountain  Meadows  Massacre  supply- 
ing the  climax  in  1857,  in  which  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  men,  women,  and  children  were  butchered.    An  army 
was  already  on  the  way  to  cheefc  such  high  handed  doings, 
but  unfortunately  had  been  withdrawn  on  the  eve  of  seces- 
sion and  rebellion.    By  1862,  the  conduct  of  Brigham  had 
again  become  so  outrageous  and  treasonable  that  tr  oops 
were  sent  a  second  time,  recruited  in  California,  and  with 
General  Connor  in  command,  who  proceeded  to  occupy  Camp 
Douglas,  located  upon  a  bench  back  of  and  above  the  city, 
which  also  its  guns  easily  commanded.     Such  was  the  situa- 
tion when  Mr.  IlcLoed  appeared  upon  the  scene." 

"Almost  down  to  this  date,  the  population  had 
been  exclusively  Mormon,  at  least  with  Gentiles  only  so- 
journers, theri  presence  merely  tolerated.    However,  in 
1862,  gold  was  discovered  in  Montana,  Idaho,  and  in  Utah 
as  well,  with  hundreds  of  miners  soon  flocking  in,  every 
one  full  of  loathing  and  hate  for  Brigham  and  his  ways. 
Among  the  non-Mormons  now  in  and  about  Salt  Lake  were  not 
a  few  men  of  intelligence  and  force  of  character,  including 
a  number  of  army  officers,  who  felt  deeply  the  need  of  some 
form  of  social  fellowship.    Fear  the  end  of  1864,  a  young 
men's  literary  association  was  formed,  with  regular  meetings 
held  in  a  hall  rented  for  the  purposes.     In  some  way,  Gene- 
ral Connor  had  heard  of  Mr,  McLeod  in  Denver,  and  later  at 
his  suggestion  the  Association  invited  him  to  locate  in  the 
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city  as  a  Home  Missionary.    Accepting  the  call,  he  was 
on  hand  to  begin  his  work  January  19,  1865,  and  soon  after 
was  holding  regular  services,  both  in  the  city  and  at  the 
Camp.    Within  a  month,  two  Sunday  Schools  were  opened,  and 
the  First  Congregational  Church  was  organized.    So  large 
was  the  attendance  upon  the  services  that  plans  were  soon 
formulated  for  the  purchases  of  a  lot ,  and  erection  of  a 
sanctuary  at  a  cost  of  $7500,  and,  to  secure  the  needed  funds, 
Mr.  Mcleod  visited  California,  and  afterwards  the  Sast . 
To  his  preaching,  he  added  a  course  of  lectures  upon  poly- 
gamy and  other  Mormon  enormities  which  created  an  intense 
excitement  with  the  accompaiment  of  mob  violence." 

"No  doubt  the  writer  of  the  letter  was  of  the 
John  the  Baptist  make,  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  and  saying,  Repent.    Evidently  in  his  discourses 
he  flung  prudence  to  the  winds,  using  great  plainess  of 
speech,  and  struok  straight  out  from  the  shoulder,  dealing 
most  telling  blows.    But  the  times  were  very  tempestuous 
then  and  there.    The  work  on  hand  was  rough,  and  demanded 
above  all  things  courage  and  determination.    Free  speech 
must  be  secured  at  any  cost,  and  the  common  rights  of 
.American  citizenship.     The  haughty  tyrant  must  be  defied  to 
his  face.    Thick  thing,  for  a  year,  this  pi"  •  ;     one  Mission- 
ary did,  and  then  hiswork  was  substantially  done.  Called 
3ast  to  give  testimony  before  a  committee  of  Congress,  he 
was  he  Iff  several  months,  and,  when  on  his  way  back,  was 
stopped  by  a  telegram  from  General  Connor,  telling  of  the 
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murder  of  Dr.  Robinson,  his  Sunday  School  Superintendent, 
and  advising  that  he  remain  outside  of  Utah. 

"When  a  return  was  finally  made,  in  1872,  the 
situation  was  essentially  different,  and  different  work 
was  in  order,  for,  three  years  "before,  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  had  been  completed.    Finding  himself  out  of  place, 
wisely  he  presently  withdrew,  "but  his  good  works  followed 
him,  and  remain  to  this  day.     Independence  Eall  was  his 
monument,  within  whose  walls  the  Episcopalians  began  work 
in  1867,  the  Presbyterians  in  1869,  and  the  Lethodists  in 
1871,  and  Gentile  public  meetings  of  all  kinds  were  freely 
held.    Beginning  with  1874,  it  became  a  Congregational 
sanctuary,  and  continued  to  be  such  until  1893.  Therefore, 
all  the  Christian  churches  owe  Mr.  LIcLeod  a  great  debt, 
and  his  name  should  be  held  in  honor  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  throughout  the  state." 

The  letter,  written  by  Mr«  LIcLeod  in  1883  is  as 

follows : 

"In  1865,  I  was  in  Denver,  Colorado,  where  I  had 
organized  the  First  Congregational  Church,  and  started  work. 
Pres.  Elanchard  of  Illinois  had  been  to  Salt  Lake  City,  had 
seen  the  desolation,  and  had  pledged  General  Connor  to  do 
what  he  could  to  send  a  minister  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns.    Blanchard  saw  me,  urged  me  to  go,  wrote  to  the  Bi- 
ble House,  Hew  York,  so  did  I.    General  Connor  and  Xiajor 
Kampstead,  also  visited  Denver,  and  pressed  the  matter.  I 
was  evidently  elected  to  years  of  conflict  and  sorrow.  It 
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seemed  to  be  my  duty  to  go.     If  Dr.  Badger  would  only  give 
the  word,  and  at  last  he  did  so.     January  1,  1864,  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  saying,  'Go  to  Salt  Lake.    Explore  and 
report . 1 

"I  started  at  once,  in  a  coach,  was  well  received 
at  Salt  Lake  by  a  little  band  of  so-cslled  Gentiles,  who 
had  rented  a  hall  for  literary  purposes.    I  entered  at  once 
on  my  work  of  conquering  Brigham's  kingdom  for  Christ.  I 
wrote  to  Dr.  Badger  that  I  had  taken  possession.    The  con- 
gregations grew.    I  was  not  then  chaplain,  but  I  oommenced 
preaching,  also,  at  Camp  Douglas,  visiting  the  sick,  doing 
hospital  work,  and  making  myself  useful  to  the  men." 

"I  had  only  been  a  few  weeks  in  Salt  Lake  when, 
to  my  great  joy,  Dr.  Ileohling  and  wife,  from  Denver,  came, 
good  Christian  workers.    *^e  at  once  started  the  first  school. 
Dr.  Robinson,  an  earnest  Christian  from  the  Camp  was  my 
assistant.    The  school  grew  amazingly;  in  three  months  we 
had  over  three  hundred  children  and  youth.     I  wrote  to 
California  for  papers.    Communications  with  the  3ast  was  cut 
out  by  snow.    W«  received  large  packages  free.    The  first 
of  the  children  comers  acted  as  little  missionaries,  and 
drew  in  large  numbers  to  receive  the  papers." 

"Mrs.  Governor  Doty,  a  Christian  lady  now  in 
Heaven,  taught  a  large  class  of  Liormon  young  women.  Also, 
iiajor  Hamp stead  taught  a  class  of  young  ladies.    The  grand 
old  Chief  Justice  Titus,  a  member  of  Dr.  Barnes1  church  of 
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Philadelphia,  had  a  very  large  Bible  class.    Dr.  Llechling 
was  superintendent ,  and  his  wife  an  efficient  teacher. 

"At  last  the  Llormon  leaders  sent  their  spies  to 
investigate,  and  persecution  began.    The  school  was  denoun- 
ced, parents  threatened  with  'cutting  off.    Some  had  to  leave, 
they  did  so  with  tears,  others  came.    TTe  had  vast  numbers  to 
draw  upon,  so  we  kept  up  the  school.     I  was  now  chaplain  of 
the  Post.     I  attended  to  my  duty  there,  but  lived  and  labored 
in  the  city,  and  God  knows  to  my  cost  from  first  to  last  I 
had  no  fear  of  Brigham  Young  or  his  assassins.    From  what  I 
saw  and  knew  of  the  whole  foul,  impious  system,  necessity 
was  placed  upon  me.    I  had  to  be  dauntless  and  outspoken, 
or  die  with  very  shame." 

"Everything  seemed  prosperous.    I  knew  the 
storm  would  come ,  but  I  felt  that  God  was  making  use  of 
me  to  overthrow  the  kingdom  of  darkness  in  Utah.    I  had 
tender  pity  for  the  Mormon  people.    Many  of  them  knew  it, 
and  in  secret  confided  to  me  their  wrongs  until  my  brain 
burned,  and  I  know  for  their  Christian  freedom  I  could  have 
died.    Six  months  after  we  organized,  we  had  a  Sunday  School 
celebration  in  a  grove  out  of  the  city,  something  new  and 
exciting  in  L'ion.    A  procession  was  formed,  we  had  the 
Gamp  Band,  the  officers  and  their  wives,  the  Governor,  the 
judges,  Gentiles  generally.    7e  had  ref  re  slime  nts  ,  also, 
just  as  they  have  among  white  people." 

"In  February  of  1864,  we  organized  the  First  Con- 
gregational church,  of  seventeen  members.    The  hall  was 
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owned  by  a  Llormon.    77hen  the  lease  was  out,  we  were  to  "be 
turned  out  in  the  cold,  so  Brigham  determined.    By  order 
and  command,  no  one  in  Zion  dared  to  give  a  place  of  shel- 
ter to  my  congregation.    It  wan  a  time  when  I  could  not 
reach  the  East  and  make  the  people  comprehend  the  situation. 
A  Mr.  Lees,  once  a  Llormon,  but  who  had  attended  my  meetings 
and  had  become  deeply  interested,  came  to  me  ond  day  when 
all  seemed  dark,  and  slid,   'Mr.  Mcleod,  I  know  the  situation. 
Brigham  Young  is  determined  to  turn  you  out.    You  must  build. 
I  have  a  lot.1     In  a  few  days,  I  purchased  his  lot,  and  went 
to  California  to  raise  some  means  by  lecturing.    I  had  let- 
ters to  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco.    I  lectured  at  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  and  Sacramento,  was  away  about  three 
weeks  when  I  returned  to  Salt  Lake.    The  delectable  Saints 
were  fuming  against  me,  raging  and  threatening,  claiming  that 
I  had  been  slandering  them.    In  answero  to  their  abuse,  I 
gave  notice  that  I  did  not  go  outside  to  slander  the  Mormons, 
I  knew  something  about  the  Utah  question,  that  if  the  author- 
ities ?/ould  give  me  the  Tabernacle,  I  would  deliver  before 
the  whole  people,  the  lecture  I  had  delivered  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.    This  evidently  was  not  what  they  expected.  They 
were  silent." 

"When  our  hall  was  finished,  I  gave  notice  that 
I  would  deliver  the  obnoxious  lecture,  and  I  invited  the 
llormon  bishops  and  prophets  and  reporters  to  be  present. 
They  came  to  have  a  good  time.     I  spoke  for  more  than  my 
life.     It  was  my  opportunity.    At  that  meeting,  I  gave  out 
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word  that  I  would  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  wrong 
and  crime  of  polygamy  and  its  desolating  influence  over  all 
connected  with  it.    I  had  more  than  crowded  houses.  The 
vacant  lot  was  crowded.    At  times,  we  had  wild  excitement, 
but  at  times,  also,  I  saw  the  tears  of  desolate  Ilorman 
women.     I  knew  I  was  in  the  right.    At  my  fifth  lecture, 
they  attempted  to  mob  me;  a  wild  crowd  took  possession  of 
the  hall  an  hour  before  lecture  time.    I  lived  with  my 
friend  Dr.  Robinson,  in  the  adobe  house  on  the  hall  lot. 
^7e  boarded  with  a  Mr.  Jones,  who  saw  the  mob,  said  they 
were  armed,  and  asked  me  what  I  would  do,  and  I  said,  what 
any  brave  man  would  have  said,   'I  will  go  on,  if  you  have 
to  carry  me  out;1  so  I  did,  and  I  saw  what  I  so  often  after- 
wards witnessed,  the  demon  of  Hormonism  glaring  at  me,  The 
leader  of  the  crowd,  who  drew  his  revolver,  at  me,  was  ejected 
by  two  of  our  guards  who  happened  to  hear  up  the  street  that 
I  was  in  danger,  and  the  rest  of  the  mob  remained  very  quiet 
to  hear  my  lecture.    It  was  a  victory." 

"It  was  a  satisfaction  to  me  that  they  could  not 
intimidate  me,  and  it  gave  me  a  wonderful  influence  over  the 
Mormon  people.    They  saw  a  man  who  did  not  fear  their  tyrant. 
Everything  seemed  hopeful  when  I  received  the  order  to  go 
to  Washington.    Brigham  had  a  preacher  of  his  in  the  tele- 
graph office.     The  order  calling  me  to  Washington  was  known 
by  him.    When  Col.  Potter  called  on  me  with  the  order,  he 
said  I  had  better  start  that  evening,  and  that  as  his  spies 
heard  that  the  I.lormons ,  knowing  why  I  was  called  to  Washington, 
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might  attempt  to  assissinate  me,  he  would  send  an  escort 
three  days  eastward.    Che  escort  halted  the  coach  just  as 
we  were  entering  the  canyon,  and  reported  to  me.    I  ordered 
them  to  fall  behind.    They  toiled  up  the  mountain  all  night. 
Eext  morning,  when  we  reached  Kimball,  both  men  and  horses 
were  quite  weary.     I  ordered  them  back  to  Gamp,  with  my  com- 
pliments to  the  Colonel,  that  I  had  all  the  escort  I  needed 
in  a  few  discharged  llichigan  men  who  were  in  the  coach  with 
me.     I  mention  these  things  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  state 
of  affairs." 

,TI  was  kept  in  Washington  until  June.    They  drew 
out  of  me  many  facts.     I  became  somewhat  acquainted  with 
many  of  our  leading  men,  and  they  all  sympathized  with  me 
in  my  work.    But  it  was  at  the  time  of  President  Johnson's 
flop- over,  what  could  be  done?    Stanton  was  heart  and  soul 
with  me.    He  rsed  to  send  for  me  to  talk  over  the  llormon 
matter.  3o  was  General  Grant.    While  I  was  in  Washington,  the 
Mormons  influenced  Johnson  to  withdraw  what  constituted  a 
chaplain  post,  leaving  only  a  handful  of  men  at  Camp  Douglas. 
They  hoped  to  keep  me  away.    While  I  was  at  Washingont,  they 
killed  Brassfield.    General  Connor  was  East  with  me,  and  I 
was  sent  for  to  Hew  York.    The  General  said,  'Chaplain,  you 
must  get  up  a  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  things  in  Utah.  I 
will  get  it  printed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  man 
in  Congress;  it  will  help  our  bill.'     I  aid  so.    The  clerk 
of  the  Iletropolitan  Hotel  gave  me  a  quiet  room,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours,  I  had  written  a  pamphlet  which  made  them 
fierce  against  me,  when  it  reached  Salt  Lake." 
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"I  have  been  away  from  my  little  family  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  I  was  not  well  enough  to  go  back  at  once  to 
Utah;  but  in  October  I  started.    At  Leavenworth,  there  was 
something  irregular  in  my  transportation,  and  I  telegraphed 
General  Connor.    Kext  day,  I  received  a  telegram  to  remain 
■.here  I  was  for  letters.    That  very  night,  the  Llormons  had 
assassinated  Robinson,    The  letter  urged  me  back  to  Washing- 
ton.   Hy  church  was  scattered.    All  my  friends  urged  me  not 
to  go  on.    They  feared  for  me  more  than  I  did  for  myself, 
For  years,  I  did  what  I  could  bymy  pen,  and  by  lectures 
roused  public  sentiment." 

"In  the  meantime,  others  entered  into  my  wprk, 
took  advantages  of  the  time  to  get  a  foothold.     I  always 
meant  to  go  back  to  Utah,  and  refused  all  calls  for  perma- 
nent settlement.     I  was  at  Hand  for  a  year,  and  was  called 
back  to  "Denver;  but  my  heart  was  in  Utah,  and  when  the  few 
faithful  ones  said,  ccme ,  I  did  go  back.     Some  blamed  me 
for  not  toning  down  my  opposition;  but  I  could  not  help 
it.     God  gave  me  an  ardent,  fearless  heart,  and  I  did  what 
I  did  because  I  could  not  do  otherwise . " 

"When  I  went  back,  I  found  my  hall  a  desolation, 
my  Sunday  School  scattered.     It  was  with  a  sad  heart  that 
I  gazed  on  the  ruins.    But  at  once,  I  had  a  congregation, 
and  we  organized  anew.    But  I  could  not  make  the  good  people 
of  the  3ast  understand  the  situation  in  Utah.    The  Uormon 
version  of  my  work  was  made  known  by  good  men  passing 
through  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  a  way  that  I  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  refute.    A  few  were  for  quiet  and  peace,  and  did  not 
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agree  with  me  on  the  Mormon  question.  They  were  there  for 
gain.  I  was  there  to  apply  truth  to  existing  wrongs.  I 
know  the  subject  "better  than  any  matter  there  in  Utah,  and 
I  oould  not  be  silent.  At  last,  I  resigned,  May  18,  1873, 
but  not  until  after  I  had  gathered  anew  a  larger  congrega- 
tion (from  700  to  1000)  and  had  reorganized  the  church  and 
Sunday  School  and  lectured  and  preached,  and  had  written 
volumes  on  the  vital  Mormon  question." 

The  occasion  of  Mr,  McLeo&'s  retirement  from  Utah 
is  here  explained.     In  1874,  we  find  him  at  Brandon,  Wiscon- 
sin.   From  1877  to  1880,  he  was  pastor  at  Humboldt,  Iowa;  and 
from  1881  to  1885,  he  was  still  in  Humboldt,  but  without 
charge.    Then  he  was  reported  for  a  time  in  Minnesota,  but 
with  assooiational  connections  in  Iowa.    His  name  appears  in 
the  Year  Book  for  the  last  time  in  1889.    No  reason  is  as- 
signed in  our  statistics  for  dropping  his  name,  but  from 
other  sources,  I  learn  that  he  joined  the  Presbyterians, 
and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life,  up  to  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  in  the  work  of  pastor-at-large  for  the 
Spokane  presbytery,  with  headquarters  at  Cheney. 

In  1903,  Mr.  Mcleod's  health  was  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  compel  complete  rest  from  the  active  work  of 
the  ministry.  At  this  time,  he  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
settled  in  Ripon,  Wisconsin,  where  a  married  daughter  was 
residing.  Here  he  died,  June  1,  1904,  aged  eighty-one 
years,  one  month,  and  seventeen  days. 

"The  Sipon  Commonwealth,"  for  June,  1904,  comments 
on  the  life  and  character  of  LIr.  llcLeod  as  follows: 
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"He  was  a  born  leader  of  men,  and  had  remarkable 
powers  as  an  organizer,  as  the  number  of  churches  either 
organized  by  him,  or  taken  in  a  feeble  state  and  rendered 
strong,  testifies.    Certain  strong  qualities  marked  him 
throughout  the  years.    He  was  a  man  of  great  sagacity.  He 
never  made  false  fields  and  lived  to  see  the  visions  real- 
ized.   He  had  a  magnetic  personality,  which  drew  men  to  him, 
and  gave  him  power  over  them.    He  was  no  idler.    His  soul 
was  in  his  work,  and  he  loved  it.    He  was  full  of  moral 
enthusiasm,  and  dead- in- earnest  qualities,  that  lasted  even 
when  bodily  powers  began  to  fail." 

"In  this  day  of  heterodox  teaching,  it  was  a  com- 
fort to  find  one  so  sound  in  the  faith.    His  teaching  was 
founded  on  the  eternal  verity,  it  was  not  built  on  the  sand, 
hence  his  work  abides.    He  was  always  sweet  in  spirit.  He 
built  churches,  but  never  left  a  quarrel  after  him.  Through 
the  last  trying  days,  when  physically  enfeebled,  his  spirit 
was  able  to  look  beyond  and  lay  hold  of  the  precious  pro- 
mises.   His  domestic  life  was  most  happy.    He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  two  daughters." 

"The  funeral  services,  which  were  held  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  Friday  afternoon,  June  3d, 
were  most  impressive.    The  church  had  been  made  beautiful 
by  the  hands  of  loving  friends,  a  profusion  of  flowers  in 
shades  of  lavender  and  white,  almost  hiding  the  altar  from 
view.    The  services  were  in  charge  of  Rev.  S.  T.  Kidder, 
pastor  of  the  church,  and  Prof.  3.  H.  Merrill,  a  beloved 
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and  trusted  friend  of  the  deceased.    A  large  number  of  sym- 
pathetic friends  were  present,  and  everything  was  done  to 
"brighten  as  much  as  possible  the  sad  occasion.    At  last, 
after  long  years  of  devoted  work,  another  brave  and  faith- 
ful one  is  at  rest  with  those  gone  before,  in  Ripon's 
beautiful  Hillside  Cemetery." 

"'His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  'This  was  a  man!' 

A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.1" 


Fifty- first  sketch, 
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David  Jenkins. 

David  Jenkins,  the  fourth  child  of  3van  Jenkins, 
and  the  second  child  of  his  father's  second  wife,  Eli§abeth 
(Thomas)  Jenkins,  was  horn  on  a  farm  in  Cardiganshire,  South 
Wales,  September  17,  1844.    The  father  was  an  active  and 
devout  member  of  the  Congregational  church.    His  mother, 
the  daughter  of  a  prominent  Unitarian  family,  never  severed 
her  connection  with  the  Unitarian  church. 

David,  when  twelve  years  of  age,  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  left  his  rural  hone  to  enter  the 
mercantile  world  in  London.    Here  he  studied  and  labored 
until  1863,  when  he,  with  two  companions,  decided  to  go  to 
Australia,  trusting  and  believing  that  they  could  benefit 
themselves  financially  in  that  country.    After  a  sojourn  of 
four  years  at  Sidney  and  Melbourne ,  David  Jenkins  decided 
to  return  to  England,  and  continue  his  studies  to  enter  the 
ministry.     In  his  voyage  to  and  from  Australia,  he  circum- 
navigated the  globe  in  a  sailing  vessel,  each  voyage  extend- 
ing through  one  hundred  and  thirty  days.    He  pursued  his 
studies  at  Hackney  College,  London.     In  1874,  he  visited 
the  United  States,  travelling  as  far  TTest  as  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota.   From  favorable  imprsssions  secured,  he  decided  to 
make  his  permanent  home  in  this  country.     In  1875,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  making  final  arrangements  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  which  he  did  the  same  year. 
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Mr,  Jenkins  was  ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry 
January  19,  1876,  at  the  Congregational  church  at  Monticel- 
lo,  Minnesota,  Dr.  L.  H.  Cobb,  Superintendent  of  Home  Missions 
for  the  state,  preaching  the  sermon.    This  pastorate  con- 
tinued for  about  a  year.    His  second  pastorate,  beginning 
in  1877,  was  at  Bloomfield,  Iowa.    Prom  July,  1879  to  July 
1882,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Monti- 
cello,  Iowa.    TThile  in  this  pastorate,  August  3,  1880,  he 
was  married  to  Saba  M.  Jones,  daughter  of  one  of  the  ear- 
liest settlers  in  Milwaukee,  "7isconsin.    The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Rev.  J.  u.  Eealy,  D,  D.,  formerly  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa.    Three  sons 
were  born  to  them  of  whorne  only  one,  the  eldest,  born 
in  1881,  was  alive  in  1915. 

In  1884,  Mr.  Jenkins  took  charge  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Cconomowoc,  Wisconsin*    While  located  here, 
he  conducted  services  in  a  dance  hall  at  nearby  village 
of  Dousman,  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  church, 
and  the  erection  of  an  edifice  in  that  place. 

In  1888,  he  joined  an  excursion  party  on  a  trip 
to  California;  a  trip  which  proved  so  enjoyable  that  he 
decided  to  close  his  home  in  Milwaukee,  take  his  family 
with  him,  and  remain  for  some  time  at  or  near  Los  Angeles. 
TThile  here,  he  was  instrumental  in  organizing  a  church  and 
erecting  a  church  building,  at  Villa  Park,  Oran~e  County. 
This  was  his  last  regualr  pastoral  work. 


Fifty- second  sketch, 
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Frank  G.  Woodworth. 

Prank  Goodrich  TToodworth,  son  of  William  W.  Wood- 
worth,  D.  D.,  and  Sarah  Upson,  fGoodrich)  Woodworth,  was 
horn  in  "vaterbury,  Connecticut,  December  23,  1853.  His 
mother  dying  in  1858,  he  spent  his  boyhood  with  his  mater- 
nal grandmother,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.    Here  he  atten- 
ded private  schools  and  the  high  school. 

In  1871,  his  father  being  pastor  at  Grinnell, 
he  went  to  that  town,  and  entered  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  the  College,  graduating  from  the  institution  in 
1876.     In  1877-8,  he  studied  theology  in  the  Yale  Divinity 
School.     In  1878,  he  went  to  Colorado,  expecting  to  enter 
Home  Missionary  work  there,  but  physicians  decided  that  the 
climate  was  too  stimulating  for  him.    The  winter  1878-9  was 
spent  in  Grinnell,  doing  post  graduate  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  supplying  the  church  at  Kellogg.    He  gave  the 
Masters  oration  for  the  class  in  1879.     In  1879-80,  he 
studied  at  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1880,  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  "Yolcott,  Connecti- 
cut, being  ordained  there  June  23,  1880. 

During  this  pastorate,  he  was  married,  June  1, 
1881,  to  311a  Upson,  of  Kensington,  Connecticut.     His  pas- 
torate at  Tolcott  continued  until  September,  1887,  at  which 
time  he  became  president  of  Tougaloo  University,  Mississippi , 
and  pastor  of  the  Tougaloo  Union  Church.    These  positions 
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he  held  until  June  of  1912. 

From  January  to  September  of  1913,  he  supplied 
the  South  Church  of  New  Britain,  Connecticut;  and  from 
October  1913  to  April  1914,  he  had  charge  of  the  work  in 
the  North  Church  of  St.  Johnsbury,   Vermont,    The  first 
day  of  last  September  (1914)  he  located  at  Somersworth, 
New  Eampshire ,  where  he  now  resides. 

In  1892,  Knox  College  honored  him  with  the  title 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.    He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Zappa  fraternity. 

Dr.  IToodworth's  pastoral  work  in  Iowa  was  only 
for  a  few  months  at  Kellogg,  but  we  have  always  classed 
him  as  an  Iowa  man,  and  Iowa  has  always  taken  pride  in 
him  as  one  of  her  sons. 

With  nothing  but  this  brief  sketch  before  us, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  get  a  fair  likeness  of  the 
man.    Eis  personal  appearance  is  attractive.    He  is  in 
every  way  clean  cut.    He  is  a  man  .of  fair  native  ability, 
a  good  organizer  and  business  manager;  he  often  serves 
on  committees  of  the  National  Council  and  other  National 
gatherings;  he  is  a  good  speaker,  a  pleasant  companion, 
and  a  devoted  minister  of  the  gospel.    His  great  work  so 
far  has  been  his  pastorate  and  presidency  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  at  Tougaloo;  but  he  is  still  in  the  midst 
of  his  career  of  usefulness.    The  end  is  not  yet. 

In  1891,  he,  with  his  family,  returned  to  Mil- 
waukee, to  the  home  where  he  was  married,  and  where  he 
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died,  December  22,  1S13,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years, 
three  months,  and  five  days.    His  health  had  been  failing 
for  three  years,  hut  he  did  not  relinquish  "business  until 
December  3d.    December  4th,  his  physician  pronounced  his 
case  hopeless,  and  he  failed  rapidly,  but  without  suffer- 
ing great  physical  pain.    The  funeral  services  were  con- 
ducted Friday,  December  26th,  by  ?iev.  John  T«  Chynoweth, 
of  Hacine. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  Brother  Jenkins,  and 
can  add  nothing  to  the  sketch,  as  here  given  by  his 
friends.     It  Will  be  seen  that  he  was  more  of  a  business 
man  than  a  preacher.    His  pastoral  work  extended  over 
fifteen  years,  and  he  was  in  business    twenty- two  years. 


?ifty- third  sketch, 
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v7illiam  Pleated. 

lilliam  Plested  was  born  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
December  16,  1842.    He  graduated  from  the  Northwestern 
University  at  Svanston,  Illinois,  in  1870,  and  from  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1875.    Prom  1873  to  1878, 
he  engaged  in  city  missionary  work  in  'Jew  York.  June 
14th  of  this  year,  he  was  ordained  at  Shenandoah,  and 
began  a  pastorate  here  which  lasted  two  years.  He 
was  dismissed  from  this  charge  by  council  July  23,  1879. 

In  1881,  he  moved  to  Trinidad,  Colorado,  Here 
he  engaged  in  secular  employment,  becoming  a  real  estate 
and  pension  agent,  in  which  business  he  continued  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.    He  died  at  Trinidad,  July  1, 
1893,  aged  fifty  years,  six  months,  and  sixteen  days. 
This  one  year  at  Shenandoah  seems  to  have  been  the  ex- 
tent of  his  pastoral  work.     Just  what  switched  him  off 
from  the  ministry,  I  do  not  know. 


Fifty- fourth  sketch, 
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Albert  M.  Be man. 

Albert  LI.  Beman,  son  of  Mile  C.  and  Lucy  (Burkett) 
Beinan,  was  born  in  Orwell,  New  York,  January  29,  1840.  His 
education  was  limited.    He  was  neither  a  college  or  a  semin- 
ary graduate.    He  had  a  common  school  education,  and  attend- 
ed the  academy  at  Pulaski,  Few  York. 

In  the  late  eighties,  Sup't  Adams  discovered  him 
in  business  at  Waterloo,  as  a  fit  man  for  Home  Missionary 
service,  and  opened  the  way  for  him  to  enter  the  work.  At 
this  time,  he  had  a  family  of  two  children,  having  married 
Anna  S.  Wood,  of  Pulaski,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
in  his  academy  days,  September  6,  1874.    Mr,  Beman' s  own 
account  of  his  ministerial  life  is  as  follows: 

"I  was  approbated  to  preach  September  25,  1878, 
by  the  Sioux  Association,  at  Cherokee,  Iowa.    I  was  ordained 
at  Sargent's  Bluffs,  on  Llay  16th,  1880,  by  a  council  of 
which  Rev.  A.  S.  Arnold  was  mode rate or,  and  Rev.  C.  N. 
Lyman  was  scribe.     I  began  work  at  Sargent's  Bluffs  on  the 
28th  of  September,  1878,  and  remained  there  three  years. 
During  that  time  I  opened  wofck  at  Sloan,  and  organized  a 
church  there  of  seven  members,  serving  them  for  about  two 
and  a  half  years,  and  leaving  a  membership  of  somewhere  a- 
bout  forty.    2hen,  broken  in  health,  I  went  to  Spencer, 
and  from  there  served  the  churches  at  Spirit  Lake  and 
Sioux  Rapids  for  one  year,  alternating  between  the  two 
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places,    During  this  year,  I  preached  at  Uilford,  a  part 
of  the  time,  giving  an  evening  service  on  the  Sunday  that 
I  was  at  Spirit  Lake." 

The  conditions  of  the  field  are  made  plainer 
by  a  report  from  Mr.  Seman,  published  in  the  Home  Mission- 
ary for  December  1882: 

"My  field  of  labor  for  this  past  year  has  been, 
as  you  know,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  ability  of  any 
common  mortal  to  fill  as  it  ought  to  be  filled.    But  the 
Lord  has  been  gracious,  and  blessed  the  labor.    At  Sioux 
Rapids,  one  year  ago,  we  had  but  ten  resident  members. 
All  these  were  poor,  and  mostly  bid  and  feeble,  with  no 
house  of  worship,  and  no  system  in  anything  by  which  to 
get  money,  or  to  carry  forward  the  Lord's  work.    Te  now 
have  a  membership  of  twenty-five,  a  good  chapel;  seating 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  costing  o725;  a  Sunday  School 
averaging  thirty  members,  a  congregation  averaging  seventy 
and  increasing  slowly,  a  system  of  finance  which  will 
yield  us  #250  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  this  coming 
year;  and  a  people  full  of  hope  and  courage. !t 

"At  Spirit  Lake,  the  work  has  not  been  as  suc- 
cessful.   At  Milford,  no  church  has  been  organized,  but  I 
think  there  will  be  soon;  while  the  community  have  been 
made  to  feel  that  religious  services  are  ofmuch  worth, 
and  our  own  polity  has  come  to  be  miich  more  highly  esteemed 
and  desired.    The  extreme  points  of  the  field  are  forty- 
five  miles  apart,  so  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  travel 
nearly  three  thousand  miles  this  year,  to  do  the  work  upon 
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it;  and  this  v/ith  no  railroads,  and  in  the  mud  for  nine 
months.     ?he  work  has  "been  trying  to  "body  and  mind,  but  it 
is  a  glorious  one  when  seen  with  the  eye  of  faith.     It  has 

also  cost  some  self-sacrifice  no  Sundays  at  one's  own 

fireside;  absent  four  days  in  the  week  much  of  the  time; 
living  expenses,  and  many  inconveniences;  salary  from  the 
field  necessarily  in  driblets,  because  of  the  people's 
poverty  and  lack  of  any  system  of  finance;  a  total  loss 
of  |SO0  to  the  missionary  when  he  has  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon;  all  this  involves  a  sacrifice  that  one  feels 
very  keenly.     Yet  despite  the  sacrifice,  toil,  and  suf- 
fering, it  is  blessed  to  be  permitted  to  preach  the  ever- 
lasting gospel  to  a  needy  and  hungry  people.    Without  the 
aid  of  that  grand  old  Home  Missionary  Society,  these  peo- 
ple would  not  have  the  gospel,  and  many  men  now  doing  noble 
work  in  the  world  for  Sod,  would  have  to  forego  it  entirely 
and  labor  in  other  callings.    rJe  invoke  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  the  Society,  for  the  years  to  come,  that  she  may  be 
able  to  aid  in  the  feeding  of  vast  multitudes  with  the 
bread  of  life." 

Continuing  his  account,  l£r.  Beman  says: 
"In  the  fall  of  1872,  we  moved  to  Sioux  Rapids, 
taking  that  work  and  the  newly  organized  work  at  Peterson, 
and  served  these  two  churches  for  three  years,    At  Sioux 
Rapids,  there  was  only  the  ragged  remnant  of  the  church — 
seven  members--and  these  were  'poor,  but  pious.1     I  do 
not  think  they  were  worth,  all  told,  more  than  a  thousand 
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dollars.    TTe  left  the  church  with  a  membership  of  eighty, 
and  a  good  constituency.    Ah,  yes,  and  that  chapel,  with 

the  stove  pipe  through  the  roof  you  will  remember." 

Indeed  I  do  remember  I    This  preliminary  building  at  Sioux 
Rapids  cost  about  {700.     The  house  had  no  underpinning; 
its  weatherboarding  was  ship-lap;  there  was  no  paint 
either  within  or  without.     The  only  spire  was  a  stove  pipe 
sticking  up  through  the  roof;  and  yet,  there  was  a  lady  in 
the  church  who  said:     'I  come  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
and  worshipped  in  a  §40,000  church,  and  yet  I  must  say  that 
out  here  in  this  rude  chapel,  we  have  better  preaching 
than  we  had  at  home . 1 

Continuing  his  commiuiication  to  me,  Mr.  Beman 

writes : 

"At  Peterson,  a  membership  of  six  and  four  of 
these  of  one  family,  was  our  force.    LTo  money,  no  friends, 
no  place  of  worship,  'no  room  in  the  inn'  for  us.    ~Te  found 
a  place  in  an  unocSupied  store;  we  made  friends  by  dint  of 
hard  work  and  courtesy;  we  made  converts  and  built  a  com- 
fortable little  meetinghouse  which  you  dedicated.  That 

was  a  great  day  in  Peterson.    We  left  them  with  a  member- 
ship of  about  forty,  as  I  now  remember." 

"January  1,  1886,  I  began  work  as  Pastor-at-Iarge 
in  the  bounds  of  the  Council  Bluffs  Association.    This  work 
I  continued  until  May  1,  1889,    During  this  period,  I  or- 
ganized a  church  at  Castana,  and  also  that  at  Gem  Point. 
The  churches  at  Elliot  and  Oakland,  I  saved  from  wreck, 
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and  they  were  given  pastors.    Oakland  was  hopeless,  and 

Elliot  was  in  despair,  when  I  first  visited  them.    A  few  months 

of  care,  then  a  special  meeting,  resulting  in  the  accession 

of  thirty-two  members  thirty  of  whom  were  heads  of 

families  and  Oakland  called  a  minister,  and  pledged,  a 

salary  of  §700.    Elliot,  in  debt  $900,  paid  all  in  two 
years,  contributed  y400  toward  my  support,  held  a  suc- 
cessful special  meeting,  and  then  with  aid  from  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  went  on  her  way  rejoicing. 

"During  my  work  as  Past or-at-Large ,  I  was  pri- 
vileged to  hold  tfuite  successful  meetings  with  the  churches 
in  Percival,  lewis,  Mondamin,  Fevinville ,  Orient,  Rodney, 
Madison  Qounty  First,  Magnolia,  and  College  Springs.  Besides 
these,  I  also  rendered  some  service  to  other  of  the  pastor- 
less  churches,  as  at  New  York  and  Red  Oak  Second.     It  was 
also  my  good  fortune  to  aid  the  pastors  in  special  meetings 
at  Tabor,  Onawa,  Anita,  Blencoe,  and  Cromwell." 

"On  May  1,  1889,  I  began  work  with  the  church  at 
Corning.    This  church  had  been  pastorless  for  a  long  period, 
and  it  had  been  greatly  depleted  in  membership  by  removals." 

Here,  the  communication  ends  abruptly.    Mr,  Beman 
was  at  Corning  for  six  years,  in  which  time  the  membership 
was  largely  increased,  and  a  fine  parsonage  secured.  In 
the  May  issue  of  Congregational  low,  for  the  year  1895,  we 
find  the  following: 

"April  28th,  Brother  Beman  closed  the  sixth  year 
of  his  pastorate  at  Corning,    during  these  years,  there  were 
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one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  additions  to  the  church,  in- 
creasing the  membership  from  eighty-eight  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy.    Uearly  sixteen  hundred  dollars  were  raised 
for  benevolences,  and  twenty- two  hundred  added  to  the  value 
of  the  church  property.    The  Sunday  School  is  up  to  the  full 
measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  building,  and  the  senior  and 
junior  endeavor  societies  are  both  large  and  flourishing. 
At  the  Endeavor  Prayer  Lleeting  Easter  morning,  about  one 
hundred  were  present.    At  the  Easter  communion,  six  united 
with  the  church  on  confession.    The  church  is  in  great  need 
of  a  new  building." 

In  1896,  Mr,  Beman  left  the  state  for  a  warmer 
climate.    For  three  years,  he  was  pastor  at  Aurora,  Missouri. 
Then,  for  a  year,  1899-1900,  he  was  pastor  at  Ilidder.  llext 
he  spent  four  years  at  Neosho;  then  returned  to  Kidder,  be- 
ginning in  1904  his  second  pastorate  there,  3reckenridge 
being  also  a  part  of  his  field.    His  last  parish,  in  which 
he  began  in  1908,  was  at  Oktake ,  Oklahoma,  where  he  died 
July  4,  1911,  aged  seventy-one  years,  five  months,  and 
sixteen  days. 

?7e  get  a  little  revelation  of  the  man  in  a  com- 
munication to  me  in  1906,  in  which  he  writes: 

"These  years  of  Home  Lissionary  work  are  among  the 
best  and  happiest  of  my  life.    Coming  into  the  ministry  as  I 
did,  without  fitness,  but  called  of  God,  I  feared  the  'cold 
shoulder'  from  the  school  men,  but  I  never  have  had  it  given 
me.    The  stronger  men  of  the  state  were  always  my  helpers. :' 
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"In  the  competition  for  pulpits,  I  have  had  no 
part,  and  yet  for  nearly  twenty-five  yec.rs,  I  was  not  with- 
out a  pulpit  for  even  one  day.     God  has  always  opened  the 
door,  and  I  have  never  pushed.     I  have  been  happy  in  all  of 
my  work.'1 

"So  many  seem  to  fear  the  Home  llission  work,  and 
salary  connected  with  it.    V7hy,  I  took  the  last  ten  dollar 

"bill  I  had  to  pay  my  fare  to  my  first  field  paid  §7.50 

for  ticket  and  waited  on  God,  and  for  the  church.     I  have 
always  paid  my  debts  promptly,  given  liberal  to  benevolences, 
saved  as  I  could  honestly,  invest4d  not  yery  wisely,  always, 
and  have  a  comfortable  reliance  to-day  for  the  needs  of  life. 
God  has  blessed  me,  blessed  my  work,  and  he  will  do  this  for 
anyone  who  follows  where  he  leads." 

This  is  valuable  testimony.    Really,  what  better 
lot  in  life  is  there  than  this? 

Mr,  Beman  was  small  in  stature,  his  face  was 
pleasant,  but  disfiguared  by  a  broken  nose.    He  was  a  clear 
thinker.    His  sermons  were  strong,  well  wrought  out,  exact 

in  statement,  distinctly  delivered  and  short  12  He  stood 

firmly  in  any  position  he  assumed;  sometimes,  perhaps,  he 
was  too  positive.    But  he  was  clear-headed,  and  nearly 
always  in  the  tight.    He  was  a  good  business  man,  he  locked 
well  to  his  finances.    But  he  was  not  penurious.     He  gave 
liberally  to  every  cause  he  counted  worthy  of  his  sacrifice. 
.The  following  account  of  the  Carl  Beman  Purse,  found  in 
Congregational  Iowa  in  May  of  1891,  gives  a  little  glimpse 
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of  Brother  Beman's  tender  and  benevolent  heart: 

"At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  Bluffs 
Association,  Rev.  A.  H.  Beamen,  put  into  the  hands  of 
Sec'y  T.  0.  Douglass  for  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  a 
purse  containing  ^9.50  which  had  belonged  to  his  son, 
Carl,  a  promising  Christian  lad,  who  was  called  from  his 
earthly  to  his  heavenly  home  last  summer.     Carl  was  much 
interested  in  missions,  and  had  in  early  yeass  devised 
various  ways  to  give  to  the  work,  such  as  raising  chickens, 
pigs,  milking  cov;s,  etc." 

"In  memory  of  this  boy,  so  beloved,  and  so  missed 
in  his  home,  and  by  his  companions,  other  sums  had  found 
their  way  into  the  purse  for  the  same  work.    The  following 
extracts  of  letters  from  Red  Oak,  where  Carl  lived  for 
several  years,  will  explain, 

"'Enclosed  please  find  draft  for  eleven  dollars  and 
fifty- five  cents  for  I.  C.  H.  M.  S.     It  is  for  the  Carl 
Beman  purse,  and  is  given  by  his  playmates  and  companions 
belonging  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  E.  C.  l.Ioulton.' 

Another  letter  was  as  follows: 

"'Please  find  enclosed  for  the  use  of  the  Society 
you  represent,  a  little  offering  in  memory  of  Carl  Beman, 
and  Willie  Eersrnan,  who  were  called  home  during  the  year 
1890.    The  gift  is  from  the  Young  Men's  Bible  dlass  of  the 
Red  Oak  Congregational  Sunday  School.    Both  Carl  and  Millie 
were  members  of  this  class  for  a  number  of  years.    The  me- 
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mory  of  both  is  dear  to  their  classmates.    May  God's 
blessing  go  with  the  gift,  and  multiply  its  usefulness. 
Mrs*  C.  E.  Richards,  Teacher.'" 

Mr,  Beman  was  a  noble  man.    Hd  did  Iowa  and 
Congregationalism  in  Iowa  a  great  service. 
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Fifty- fifth  sketch, 

George  N.  Dorsey. 

So  far  as  the  reoords  show,  this  brother's 
career  was  soon  ended.    Our  Minutes  report  that  he  "began 
work  at  Quasqueton  in  1878.    The  Home  Missionary  Society 
has  his  first  commission  for  Quasqueton  dated  April  1, 
1879.    He  was  ordained  at  Quasqueton,  August  1,  1878, 
Sup't  3.  Adams  preaching  the  sermon.    Eis  pastorate  here 
closed  before  the  end  of  his  second  year,  for  he  was  com- 
missioned for  Parkersburg,  December  15,  1880.    He  was 
here  for  less  than  a  year,  for  July  20,  1881,  he  was  com- 
missioned for  Hubbell,  Nebraska.     The  commission  was  not 
renewed,  and  his  name  was  dropped  from  the  Year  Book  in 
1882.    N0ne  of  his  Home  Missionary  reports  were  published. 
I  have  nothing  at  all  to  show  the  characteristics  of  the 
man.      Apparently  he  was  picked  up  suddenly,  and  dropped 
again  in  the  same  way.    So  far  as  appears,  his  ministry 
was  of  little  significance.    How  valuable  it  really  was, 
no  one  can  tell. 

Later,  Dr.  Harmon  Bross ,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
send  us  the  following  communication: 

"Mr.  Dorsey  was  here  in  Nebraska  long  enough  to 
come  and  go  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1881.  When 
the  Burlington  was  extending  its  line  at  that  time,  Wymore 
to  Red  Oloud,  there  were  some  new  towns,  and  Sup't  C.  W. 
Merrill  was  quite  anxious  to  have  us  begin  new  work  at 
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Chester  and  Eubbell,  and  Dorsey  camfc  to  try.  Npthing 
oame  of  it ,  and  Dorsey  left .    He  was  here  long  enough 
to  get  his  name  in  Merrill's  report  made  in  October,  and 
I  put  him  in  the  Liinutes  among  "other  ministers."  In 
that  way,  he  got  into  Bullock's  "book.    He  was  never  one 
of  us." 


Fifty-sixth  sketch, 
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Asa  E.  Everest. 

Asa  Elmore  Everest,  son  of  Joseph  and  Celecta 
(Stafford)  Everest,  was  born  in  Peru,  New  York,  December 
28,  1820.     He  attended  the  Kimball  Union  Scademy,  gradu- 
ated from  Lliddlebury  College  in  1847,  and  from  Union 
Seminary  in  1850.    He  was  ordained  in  the  Boradway  Taber- 
nacle Church,  New  York,  September  8,  1850. 

From  1850  to  1852,  he  supplied  a  church  in 
Brooklyn.    From  1853  to  1856,  lie  taught  in  his  native 
town,  and  then  from  1857  to  1864,  was  pastor  at  Mooers, 
New  Y0rk.    Mr.  Everest  was  well  known  in  York  State,  as 
a  thorough- going  abolitionist.    In  1856,  he  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  the  republican  party  in  the  state. 

He  had  an  experience  in  the  army.    After  assist- 
ing in  recruiting  a  number  of  companies  for  the  ^ar  of  the 
Rebellion,  in  and  about  Llooers,  in  1864,  he  himself  enlisted, 
and  served  as  chaplain  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth 
Regular  United  States  Colored  Regiment,  and  served  until 
mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Returning  from  the  army,  he  was  for  a  year  with- 
out charge  at  ?»ru.     September  6,  1866,  he  was  married  to 
Anna  liary  Fort,  a  daughter  of  Ex- Governor  George  Franklin 
Fort,  of  Hew  Jersey.    Soon  after  their  marriage,  they  came 
out  to  Illinois,  and  Mr,  Everest  supplied  a  number  of 
mission  fields  in  that  state.     In  1866-7,  he  was  at 
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Sparland;  in  1867-8,  at  Ridgefield;  in  1868-9,  at  Eomewood. 
Then  he  was,  from  1870  to  1877,  at  Ludlow.    .From  this  field, 
in  the  Home  Missionary  for  May,  1875,  he  reports: 

"With  pleasure  and  delight ,  I  now  present  my 
quarterly  report.    Yhe  Change  that  has  taken  place  is 
truly  wonderful.    I7ith  the  arrival  of  our  church  bell, 
February  13th,  we  commenced  a  fellowship  meeting  that  was 
protracted,  and  preaching  continued  ten  evenings.    A  deep 
thought fulness  was  manifested  throughout  a  well-filled  house. 
Some  rose  for  prayers  at  the  first  invitation,  and  some 
twenty  gave  evidence  of  conversion.    At  the  last  communion, 

we  received  eighteen  persons  ten  of  whom  I  baptized  

all  on  profession  of  faith,  but  two  who  had  held  letters 
for  years.    Besides  this,  through  the  oo-operation  of  breth- 
ren from  other  towns,  our  church  seems  no  longer  to  be 
isolated,  but  is  strengthened  by  manifested  fellowship  and 
placed  before  the  community  as  past  of  a  host  that  commands 
respect,  and  so  the  door  is  opened  toward  a  most  promising 
future . " 

Closing  his  work  at  Ludlow,  hecrossed  the 
Mississippi,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  I0wa. 
Ee  began  at  Belle  Plaine  in  the  fall  of  1877,  but  was  not 
commissioned  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society  for  that  field 
until  April  of  1878.    Tithin  the  year,  the  church  assumed 
self-support . 

Closing  his  work  at  Belle  Plaine  in  1879,  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Grinnell,  and  this  was  his  home  until 
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the  death  of  his  wife  in  1884.    After  this,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  lived  with  his  son  Prank,  a  graduate  of 
Iowa  College ,  and  a  distinguished  attorney  in  Council 
Bluffs . 

During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  his 
residence  in  Srinnell ,  he  was  agent  for  the  American  Bible 
Society.    He  died  of  senile  paralysis,  April  20,  1899,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  three  months  and  twenty- 
two  days . 

Brother  Everest  was  not  a  great  preacher,  but  he 
was  an  excellent  man.     HA  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  work 
of  all  the  churches.    He  was  always  a  good  citizen  of  the 
community  where  he  lived.    He  was  a  special  advocate  for 
the  Bible,  for  the  victims  of  strong  drink,  for  the  color- 
ed man,  and  all  the  oppressed.    Por  twenty-two  years,  he 
was  a  blessing  in  our  Iowa  fellowship. 


Fifty  seventh  sketch, 
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Charles  L.  Corwin. 

Eere ,  apparently,  is  another  picked-up  man. 
I  do  not  find  his  name  associated  with  any  of  our  schools. 
His  record  begins  at  Grundy  Center,  June  20,  1878,  at 
which  time  he  began  preaching  to  our  people  there.    He  was 
there  ordained  July  10,  1878,  Dr.  Joel  S.  Bingham,  of 
Dubuque ,  preaching  the  sermon.    Mr*  Corwin  resigned  at 
Grundy  Center,  Lay  2,  1879,  and  soon  after  began  service 
at  Hudson,  771  scons  in. 

In  1882,  we  find  him  at  Aft  on,  i.Iinnesota.  In 
1883,  he  had  moved  on  to  Lakeland.    The  ne:<ct  year,  he  was 
starred  in  the  Year  Book  at  Beardstown,  Illinois.  Larch 
13,  1886,  he  had  so  far  recovered  himself  as  to  have  a 
pastorate  at  Auburn,  California,  under  the  commission  of 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society. 

February  12,  1888,  we  find  him  commissioned  for 
Park  City,  Utah.    He  quit  this  field  in  February  of  1890, 
and  began  at  Salem,  Oregon.     In  1893,  his  name  was  dropped 
from  the  Year  Book,  for  the  reason,  as  I  learned  from 
private  sources,  that  he  proved  himself  unworthy  of  his 
high  calling,  and  was  deposed  by  the  local  association. 
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Fifty-eight  sketch, 

Joel  G.  Sabin. 

Joel  Gleason  Sabin,  son  of  Joel  and  Eliza 
(Gleason)  Sabin,  was  born  in  Columbus,  ITew  York,  Nov- 
10,  1821.     The  records  show  that  he  studied  in  Athens 
Academy  and  Hamilton  College.    Ho  mention  is  made  of 
his  theological  studies.    He  was  married  April  10, 
1848,  to  I.Iatilda  Adelaide  Fields,  of  Spencer,  Itew  York. 
He  was  ordained  at  !7est  ITewrk,  Uew  Jersey,  in  1853. 
From  1853  to  1857,  he  had  a  pastorate  at  Potterville, 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  1858  to  1864,  at  Leraysville, 
Pennsylvania.     Eis  next  pastorate,  1864-66,  was  at 
Sparta,  Wisconsin.    From  this  place,  he  reports  in  June 
of  1865,  as  follows: 

"My  second  cuarter  of  missionary  labor  with 
this  people  has  been  a  season  of  ingathering.     The  breth- 
ren say  that  it  has  been  a  time  of  greater  interest  than 
they  have  experienced  before  since  the  organization  of  the 
church  eight  or  nine  years  ago.    Eleven  adults  have  pro- 
fessed Christ,  and  as  many  as  twelve  or  fourteen  of 
the  members  of  the  3ible  Class  and  Sunday  School  think 
they  have  given  their  hearts  to  God.    Last  Saturday,  ten 
of  the  young  persons  referred  to  came  before  the  church 
committee,  and  related  their  experience  with  a  view  to 
uniting  with  us  at  cur  next  communion." 
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In  1866-68,  Mr,  ^abin  was  at  Seward,  Illinois, 
and  then  from  1869-73,  at  Eockton.    Ee  then  moved  back 
to  Wisconsin,  and  from  1873  to  1877  was  at  Slkhorn;  and 
next,  from  1877  to  1878,  at  Reedsburg. 

Ee  then  spent  a  decade  in  Iowa;  at  Harlan,  from 
1879  to  1881,  at  Kb.  Pleasant  from  1881  to  1882;  at  Ogden, 
1883-87;  and  Ilitchellville ,  1887-1189,  ITow,  he  once  more 
returns  to  Wisconsin,  filling  an  appointment,  1889-90,  at 
Shopiers.  Ee  closed  his  public  ministry  at  Sharon,  Illi- 
nois, in  1890. 

For  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life,  his  home 
was  in  SI  Paso,  Texas;  and  there  he  died,  June  27,  1897, 
aged  seventy-five  years,  seven  months,  and  seventeen  days. 

Brother  Sabin  was  a  tall,  fine  looking  man,  mo- 
derate in  his  motions,  and  in  his  address.    Ee  was  in 
no  wise  aggressive.    Ee  could  not  initiate  a  movement,  or 
push  a  campaign;  but  he  could  minister  well  to  a  church 
well  organized  and  in  good  working  order.     This  he  did 
in  various  fields  for  the  space  of  thirty-seven  years, 
and  then  retired.    Seven  years  later,  he  rested  from  all 
his  labors. 

The  Wisconsin  llinutes,  recording  his  death, 
speaks  of  the  character  of  the  man  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Sabin  was  a  man  of  noble  instincts  and 
character.    Ee  was  also  a  scholar,  and  the  degree  of 
Uaster  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Beloit  College 
in  1874.    During  his  long  illness,  the  same  strong 
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faith  that  was  his  inspiration  and  support  through  life, 
carried  him  triumphantly  through  his  final  sickness ,  and 
through  the  portals  of  death  to  the  bright  beyond." 


Fifty-ninth  sketch, 
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Nicholas  M.  Clute. 

Nicholas  Hare e 11ns  Clute  was  born  in  Schenectady, 
New  York,  February  2,  1819.    His  ancestors  were  emigrants 
from  Holland,  and  were  pioneers  of  the  famous  Llohawk  Val- 
ley.   His  parents  were  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  (Marcellus) 
Clute,  of  Schenectady.     July  6,  1845,  he  was  married  to 
Amanda  Clute  (not  a  relative)  in  the  town  of  Covington, 
Wyoming  county,  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

He  was  a  student  of  Union  College  at  Schenectady, 
and  graduated  with  honors.    He  studied  for  the  ministry  in 
the  Presbyterian  theological  Seminary,  at  New  Brunswick, 
Hew  Jersey,  and  began  his  first  pastorate  at  North  Bergen, 
New  York,  in  1849.    He  spent  thirty  years  in  ministerial 
work  in  that  state,  filling  the  pulpits  of  North  3ergen, 
Byron,  Cakfield,  Clarkson,  and  Olean. 

In  1878,  he  accpected  a  call  to  the  Congregational 
church  of  Charles  City,  Iowa.    After  preaching  in  Charles 
City    for  three  years,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Davenport,  Iowa, 
where  he  was  pastor  for  four  years  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.     In  that  city,  his  wife  died,  on  Easter  Sunday, 
March  25,  1883,  while  still  at  Davenport,  he  was  married 
to  Ilrs.  Hary  Thitney,  of  Owega,  New  York. 

The  Doctor's  health  failing  here,  he  gave  up  all 
active  service  in  the  pulpit,  and  returned  to  ^harles  City. 
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Here  he  rested  for  the  most  part  for  nearly  two  years, 
only  supplying  occasionally  here  and  there;  and  then 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  of  Aft on, 
in  Union  County.    Here  again  his  health  was  poor,  and 
he  so  far  broke  down  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all 
pastoral  work,  and  again  he  returned  to  Charles  City. 
Eowever,  he  was  able,  for  a  short  time,  in  1885,  to 
supply  the  church  at  ITora  Springs.    His  last  years  were 
spent  in  quiet  rest,  except  now  and  then  when  called 
upon  to  help  a  brother  minister  who  was  ill  or  in  need 
of  assistance.    His  last  sermon  was  preached  in  Charles 
City  the  Sunday  before  Christmas,  only  a  few  weeks  before 
he  passed  away,  and  was  full  of  the  old  time  vigor  and 
eloquence.    He  closed  his  earthly  career  January  4th, 
1895,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  eleven  months 
and  two  days. 

The  Charles  City  intelligencer,  noting  the 
death  of  Dr.  Clute ,  said: 

"He  was  a  many-sided  man,  and  every  side  the 
right  side.    He  always  looked  upon  the  bright  things  of 
life,  and  endeavored  to  make  those  about  him  happy.  He 
was  a  man  who  never  forgot  he  had  been  a  boy.    His  religion 
was  that  of  infinite  love,  and  not  of  a  hate,  and  he  preach- 
ed it  from  the  pulpit,  and  acted  it  in  his  daily  life.  With 
many  graces  of  mind,  he  was  possessed  of  unusual  eloquence, 
so  that  his  thoughts  were  set  forth  in  words  that  burned. 
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There  was  no  nobler  soul  or  kindlier  spirit  in  our  city. 
He  has  entered  his  eternal  rest,  and  not  all  the  mourners 
are  of  his  own  family.    The  public,  too,  will  spread  their 
laurels  on  his  honoered  grave." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  Brother 
Clute  was  preeminently  a  Presbyterian.    He  never  united  with 
a  Congregational  Association,  but  always  kept  his  ministerial 
standing  in  the  Presbyterian  church,    nevertheless,  while 
working  and  associating  with  us,  he  was  a  s  kindly  and 
fraternal  as  any  Congregational  brother  could  be.    He  was 
in  some  respects  a  big  overgrown  boy,  bubbling  over  with 
fun  and  mischief.    He  had  a  story  for  every  circumstance, 
and  occasion.    His  sermons,  however,  were  as  sedate  and 
serious  and  solid  as  any  Presbyterian  could  desire.  He 
suffered  much  for  many  years.    Llany  and  many  a  night,  he 
spent  in  his  chair,  and  not  in  his  bed,  for  he  could  not 
get  his  breath  while  lying  down.    His  was  a  very  happy  and 
useful  life. 


Sixtieth  sketch, 
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Eenry  S.  Fish. 

Henry  Solomon  Pish,  son  of  Eenry  and  Ammee  Fish, 
was  born  in  Springfield,  New  York,  February  10,  1816.  Ke 
was  first  a  3aptist,  and,  beginning  in  1837,  he  continued 
his  ministry  in  that  communion  for  about  forty  years.  He 
was  married  December  26,  1837,  to  Jane  Lavinia  Gerry,  of 
Otsego  county,  Hew  ^ork,  who  died  July  3,  1869.    His  second 
marriage  was  to  a  Lirs.  Laura  (Antisdel)  Newton,  of  Spring- 
field, I\Tew  York.    Llr.  Fish's  ordination  occurred  in  1851. 

As  a  Baptist,  he  held  pastorates  in  LlJ.oh.igan, 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 

He  began  with  us  at  Fontanelle,  January  13,  1878. 
July  13,  1879,  he  was  commissioned  for  Eevinville.  January 
1,  1882,  he  was  transferred  to  Sandovel  and  Clement,  Illinois 
In  1883-5,  he  was  at  Plymouth,  and  in  1885-7,  and  Lisbon, 
and  1878,  at  Thawville.    After  this,  he  was  without  charge  at 
Piano,  Illinois.    He  died  August  21,  1894,  aged  seventy-eight 
years,  six  months,  and  eleven  days. 

As  to  the  characteristics  of  the  man,  I  know  nothin 
Si  gave  us  in  Iowa  only  a  little  remnant  of  his  days. 


Sixty-first  sketdh, 
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Robert  Kerr. 

Robert  Kerr,  son  of  Robert  and  Agnes  (Ealdine) 
Kerr,  was  born  in  Kailraarnock,  Scotland,  March  16,  18E9. 
Ee  graduated  from  Cavendish,  College,  Llano he star,  England, 
in  1863.    Ee  was  ordained  at  Calstor,  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1863,  and  served  the  church  in  that  place  for 
three  years. 

August  15,  1864,  he  was  married  to  Margaret 
Crawford  of  lockwinnock,  Scotland. 

Eis  next  pastorate  was  at  Forres,  Scotland,  where 
he  was  in  service  in  1866-72.    In  1872,  he  came  with  a 
colony  to  Tadena,  Minnesota,  where  he  was  pastor  in  1873-4. 
The  records  indicate  that  he  came  to  Mitchell,  Iowa,  first, 
in  1875,  making  however,  only  a  brief  stay,  for  he  was  in- 
stalled at  Webster  Groves,  ...issouri,  March  24,  1876.  After 
a  pastorate  of  two  years  at  this  place,  he  returned  to 
Mitchell,  and  began  May  4,  1878,  a  pastorate  of  three  years. 
His  work  at  Mitchell  ended  unhappily  in  a  law  suit,  the 
exact  cooasion  for  which  I  do  not  remember,  only  that  it 
was  a  dispute  as  to  the  payment  for  his  services. 

In  1881-2,  he  had  a  short  pastorate  at  Mendon, 
Illinois,  then,  beginning  February  4,  1883,  he  was  for 
three  years  at  Wakefield,  Kansas.    Eis  last  pastorate  was 
at  Soman,  Wisconsin,  where  he  was  installed  December  3, 
1889.    He  died  at  'Takefield,  Kansas,  July  29,  1890,  aged 
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sixty-one  years,  three  months,  and  thirteen  days. 

Physically,  Mr,  Kerr  was  deformed.    One  of  his 
legs  was  crippled.    He  was  always  obliged  to  use  cruthes. 
He  could,  however,  apparently  stand  erect  on  the  platform 
behind  the  pulpit.    His  face  was  always  beaming  with  intel- 
ligence and  good  nature,  and  perhaps  a  bit  of  self-satisfac- 
tion.   He  had  a  melodious  voice,  and  his  Schotch  brogue  was 
charming.    He  was  not  profound  as  a  thinker,  he  did  not  go 
below  the  surface  of  things,  but  he  often  rose  above  the 
surfe.ce  in  flights  of  fancy.    He  was  something  of  a  poet. 
He  published  a  number  of  books.    She  list,  as  given  in  the 
Year  Book  for  1891,  is  as  follows:     "learn  and  Live",  1860, 
200  pages;  "Sacred  Homes  by  Living  Streams,"  1866,  400 
pages;  "The  King  of  Hen."  1879,  174  pages;  "The  Untried 
T7ay,''  a  sermon;  "On  Auld  Kilmarnock  Sown,"  a  poem. 

Being  a  cripple ,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
ministerial  and  literary  pursuits,    fortunately,  his  wife 
was  large  and  stout  and  capable.    He  was  accustomed  to  say 
of  her,  "Oh,  she  is  stoot,  she  is  stoot."    He  had  a  beauti- 
ful family  of  girls  all  girls.     One  of  them  is  to-day  a 

prominent  member  of  a  church  in  llinneapolis .     It  was  a 
pleasure  to  visti  in  the  Hitchell  parsonage.    I  was  greatly 
disappointed  that  Mr.  Kerr  permitted  a  law  suit,  to  secure 
his  salary.    My  sympathies  were  entirely  with  the  church. 
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Sixty-second  sketch, 

Morris  E,  Davis. 

Morris  E.  Davis,  son  of  Edward  and  Elisabeth 
Davis,  was  born  in  "Trexham,  North  TJales,  March  10,  1845. 
He  had  but  little  schooling  in  his  early  years,  but  he 
read  everything  he  could  get  into  his  hands,  and  had  a 
marvelous  memory.    Uuch  of  his  reading,  however,  was  of 
the  sort  that  led  him  away  into  scepticism,  and  he  fell 
into  the  habit  of  strong  drink. 

For  a  time  in  early  manhood,  he  was  a  miller  in 
Manchester,  England,  and  later,  a  shipping  clerk  at  liver- 
pool.     In  1860,  he  was  married  to  Margaret  Jones,  of  Coed 
Poeth,  of  Dembigshire ,  ~Torth  "Tales. 

In  1871,  he  came  to  America,  and  located  in 
Chicago,  where,  having  been  brought  out  into  the  Christian 
faith,  he  was  ordained  in  1872.     In  1873,  he  bedame  pastor 
of  the  Telsh  church  at  Cambria,   Tisconsin.     In  1878,  our 
State  Minutes  reports  him  as  pastor  of  the  ^elsh  church  at 
long  Creek;  then  for  a  time  he  supplied  the  Corner  Church, 
in  Montgomery  cotinty.    After  this,  his  name  was  dropped 
for  a  while,  but  in  1887,  we  find  him  located  at  Down  and 
Plymouth,  Missouri. 

In  1892,  lie  was  located  at  China,  Louisana,  and 
later,  he  was  in  residence  at  Kinder.    There  is  evidence 
that  he  had  a  lifelong  struggle  with  the  appetite  for 
strong  drink.    Under  date  of  September  9,  1914,  Rev.  Paul 
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Leeds,  pastor  of  the  Hinder  churchy/rites:     "TCe  labored 
with  him  for  years  here,  and  "by  the  graoe  of  God,  got  him 
on  his  feet  for  a  while,  into  the  church,  and  "back  into 
service;  and  he  fell  again.     I  was  with  him  during  his  last 
illness,  and  did  all  I  could  for  him;  but  he  died  under  a 
dark  cloud,  and  was  buried  here  at  Xinder." 

Mr.  Davis  died  Friday  monning,  February  9,  1912, 
and  was  buried  from  the  Congregational  church,  although  he 
was  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  in  the  place. 
His  age  was  sixty-nine  years,  eleven  months,  and  thirty 
days . 


Sixty-third  sketch, 
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;  award  Kimball . 

Mr.  Kimball  furnishes  an  autobiographical  sketch, 
writing  from  vTheaton,  Illinois,  as  follows: 

"I  was  born  December  17,  1850,  on  a  farm  six  miles 
west  of  Sabula,  Iowa.    My  father's  name  was  Nelson  I.  Kim- 
ball.   He  came  from  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1840,  and  set- 
tled on  the  farm  where  I  was  born.    My  mother,  with  her 
parents,  moved  from  Indiana,  about  1848,  to  the  same  part  of 
Iowa. 

"I  received  "fohat  education  the  common  schools 
afforded,  after  which,  through  the  advice  and  influence  of 
Rev.  Oliver  Emerson,  in  the  fall  of  1868,  I  went  to  Grin- 
nell  College.    Here  I  spent  three  years  in  study,  mostly 
in  the  preparatory  department.     This  was  enough  to  create 
a  longing  desire  for  a  full  college  course.    Tith  some 
disappointment,  I  gave  away  to  the  claim  of  a  brother  and 
tow  sisters,  who  wished  for  equal  educational  advantages  with 
myself.     In  the  spring  of  1873,  I  laid  my  plans  to  go  back 
to  Orinnell,  but,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  work  on  the 
farm,  and  my  father's  disappointment  at  my  leaving  him, 
I  gave  it  up." 

"During  the  summer  of  1873,  the  work  of  the  mini- 
stry was  on  my  mind  and  heart  a  great  deal,  and  after  much 
thought  and  prayer,  I  decided  on  taking  the  spec i la  course 
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offered  by  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.    Hy  work  in 
the  Seminary  was  in  1875-5.    By  first  vacation  was  spent 
in  special  studies  assigned  by  the  faculty;  the  second  in 
teaching.    The  importance  of  the  work  of  the  ministry  grew 
upon  me  so  much,  that  the  preparation  of  the  special  course 
seemed  insufficient,  and  I  spent  the  following  year  in  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  and  Hebrew  language. 

"For  four  months  in  the  sumner  of  1876,  I  sup- 
plied the  churches  of  Broughton  and  Hound  Grove,  Living- 
ston county,  Illinois.     In  the  fall,  of  this  year,  I  went 
to  Andover  Seminary,  and  entered  the  class  of  the  middle 
year.    About  this  time,  I  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Andover  Association." 

"Before  graduating,  in  the  year  of  1878,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Sup't  S.  Adams,  in  regard  to  my  taking 
charge  of  the  churches  at  Hastings  and  Essex,  in  Southwestern 
Iowa.    On  my  way  west,  I  stopped  a  few  days  with  relatives 
in  Chicago.    Dr.  Savage,  (still  living  in  1S15)  who  happen- 
ed to  hear  of  my  being  in  the  city,  sent  word  for  me  to 
call  at  his  office.    He  had  received  a  litter  from  the 

clerk  of  the  church  at  Hastings  who  knew  nothing  of  Dr. 

Adams'  correspondence  with  me  asking  if  he  could  recom- 
mend a  young  man  for  their  field.    Dr.  Savage  thought  I 
might  be  the  man.     This  seemed  to  me  like  a  call,  and  I 
did  not  look  any  farther." 

"On  my  way  out,  I  stopped  at  my  old  home  near 
Lliles,  and  on  August  14th,  was  united  in  marriage  to  UiBS 
Sabra  M.  talker,  who  accompanied  me  to  this  new  field  and 
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proved  a  very  valuable  help  in  the  music  and  pastoral  work 
of  the  church.    The  Hastings  people  objected  to  being  united 
with  Essex,  and  persuaded  me  to  take  their  field  alone. 
Through  the  years  that  have  followed,  I  have  thought  that 
perhaps  this  was  my  mistake.    The  Btouble  field  would  have 
kept  me  more  in  the  open  air,  and  out  of  my  study,  and  so 
might  have  saved  my  health.    But  God  only  knows; 

"The  date  of  my  ordination  was  October  26,  1878. 
father  John  Todd,  of  Tabor,  was  the  moderator  of  the  counfcil 
In  one  year  and  a  half,  on  account  of  failing  health,  I  was 
obliged  to  resign.    I  went  back  to  my  old  home,  to  work  on 
a  farm.    Hy  health  slowly  improved,  and  for  several  years, 
I  did  not  give  up  the  hope  of  going  back  into  the  ministry, 
rjhen  opportunities  for  preaching  came,  I  would  test  my 
strength,  but  found  that  three  or  four  consecutive  at- 
tempts always  brought  back  the  symptoms  of  my  old  trouble." 

"I  finally  bought  the  old  homestead,  and  vent  to 
farming.    God  has  prospered  me,  and  given  me,  together  with 
my  wife,  the  privilege  of  helping  in  Christian  work  and  edu- 
cation.    I  think  I  have  proved,  to  my  own  mind  at  least,  that 
an  education  for  the  Christian  ministry  is  not  altogether 
inappropriate  for  a  Christian  farmer.     I  am  sure  that  my 
life  and  influence  have  counted  for  very  much  in  the  service 
of  Christ  than  they  would  have  done  if  I  had  not  prepared 
for  the  ministry." 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  manner  of  man  this  good 
brother  is.    He  has  lived  just  as  he  has  reported,  simply, 
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and  happily  and  usefully  a  Christian  farmer.     The  humility, 

sincerity  and  honesty  of  the  man  are  apparent.    Ee  never 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Indeed, 
happy  is  the  minister  who  has  such  a  man  in  his  parish. 
For  a  few  years  past,  LIr.  Kimball  has  been  residing  in 
Wheat on,  Illinois. 


Sixty  fourth  sketch, 
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Thomas  Kent. 

I  have  made  a  good  deal  of  effort  to  secure 
material  for  a  sketch  of  this  good  "brother,  hut  so  far 
have  failed.     In  the  Year  Book  for  1911,  in  the  Vital 
Statistics,  are  given  a  few  items,  hut  we  find  there 
neither  the  date  nor  place  of  his  "birth,  nor  a  record 
of  his  education,  nor  of  his  early  ministry,  nor  the 
place  and  date  of  his  death. 

I  happen  to  know  that  he  was  an  Englishman;  that 
his  early  ecclesiastical  associations  were  with  the  pri- 
mitive Methodists;  that  he  was  ordained  by  the  denomination 
in  1865,  and  preached  for  that  people  for  a  number  of  years 
in  '.Visconsin.    He  came  to  us  from  the  Primitive  Llethodist 
church,  of  Llineral  Point  in  1878.    His  first  work  with  us 
was  at  Lawler  and  Taucoma,  in  1878-83.     In  1883-4,  he  was 
at  Earlville  and  Almoral.    He  then  moved  on  to  Nebraska, 
was  at  Creigkton  from  1884  to  1887.    He  then  spent  seven 
years  in  pastoral  work  in  Illinois:    from  1888  to  1890  at 
Abbington,  and  from  1890  to  1896  at  New  Richmond,  From 
1895  to  1902,  he  was  without  charge;  then  for  seven  years 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Llount  Hope  church  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 
His  last  pastorate,  of  two  years,  was  in  Boscobel,  Wiscon- 
sin, from  which  he  retired  in  1910. 

In  this  year,  he  moved  to  Minneapolis,  and  shortly 
after  died  in  that  city. 
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Prom  Dr.  Harmon  Bross  of  Nebraska,  we  have  the 

following: 

"I  oannot  add  much  to  your  stock  of  information. 
Mr.  Kent  oame  to  Creighton  in  1884.    He  was  there  three 
years.    I  was  in  his  home  two  or  three  times.    He  was  a 
good  devoted  man.    Probably,  he  had  no  special  training 
for  the  ministry.    Forty-five  joined  the  church  while  he 
was  there,  and  he  brought  the  church  to  self-support.  I 
think  the  parsonage  was  secured  during  his  pastorate,  but 
I  cannot  be  quite  sure  about  that.     In  1887,  he  took  charge 
of  Stanton  and  Pilger.    He  was  there  one  year,  and  then 
went  to  Illinois." 


Sixty- fifth  sketch, 
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Lester  L.  \7est . 

Lester  L.  17est  was  born  in  Pewaukee,  Wisconsin, 
April  18,  1851.    !7hen  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  his 
father  emigrated  to  Tabor,  Iowa,  in  order  that  he  and  his 
sisters  might  have  an  education.    Mr.  West  took  his  aca- 
demy and  college  courses  at  Tabor,  graduating  from  the 
college  in  1875. 

November  24,  1874,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen 
Osborn,  of  Tabor,  and  they  spent  the  following  winter  in 
Colorado  Springs  for  her  health.    He  studied  theology  in 
Chicago  Seminary,  graduating  in  May  of  1878. 

During  a  large  part  of  his  senior  year  in  the 
Seminary,  and  during  the  summer  following  his  graduation, 
he  supplied  for  the  Armour  mission  in  Chicago.     In  October 
of  the  same  year,  1878,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  in 
Port  Dodge,  Iowa.    This  pastorate  lasted  until  the  autumn  of 
1889,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Qhurch,  of  Winona, 
Minnesota.    Here  he  staid  twelve  years. 

At  the  commencement  of  1893,  Tabor  College  confer- 
red upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

July  1,  1901,  on  account  of  the  serious  and  long 
continued  ill  health,  of  his  wife,  and  the  breaking  of  his 
own  health,  he  took  a  leave  of  absence,  and  went  to  Durope 
with  his  family,  for  a  year.    For  the  most  part,  this  time 
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was  spent  quietly  in  the  three  cities,  Edinburgh,  London, 
and  Paris.     In  December  of  190S,  he  resigned  the  pastorate 
in  Winona,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  second  church  of 
Norwich,  Connecticut.    He  remained  here  seven  years.  In 
November  of  1909,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Sverett,  Washington. 

In  November  of  1911 ,  he  was  taken  with  diabetes , 
and  took  a  vacation  of  ten  weeks  in  Southern  California,  in 
search  of  renewed  strength.    At  the  earnest  solicitation  of 

his  people  by  the  aid  of  an  assistant  for  a  year,  and  the 

frequent  abandonment  of  the  evening  service ,  and  in  the 
making  of  his  work  as  light  as  possible  in  other  ways,  he 
continued  here  until  the  first  of  August,  1914,  at  which  time 
he  resigned  and  went  to  Southern  California  to  live. 

Through  the  generous  help  of  the  young  women  of 
the  Everett  Chruch,  he  is  putting  out  a  slender  volume  of 
sermons,  entitled,  !TThe  Prophets  of  the  Soul." 

In  this  sketch,  so  far,  we  have  followed  closely 
a  communication  from  Dr.  West,  himself.    To  make  the  sketch 
complete,  there  should  be  a  good  deal  of  filling  in.  These 
are  the  mere  outline  of  a  full  and  abundant  life  and  ministry. 
We  get  a  few  glimpses  of  his  activities  and  of  his  spirit  in 
a  few  references  made  to  him  in  Congregational  Iowa,  during 
the  last  half  of  his  pastorate  at  Port  Dodge.     In  April  of 
1885,  we  find  the  following: 

"April  5th,  three  united  with  the  church  by  con- 
fession, and  two  by  letter.      The  congregation,  which  has 
been  for  a  long  time  too  largo  for  our  church  building,  now 
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iccupies  the  Baptist  house  of  worship.    The  church  must  soon 
arise  and  build.    Castor  1.  1.  West  has  been  chosen  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  state  Executive  Committee  of  the  I.  C.  H. 
LI.  S." 

Again,  in  the  October  issue  for  the  same  year,  we 
find  the  following: 

"Rev.  L.  L.  lest,  of  Fort  Dodge,  declines  calls  to 
two  important  churches,  to  remain  with  his  people,  who  have 
determined  to  arise  and  build  immediately.     It  is  the  expec- 
tation of  the  church  to  put  in  the  foundation  of  the  new 
house  this  fall." 

There  is  a  report,  also,  in  May  of  1886,  as  follows: 

"The  church,  on  Saster,  had  a  most  enjoyable  day  

receiving  seven  to  membership,  five  of  then  on  confession; 
part  of  the  fruits  of  three  weeks  union  revival  services  with 
the  Llethodists,  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  churches  of  the 
city." 

In  January  of  1887,  we  have  a  report  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  church,  which  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"The  church  was  organized  in  1862,  and  a  small 
house  of  worship  erected  soon  after.    Rev.  L.  L.  West  began 
his  pastorate  nine  years  ago,  and  the  need  of  a  larger  house 
soon  became  apparent.    1'hree  years  ago,  the  congregation 
was  literally  crowded  out  of  their  narrow  quarters,  and 
found  refuge  in  a  Baptist  meeting  hoiise  not  then  in  v.se . 
A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  lots  were  secured,  with 
house  for  parsonage,  and  active  preparation  for  building 
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began.    The  "building  was  ready  for  dedication  December  19th. 
The  church  is  a  neat  brick  structure,  Gothic  in  style  of 
architecture,  rhe  prevailing  color  in  paint,  terra  cotta 
and  olive  green.    The  windows  are  genuine  cathedral  glass. 
The  ceiling  is  finished  on  the  rafters.    There  are  connect- 
ed with  the  building,  three  vestibules,  a  pastor's  room, 
an  infant  class  room,  a  lecture  room,  and  the  auditorium 
45x45  with  choir  projection.    An  audience  of  five  hundred 
can  be  comfortably  seated.    The  cost  of  the  building  with 
lots,  parsonage  and  furnishings,  is  about  $10,600. 
Saturday  night,  December  18th,  a  debt  of  $3,200  rested 
upon  the  church,  and  they  had  arranged  to  mortgage  their 
property.    Sabbath  morning  dawned  bright  and  clear,  with 
every  prospect  pleasing,  except  that  terrible  debt.  Pres. 
Brooks  of  Tabor  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon,  following 
the  custom  of  preachers,  he  did  not  stop  when  he  got  through 
but  went  on  to  clear  up  the  debt.    He  said  that  to  dedicate 
with  a  debt  was  too  much  like  bringing  the  lame  to  the  Lord. 
He  professed  to  be  ignorant  of  any  plan  to  raise  a  part  and 
not  the  whole  of  the  debt.     The  people  shook  their  heads, 
and  said  it  could  not  be  done.    Yet  it  is  often  the  unex- 
pected and  the  impossible  that  happens.    One  man  offered  to 
give  a  thousand  dollars,  if  the  whole  amount  should  be  pled- 
ged.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  huge  debt  melted  away, 
and  disappeared  altogether  in  less  than  an  hour.    The  prayer 
of  dedication  was  offered  by  2.  R.  Knodell,  of  i.Isson  City, 
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and  Sec'y  Douglass  preached  at  the  evening  service.  The 
whole  amount  pledge  by  the  people  during  the  day  amounted 
to  «)4,055,  enough  to  pay  all  hills,  purchase  chairs  for 
the  lecture  room,  fresco  the  walls,  and  leave  a  few  hundred 
dollars  for  contingencies." 

In  April  of  1888,  we  find  the  following  little 

item: 

"There  has  been  no  special  revival  effort  made 
here,  but  on  Easter  Sunday  nine  new  members  came  into  the 
church  by  confession." 

Another  report  in  July  of  1888  is  as  follows: 

"At  the  July  communion,  two  members  were  received 
by  confession.    An  outstation  at  ..loorland,  where  Brother 
'.Test  has  conducted  services'  regularly  for  several  months, 
has  grown  into  a  church.    Brother  ^est  continues  to  supply." 

Strangely  enough,  there  is  no  farewell  to  Brother 
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^est  in  Congregational  Iowa,  when  he  left  Fort  Dodge  for 
Winona,  Ilinnesota,  in  1889,  and  we  do  not  have  before  us  any 
record  of  his  work  at  Winona  and  Norwich.    7e  know,  however, 
that  he  was  in  these  fields,  as  in  his  Iowa  field,  almost  a 
model  pastor  and  preacher. 

Physically,  Llr.  West  was  not  large  nor  was  he  ever 
very  robust,     neither  was  he  rugged  mentally,  but  rather  he 
was  clean,  bright,  and  clear,  delicate  and  refined,  with  a 
constant  and  steady  intellectual  glow. 

In  the  pulpit,  he  did  not  lift  up  his  voice  or 
ory  aloud,  but  he  alxrays  gripped  the  audience  with  his 
beautiful  voice,  his  brilliant  thoughts,  his  poetical 
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imagery,  his  correct  and  "beautiful  language,  his  prophetic 
insight  into  truth,  and  the  revelation  of  his  strong  and 
loving  spirit  manifested  in  his  face  and  voice  and  gesture. 

Perhaps  the  truest  and  completest  picture  of  the 
man  is  the  expression  he  often  used:     "Since  I  fell  in 
love  with  Jesus."    This  was  the  explanation  of  his  theolo- 
gical views,  his  relationto  the  world,  and  the  kingdom, 
his  preaching  and  his  life. 
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Sixty- sixth  sketch, 

Fergus  L.  Kenyon. 

Fergus  LaFayette  Kenyon,  son  of  Fergus  and  Helen 
(MoCullough)  Kenyon,  was  "born  in  Sordy,  ^igton,  Scotland, 
December  4,  1833.    Barly  in  his  life,  his  people  came  to 
the  United  States,  so  that  he  had  the  greater  part  of  his 
education  in  this  country.    He  studied  in  Hartford  High 
School,  and  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1859. 
During  the  next  four  years,  he  was  assistant  professor  of 
Greek  in  the  college,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  his  theolo- 
gical studies,  graduating  from  the  Seminary  in  1863. 

In  1864,  he  was  ordained  at  Orange,  Uew  Jersey, 
Here  ha  had  a  short  pastorate  and  another  at  Slyria,  Ohio. 
In  1865,  he  was  married  to  Plarriet  Anna  Squire,  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  on  the  second  day  of  April* 

From  1870  to  1878,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle 
Church  of  St.  Joseph,  llissouri,  and  then  came  to  Iowa.  Here 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Iowa  City  Church  for  seven  years.  From 
1885  to  1891,  he  was  President  of  the  Presbyterian  college 
located  at  Fort  Dodge,  which  afterwards  grew  into  the  Bueno 
Vista  College,  at  Storm  Lake. 

Closing  his  work  in  Iowa,  he  took  charge  of  a 
newly  organized  Congregational  church  and  academy  at  Albion, 
Illinois.    Here  he  died  in  office  llarch  2,  1895,  aged  sisty- 
eight  years,  two  months,  and  twenty-eight  days. 

It  will  be  noted  that  i.lr.  Kenyon  had  a  thorough 
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education,  and  was  interested  in  educational  work,  to 
which  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life.    But  he 
was  also  a  good  preacher  and  a  faithful  pastor.    A  part  of 
the  mission  of  Brother  Kenyon  was  to  give  to  Iowa  and  to 
the  world  his  distinguished  son,  TJilliam  Squire  Eenyon, 
United  States  Senator  from  Iowa. 


Sixty-seventh  sketch, 
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Jesse  F.  Taintor. 

Jesse  Fox  Taintor  was  bora  in  Milwaukee,  TJisconsin, 
August  21,  1851.    He  attended  the  public  schools  of  the  city, 
and  was  for  one  year  in  the  preparatory  department  at  Ripon 
He  graduated  from  Ripon  College  in  1873,  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1878. 

He  came  directly  from  the  Seminary  to  Iowa.  His 
first  parish  here  was  in  Decorah,  where  he  was  in  service 
from  October  of  1878,  to  January  of  1880.    His  second 
pastorate  was  in  DeWitt,  where  he  was  located  from  April  of 
1880  to  June  of  1884.    He  was  then  called  to  Fergus  Falls, 
Minnesota ,  and  was  with  that  church  from  June  of  1884  to  Jan- 
uary of  1888.     He  then  went  to  Rochester,  and  was  there  for 
seventeen  years,  or  from  January  1886,  to  September  1903. 
Then,  for  a  short  time,  from  April  1904  to  September 
1905,  he  was  pastor  at  Elkhorn,  Tisconsin.    Between  his 
pastorate  at  Rochester  and  Slkhorn,  he  spent  a  school 
year  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

From  September  of  1805  to  the  present  time 
(1915)  he  has  had  the  chair  of  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture in  Ripon  College.     In  writing  of  himself,  he  says: 
'I  have  done  nothing  remarkable  anywhere.    Possibly  my  five 
pastorates  were  as  free  from  friction  and  as  full  of  happi- 
ness, and  as  surely  characterized  by  the  united  good  will 
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of  the  people,  as  has  fallento  the  lot  of  the  ordinary 
ministry.     I  have  never  had  a  genuine  smash-up." 

In  June  of  1911,  Professor  Taintor  was  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  to  study  and  travel  in  England 
and  on  the  continent.    His  family  shared  with  him  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  the  long  vacation,  and  he  came  back 
greatly  enriched  for  further  work  in  the  college. 

Mr,  Taintor  comes  back  to  I owe  frequently.  He 
found  a  most  efficient  helpmeet  for  his  life  work  in  the 
person  of  Lliss  Sarah  3.  Buckley,  of  Strawberry  Point,  to 
whom  he  was  married  August  15,  1883.    The  Strawberry  Point 
home  is  still  a  home  to  the  Taintors. 

Mr,  Taintor  was  with  us  at  the  seventieth  anni- 
versary, in  July,  1912,  of  the  organization  of  the  church 
at  DeWitt .    To  him  was  given  the  honor  of  preaching  the 
historical  sermon  for  the  occasion,  in  which  he  repeated 
a  part  of  the  sermon  he  had  preached  at  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary, twenty  years  before. 

The  reader  of  this  sketch  will  be  prepared  for  the 
statement  that  Mr,  Taintor  is  a  modest,  quiet,  unassuming 
man;  but  a  man  of  intellectual  vigor  and  force  of  character, 
with  ideas  and  convictions  for  which  he  will  firmly  stand, 
but  for  which  he  will  not  contend  as  in  mortal  combat.  A 
delightful  and  noble  man  is  this  Professor  Taintor,  of 
Hipon. 
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Sixty-eighth  sketch, 

Robert  Thompson. 

There  is  not  much  to  record  respecting  this  man. 
He  wan  ordained  in  1866,  "but  his  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  quarterly  until  ten  years  later.    He  probably  began 
with  some  other  denomination.    According  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Quarterly,  in  Hay  of  1876,  he  7*ras  commissioned  for 
Cheboygan,  Llichigan,  and  apparently  was  there  for  about 
two  years.     He  then  had  a  short  pastorate  at  Fairfield, 
Iowa,  although  he  was  not  there  long  enough  to  have  his 
name  recorded  in  the  Minutes,  as  a  pastor  in  that  field. 

Then,  for  a  little  time,  he  was  located  at  Ot- 
tumwa.    After  Otturnwa,  he  vanished  from  our  sight.  Honor- 
able Tilliam  IIcNett ,  of  Cttumwa,  writes: 

"The  only  thing  shown  in  our  Minutes  book  in 
reference  to  R.  M.  Thompson  is  that  he  began  his  pastorate 
here  November  5,  1878,  and  resigned  February  1,  1880.  My 
recollection  is  that  he  came  here  from  the  church  at  Fair- 
field.   At  an  earlier  date,  he  had  been  in  the  Llethodist 
ministry,  and  I  have  the  impression  though  I  cannot  vouch 
for  it,  that  his  first  Congregational  pastorate  was  at 
Fairfield." 
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Sixty-ninth  sketch, 

Joseph  B.  Sharp, 

A  few  lines  will  suffice  to  tell  all  that  I 
know  of  this  "brother.    The  records  show  that  he  was 
ordained  in  1860,  but  there  is  no  record  of  his  having 
a  pastorate  with  us  until  ie74.     Prom  1874  to  1876, 
he  was  at  Vineland,  ITew  Jersey.     Then,  from  1876  to 
1878,  he  was  located  at  Union  Grofee ,  Tisconsin. 

In  1878,  he  came  to  our  church  at  Mt,  Pleasant. 
In  1879,  he  took  on  Hickory  Grove  in  connection  with  his 
Mt.  Pleasant  field.     In  1880,  he  began  at  Glenwood,  and 
was  there  for  about  two  years.    V/hither  he  went  from  there, 
I  do  not  certainly  know.    His  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
Year  Book  after  the    glenwood  pastorate.    Deacon  A.  Lam- 
bert, of  the  Glenwood  church,  thinks  that  ho  went  to 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  there  engaged  in  the  life  insu- 
rance business.    No  doubt,  he  did  go  into  secular  em- 
ployment, and  so  his  name  was  dropped  from  the  records. 


Seventieth 


sketch, 
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q.  c  load. 

Quintus  Curt ins  Todd,  son  of  Rev.  John  and 
Llartha  ) Atkins)  Todd,  was  born  in  Glarksville,  Ohio, 
December  9,  1849.    His  father  was  our  "Father  Todd"  who 
was  pastor  at  Clarksville,  Ohio,  for  six  years,  and  at 
Tabor,  Iowa,  for  thirty  years. 

Quintus  was  a  "babe  in  arms"  when  his  people 
reached  Civil  Bend,  in  July  of  1850.    Of  course  he 
graduated  from  Tabor  Academy  and  from  the  college.  He 
received  his  A.  B.  from  the  College  in  the  spring  of  1876, 
and  his  A.  M.  in  1879.    Following  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  he  studied  theology  at  Oberlin  for  a  time,  but 
graduated  from  the  Chicago  Seminary  in  1879.    August  4th, 
of  this  year,  he  was  married  to  Harriet  S.  Sllis,  who  was 
also  a  graduate  of  Tabor  College. 

He  began  his  first  pastorate  at  Corning,  Iowa, 
May  11,  1879,  and  was  ordained  at  this  place  December  23d 
of  the  same  year.     In  the  middle  of  his  second  year,  he 
closed  his  work  at  Corning,  and  was  commissioned  ITovember 
21,  1880,  for  ITeosho  Falls,  Geneva,  and  Everett,  Kansas. 
In  1882,  on  the  fourth  of  January,  he  was  commissioned  for 
Red  Cloud,  Nebraska,    This  was  renewed  in  1883  and  1884, 
and  in  September  of  1885,  he  was  commissioned  for  Monro©, 
in  the  same  state. 
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His  next  field  was  3xira,  Brayton,  and  Oakfiled, 
Iowa,  where  ha  began  service  in  Itay  of  1887.    In  May  of 
1888,  he  began  at  Center  Point,  and  Green's  Grove.     July  1, 
1890,  we  find  him  at  Big  Rock,  and  from  1891  to  1893,  he 
had  a  pastorate  at  Britt.     January  20,  1894,  he  was  com- 
missioned for  Sumbro  Palls,  Llinnesota,  and  later  he  joined 
Tyzeta  to  his  field.     In  1895-6,  he  was  for  a  short  time 
at  Clarke,  South  Dakota. 

Later  in  the  year  of  1896,  he  retired,  and  re- 
turned to  Tabor,  since  which  time  he  and  his  family  have 
occupied  the  old  Todd  homestead.     Since  his  retirement, 
Mr.  Todd  has  engaged  in  various  pursuits,  for  the  most  part 
farming. 

Brother  Todd  is  a  most  excellent  man.     Ee  is 
modest  and  retiring,  to  an  unnatural  degree.  Childlike 
simplicity  is  one  of  his  most  noticeable  characteristics. 
His  wife  is  a  bra^e  and  beautiful  woman,  and  the  children 
are  making  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  the  world. 
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Seventy- f irst  sketch., 

Albert  H.  Thompson. 

Albert  Henry  Thompson,  son  of  Captain  Edward 
Kneeland  and  Elizabeth  Dearborn  (Smith)  Thompson,  was  born 
in    Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  January  27,  1849.    When  three 
years  of  age,  his  parents,  with  an  infant  brother  and  an 
uncle,  were  lost  at  sea,  the  father  being  the  captain  of 
the  brig,  Albert  Perkins.    The  vessel  sailed  from  Boston 
for  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  but  was  never  heard  from  again. 
The  mother's  father  and  mother,  residing  at  Searsport, 
Maine,  gave  shelter  and  home  to  the  homeless  boy.    At  Sear- 
sport,  he  attended  the  public  schools,  and  assisted  in  his 
grandfather's  drug  and  book  store.    In  May  of  1865,  he 
entered  a  commercial  college  in  3oston,  but  in  August  of 
the  same  year,  he  began  a  course  in  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover.    At  his  graduation  from  this  school,  June  30,  1868, 
he  gave  the  Latin  Salutatory.    He  graduated  from  Amherst 
College  in  1672.    While  in  college,  he  tookprizes  in  Greek 
and  English  composition.     He  chose  Yale  Divinity  School 
for  his  theology,  and  graduated  in  May  of  1875. 

He  began  his  ministry  with  the  Georgetown  Church 
of  Boston,  supplying  from  May  of  1875  to  November  of  1876. 
His  next  field  was  Bingham,  Maine,  where  he  was  in  service 
from  April  1877,  to  June,  1879  and  here,  February  26,  1879, 
he  was  ordained,  Reb.  B.  D.  Merrill,  of  Searsport,  preaching 
the  sermon. 
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In  July  of  1879,  he  came  out  to  Iowa,  and  spent  a 
year  with  the  church  at  Cromwell.    He  then  returned  to 
New  England,  and  from  December  of  1880  to  May  of  1887,  was 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Wakefield,  New  Hampshire.    During  this 
pastorate,  January  13,  1885,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Arvilla 
Hardy  Pitman,  of  Bartlett,  New  Hampshire.    Here  also,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1885,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  church 
was  celebrated,  and  the  pastor's  address  on  £he  occasion 
was  published  in  pamphlet  form.    During  the  winter  of 
1887-8,  he  supplied  the  church  at  Colebrook,  New  Hampshire, 
and  in  May  of  1888,  began  a  pastorate  at  Raymond,  which 
continues  to  this  day,  1915. 

Seventeen  years  after  he  had  begun  preaching  at 
Raymond,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church,  the  date 
of  this  event  being  Llarch  30,  1905.     October  22,  1891,  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  church  at  Raymond  was  ob- 
served.   Of  course,  Mr.  Thompson  gave  the  principal  his- 
torical address.    So,  also,  when,  July  3,  1814,  the  town 
of  Raymond,  with  many  quaint  and  curious  ceremonies,  ob- 
served its  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  Con- 
gregational pastor  had  a  prominent  part,  the  theme  of  his 
address  being,  "Historical  Etchings." 

In  a  private  letter,  dated  April  7,  1815,  Mr. 
Thompson  writes: 

"I  spent  a  very  pleasant  year  in  Iowa,  and  al- 
most regret  that  I  did  not  stay  and  grow  up  with  such  a 
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delightful  state,  educationally,  religiously,  and  Congre- 
gationally.     I  always  read  of  Iowa  with  pleasure.  Grinnell 
had  one  or  two  charter  member  families  at  its  founding,  I 
"believe,  from  Searsport ,  Maine,  my  "boyhood  home,  Dr.  Thomas 
Holyoke ,  I  think,  and  the  Parks.     I  was  also  acquainted 
with  rrof.  Irving  lianatt.    These  things  "bring  me  into 
close  touch  with  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  ^est." 

Mr.  Thompson  gave  us  a  single  year  in  Iowa.  Ee 
belongs  to  New  England,  where  he  ahs  done  a  splendid  work, 
and  is  still  bringing  forth  fruit  in  old  age. 
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Seventy-second,  sketch, 

Melatiah  E.  Dwight . 

Melatiah  Everett  Dwight,  son  of  Johm  and  Nancy 
Shaw  (Everett)  Dwight,  was  "born  in  South  Eadley,  Mass., 
October  15,  1841.    He  studied  at  the  Grammar  School  of 
the  New  York  University,  graduating  from  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  1860;  studied  Medicine  in  New 
York  from  1860  to  1865,  and  graduated  from  Andover  Semi- 
nary in  1866. 

In  1866  and  1867,  he  was  again  in  New  York  City, 
studying  Medicine,  and  then  spent  a  year,  1867-68,  in 
foreign  travel. 

He  had  only  tow  pastorates.    He  was  ordained  at 
Ornage,  Illinois,  February  25,  1869,  and  served  that  church 
for  ten  years.     In  1870,  June  23d,  he  was  married  at  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois,  to  Helen  LIcClure  Kirby,  daughter  of 
Rev.  William  Kirby,  a  member  of  the  famous  Yale  Band  of 
Illinois . 

In  1879,  Mr,  Dwight  came  to  Iowa,  and  was  pastor 
at  Fairfield  for  nine  years.    These  were  years  of  great  pros- 
perity to  the  Fairfield  church.    Pastor  and  people  worked 
together  in  perfect  harmony.    He  was  then  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  ministry,  on  account  of  ill  health.    2his  was  in 
1888. 

Soon  after  this,  he  moved  to  New  York  City,  wh»re 
the  family  still  resides. 
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The  range  of  Hr.  Dwight 's  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  Iving&o$,  is  indicated,  in  part,  "by  the  positions  he  held 
in  Hew  York  City.    He  was  Secretary  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion  of  Churches j  chairman  of  the  committee  of  inter-Church 
Federation;  president  of  the  Genealogical  and  Biographical 
Society  of  New  York  City;  trustee  and  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Congregational  Church  Building  Society.  I 
think  he  also  had  some  official  position  inthe  American  LIi8- 
sionary  Association.    He  manifested  his  interest,  also,  in 
large  gifts  to  missions,  and  to  educational  institutions. 
Parsons  College  at  Fairfield  was  one  of  the  objects  of  his 
benefactions,  and  he  was  honored  by  that  school  with  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

He  inherited  a  business  in  Hew  York  City,  and  con- 
siderable wealth,  from  his  father.    Personally,  he  took  little 
interest  in  business.    His  heart  was  in  literary  pursuits, 
and  religious  and  educational  movements.    Among  his  publi- 
cations may  bementioned  "The  Kirbys  of  Hew  England;1'  and 
"The  Jouranl  of  Captain  Hathaniel  Dwight ,  during  the  Crown 
Point  Expedition."    He  died  of  heart  disease,  September  14, 
1907,  aged  sixty-five  years,  ten  months,  and  twenty-nine 
days . 

Dr.  Dwight  was  short  in  stature,  slight  in  build, 
with  a  delicate  and  sensitive  physical  organization  and 
nervous  temperament.  He  had  a  fine  literary  style.  He  was 
well  versed  in  literature  and  current  events;  and  he  was  an 
accomplished  musician.  He  was  somewhat  conservative  in  his 
theology.    His  wife  ?;as  to  him  a  tower  of  strength.  Before 
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her  marriage,  she  was  a  teacher  of  music  in  Jacksonville. 
Their  five  children  have  "been  an  honor  to  their  parents. 
His  life,  with  all  its  limitations  of  ill  health,  was 
strong  and  forceful,  and  he  was  a  great  power  for  good 
in  the  world. 
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Seventy- third  sketch, 

Timothy  G.  Brainard. 

Timothy  Green  Brainard,  son  of  Joseph  3.  and 
Hannah  (Hungerford)  Brainard,  was  born  in  Troy,  New  York, 
January  24,  1808.     He  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
1830,  taught  four  years  in  the  Academy  at  Randolph,  7ermont , 
and  graduated  from  Andover  Seminary  in  1839.     He  was  or- 
dained over  the  Presbyterian  Chruch  at  Londonderry,  Hew 
Hampshire,  November  5,  1840,  and  dismissed  in  May  of  1855,  t 
this  pastorate,  as  will  be  noticed,  covering  a  period  of 
fifteen  years.    "rhile  in  this  pastorate,  he  was  married  to 
Harriet  Poorcilley,  of  Hottingham,  Now  Hampshire,  September 
6,  1841.     She  died  September  2,  1851,  he  was  married  to 
Lucinda  B«  Dewey,  of  Hanover,  Hew  Hampshire. 

Mr,  Brainard' s  second  and  last  pastorate  was  at 
Halifax,  Massachusetts,  from  June  2V,  1855,  to  October  18, 
1866.    After  this,  for  twenty-eight  years,  his  home  was 
in  Grinnell.    Here,  March  22,  1877,  his  wife  died.  ITrom 
Grinnell,  in  1879-80,  he  supplied  the  church  at  Hellogg. 
After  his  wife's  death,  he  lived  with  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Dr. Clark.    He  died  of  old  age,  Hay  25,  1894,  aged  eighty 
six  years,  four  months,  and  one  day. 
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Seventy- fourth  sketch, 
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John  7\  Werner. 

John  Lesley  Eerner,  son  of  George  and  Catherine 
Werner  was  "born  in  Circleville,  Ohio,  January  31,  1847. 
'"hen  four  years  old,  he  came  with  his  parents  ina  prairie 
schooner  to  7ashington,  Taaewell  county,  Illinois.  Here 
he  grew  to  manhood  on  a  farm,  often,  as  he  says,  serenaded 
in  the  night  "by  the  wolves,  and  by  the  prairie  chickens  in 
the  mourning,  and  here  he  often  saw  herds  of  wild  deer  grazing 
in  the  field  of  winter  -heat.    Here  he  received  his  prelimi- 
nary education  in  the  district  school  which  he  attended 
three  months  each  winter,  the  other  nine  months  being  spent 
in  hard  work  with  study  at  night,  until  the  flesh  could  en- 
dure no  more.    Mr*  ?erner  was  the  next  to  the  youngest  of 
Six  children  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

From  the  farm,  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  start- 
ed to  the  Northwestern  College,  then  located  at  Plainfield, 
111.,  a  college  under  the  auspices  of  the  Evangelical  asso- 
ciation.   This  college  was  afterwards  removed  to  Naperville , 
where  he  graduated  in  the  science  course  in  the  class  of 
1873.    During  his  college  course,  he  remained  out  of  school 
for  one  year,  and  farmed  for  himself,  making  enough  money 
to  finish  his  course.    From  the  Northwestern  College,  he 
went  to  Chioago  theological  Seminiary,  where  he  graduated 
in  1876.     He  was  married  September  1,  1874,  to  Lliss  Marietta 
A .  Yalding,  of  G-len  Bllyn,  Illinois.    Mrs.  Ferner  was  born 
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in  New  England  .and  "brought  into  the  new  family  all  the 
dowry  of  intelligence  discretion  and  courage,  characteris- 
tic of  the  New  England  people. 

LIr.  Perner  began  his  ministry  at  ""auponsee  Grove, 
Illinois,  where  he  was  ordained  July  17,  1876,  President 
P.        Fiske,  of  Chicago  Seminary,  preaching  the  sermon,  and 
Dr.  Flavel  Bascom  offering  the  ordaining  prayer. 

Closing  his  pastorate  in  1879,  he  came  to  Mitchell- 
ville,  Iowa,  where  a  church  had  been  organized  through  the 
agency  of  "Jr.  Frisbie  of  Des  lloines,  September  10,  1878.  Mr. 
Werner  was  the  first  pastor  of  that  church.    T"'ith  I.Iitchell- 
ville  was  yoked  the  church  at  Prairie  City. 

During  this  pastorate,  a  house  of  worship  was 
built  at  Llitchellville ,  which  was  dedicated  Liay  14,  1882. 
j?or  four  years,  Mr.  Ferner  wrought  successfully  in  this 
field,  and  then,  April  1,  1883,  accepted  a  oall  to  Grundy 
Center. 

Eis  next  pastorate,  beginning  in  1884,  was  at 
Postville,  where  he  remained  for  four  years,  and  where, 
during  his  term  of  service,  a  fine  parsonage  was  secured. 
In  1888,  he  took  charge  of  the  work  at  Storm  lake,  and 
continued  in  service  in  this  field  until  1892,  at  which 
time  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  St.  Louis  Park  church  in 
Llinneapolis .    But  Minneapolis  was  in  Minnesota,  while  he 
belonged  to  Iowa.    A  year  at  this  time  in  Minnesota  was 
enough.     In  1893,  he  settle  down  for  a  seven  years' 
pastorate  at  Hampton,  Iowa.    One  of  the  monuments  of  this 
pastorate  was  a  fine  new  building,  costing  ^17,000  dedi- 
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cated  February  14,  1897. 

Congregational  Iowa,  for  IJarch  1897,  reports  the 
occasion  in  part  as  follows: 

"All  the  city  was  there,  the  other  churches 
joining  their  services  with  the  happy  Gongregationalists . 
The  hard,  year-long  struggle  of  the  people  reached  that 
day  a  conspicuous  triumph.     The  style  of  the  building  is 
called  the  "Modern  Renaissance."    The  extreme  dimensions 
are  84x48,  and  the  lecture  room  21x41.     In  the  basement 
are  Sunday  School  rooms,  etc.    The  main  tower  is  71  feet 
high.    The  auditorium  is  54x48.    A  new  pipe  organ,  the 
first  in  Hampton,  gives  the  music  added  power  and  charm. 
Dr.  Stevenson,  of  Waterloo,  preached  the  dedicatory  ser- 
mon in  the  morning.    Sec'y  Douglass  offered  the  dedicatory 
prayer,  and  closed  the  first  service  in  the  new  building  by 
raising  ^5000  to  pay  the  last  bills,  a  happy  outcome.  Sel- 
dom has  a  more  joyful  Lord's  Day  closed  over  the  people  of 
Hampton.    This  fine  church  building  supplants  the  old  one, 
built  in  1871,  dedicated  in  June  of  1872.    Pres.  Magoun 
preaching  the  sermon,  Rev.  W.  P.  Avery,  being  the  pastor. 
He  served  the  church  fourteen  years.    Brethren  Crawford  and 
Barrows  followed  with  short  pastorates.     In  1877,  the  ten 
years'  pastorate  of  Rev.  A.  D.  Kinzer  began.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  A.  S.  Badger.     In  November,  1895,  Rev.  J.  T7. 
Werner,  the  present  pastor  began  his  work,  which  has  reached 
a  red  letter  day  in  the  dedication  herein  described.  Of 
him,  "The  Hampton  Globe"  said:     'It  was  in  November  1893, 
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after  a  summer's  patient  trial,  that  the  congregation  se- 
cured Rev.  J.  W.  Ferner  as  pastor  of  the  church,    His  over 
three  years'  pastorate  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  they 
selected  wisely  and  well.     He  is  just  the  man  for  the  place. 
The  church  has  grown  and  prospered  under  his  able  pastorate, 
and  unity  and  harmony  have  prevailed  to  a  degree  unexpected 
by  most  church  organizations.    Mr.  Pernor  is  not  only  popu- 
lar and  st anils  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  congregation, 
but  with  the  public  in  general  as  well.    To  these  conditions 
is  due  in  no  small  measure  the  erection  of  the  new  church, 
which,  we  venture  to  say,  is  entering  upon  an  era  of  great- 
er prosperity,  existing  conditions  remaining.'" 

Mr.  Ferner  closed  his  work  at  Hampton  without 

my  sanction  or  consent,  and  without  the  sanction  and  con- 
sent of  his  people  in  1900.    He  was  enticed  to  Sedalia, 

Missouri,  by  the  flattering  prospects  and  promises  there. 
But  Missouri  was  not  home  to  him.    After  a  year  only  of 
service  there,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Millard  Avenue 
Church,  Chicago.    This  was  his  field  for  three  years,  and 
then  it  was  time  to  return  to  Iowa.     In  1904,  the  Tabor 
parish  opened  to  him,  and  he  gladly  accepted  the  call. 
This  pastorate  covered  a  period  of  six  years.     Of  this 
he  writes: 

"At  Tabor,  the  church,  half  destroyed  by  a  cy- 
clone, was  rebuilt,  a  §4,000  organ  was  installed,  and  a 
new  parsonage  was  built."    In  1910,  Mr.  Ferner,  as  he 
had  had  samples  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  Missouri, 
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thought  he  would  like  to  try  Nebraska.    He  accepted  that 
year  a  call  to  Beatrice.     It  is  about  time  for  him  to  re- 
turn to  Iowa,  and  almost--not  quite  time  for  him  to  retire. 

Of  his  ministerial  life  as  a  whole,  llr.  Ferner 
writes:     "During  these  thirty- eight  years  of  pastoral 
life,  Mr.  Ferner  never  missed  an  appointment  on  account 
of  sickness,  excepting  one  month,  when  he  took  an  enforced 
vacation  on  account  of  'brain  fag.'     (This  was  at  Tabor) 
It  has  been  Ms  privilege  to  receive  into  the  church 
six  hundred  and  seventy- five  members.     He  has  preached, in 
his  regular  work  three  thousand  four  hundred  sermons,  and 
besides  this  has  held  special  meetings  almost  every  year, 
on  the  filed  in  which  he  labored.    Juring  these  years,  also, 
he  has  preached  a  five  -to  -ten-minute  sermon  to  the  girls 
and  boys  every  Sunday  morning.    The  talks  have  been  appreci- 
ated by  the  adult  members  of  the  congregation,  quite  as 
much  as  by  the  boys  and  girls.     There  have  been  a  good  many 
requests  to  have  these  talks  published.    During  his  forty 
years'  ministry,  Mr,  Ferner  has  been  Superintendent  of  his 
own  Sunday  Schofcl  for  about  thirteen  years.    This  has  been 
a  great  helpto  improve  the  quality  of  teaching,  and  to 
bring  members  of  the  school  to  a  decision  for  Christ. 

"It  is  the  experience  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  that  every  struggle  as  well  as  every  human  life  is 
a  mystery  in  which,  through  Christ,  man  may  join  hands  with 
God,  the  Father,  who  will  lead  him  through  every  mystery 
into  a  larger  field." 
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"The  most  fascination  discovery  Mr.  Ferner  has 
made  ia  Christ's  interpretation  of  truth  that  it  is  'oneness 
of  man  with  God,  and  man  with  man;1  all  other  truths  ulti- 
mately radiate  from  or  focus  in  this  one.    This,  ho  be- 
lieves, is  what  Christ  meant  when  he  said  to  Pilate,  'To 
this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the 
world,  that  I  might  bear  witness  to  the  truth.'     'Ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.'  True 
freedom  is  fellowship  with  God  and  man. 

"Preaching  this  gospel  this  good  news  has 

been  his  greatest  joy.    The  ministry  is  not  a  profession, 
but  a  calling,  as  of  the  prophet.    The  prophet  has  God's 
message,  and  the  great  joy  of  the  ministry  is  to  declare 
that  message.    Next  to  this,  the  joy  of  the  ministry  is 
to  see  men  heed  God's  message." 

Mr.  Ferner  did  not  indulge  in  much  literary  work, 
outside  of  his  sermon- making.     I  think  he  gave  a  lecture 
now  and  then,  and  sometimes  wrote  for  Congregational  Iowa, 
and  other  papers.     In  March  of  1890,  he  has,  in  Congrega- 
tional Iowa,  as  article  on  the  topic,  'How  Can  We  Hasten 
the  Churches  Forward  to  Self-Support , "  and  in  May,  of  1891, 
another  article  on  the  question  of  amusements  was  published. 

Mr.  Perner  manifests  his  German  origin  somewhat 
in  his  face,  and  there  are  faint  reminders  of  it  in  his 
speech.    Me  is  a  good  speaker,  and  a  very  laborious  and 
faithful  pastor.    There  is  not  much  jollity  or  fun  in  his 
makeup,  though  he  is  not  at  all  sour  and  cross;  but  life 
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with  him  is  a  rather  serious  matter.    My  epitomy  of  him 
in  "Pilgrims  of  Iowa,"  is  as  follows:     "John  77esley  Wer- 
ner, of  German  antecedents,  but  a  thorough- going  Middle 
7estern  American,  in  birth  and  education  and  characterists , 
began  with  us  at  Prairie  City,  and  Lit chellville ,  in  1870. 
In  1910,  he  was  still  with  us,  though  in  the  thirty-five 
years,  we  loaned  him  for  a  little  time  to  Missouri  and 
Illinois,  and  now  he  has  left  us  for  a  while,  for  work  in 
Ilebraska.    He  has  grown  to  manhood  and  to  nreacherhood 
in  our  service,  and  we  count  him  as  one  of  our  jewels." 


Seventy- fifth  sketch, 
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James  R,  Knodell. 

Hr .  Knodell  speaks  for  himself,  and  says: 

"I  was  born  in  Sherbrooke ,  Hova  Sootia,  in  the 
year  1849,  April  10th.    My  parents  were  of  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists,  who,  holding  true  to  British  rule,  in 
the  Revolutionary  days,  were  driven  out  of  the  colonies 
and  found  their  way  into  the  province  of  Uova  Scotia. 
Lly  father's  people  came,  very  narly  in  the  history  of  the 
American  colonies,  from  one  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
Germany,  and  when  they  came  to  the  Hew  ~.Torld,  did  so  under 
the  name  of  Knodeltz.    Lly  mother's  people,  Rudolph  by 
name,  came  from  Holland.    Three  other  families,  the  Beckers, 
the  llailmans ,  and  the  Hemlows ,  of  Dutch  or  Gemman  origin, 
fared  the  same  from  the  colonial  authorities  as  did  my 
father  and  mother's  people." 

"In  ITova  Scotia,  they  were  provided  for  by  the 
British  Government,  which  granted  them  tracts  of  land  upon 
which  to  settle,  and  out  of  which  to  dig  a  living,  there, 
to  this  day,  many  of  the  members  of  these  families  still 
live.    Lly  father1  name  was  Benjamin  Hooper  Knodell.  I.Iy 
mother's,  Hannah  Elizabeth  Rudolph,    "hen  I,  their  ninth 
child,  was  baptized  in  the  Hpiscopalian  church,  they  called 
me  'James  Rudolph,'  which  withmy  father's  family  name 
completes  the  record,  James  Rudolph  Znodell." 

"fhen  I  was  a  child  of  school  age,  my  father,  a 
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man  of  good,  education  himself,  desired  for  his  boy  a  like 
boon,  and  as  long  as  he  lived,  which  was  till  I  had  passed 
my  eleventh  year,  he,  joining  with  others  of  like  desire, 
provided  eight  or  nine  months  of  school  yearly  for  his 
children. " 

"When  he  died,  he  left  his  widow  and  children 
very  little  property  with,  which  to  make  the  struggle  for 
life.    He  did  leave,  however,  what  was  of  far  greater 
value  to  us  all,  a  spotless  name  and  a  good  example." 

"For  years,  I  worked,  as  opportunity  offered, 
in  the  mills  and  the  mines.    At  the  age  of  fourteen,  I 
was  converted  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  a  country 
district  called  Glenelg,  and  in  the  pastorate  of  Hev.  C. 
7.  Patblando.     In  my  sixteenth  year,  I  was  'indentured,' 
to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Alexander  Oumminger,  to  learn  the 
tanning  and  currying  trade.     I  rebelled  against  this  dis- 
position of  my  life,  as  I  hated  the  dirty  work,  and  did 
not  want  to  be  shut  up  in  a  shop,  away  from  the  out  of 
doors  that  I  loved  greatly.    Rebellion,  however,  was  of 
no  avail,  so  to  the  tan  shop  I  went.     I  remained  there 
only  two  years.    Provincial  law  gave  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
whose  father  was  dead,  the  disposal  of  his  own  actions. 
Learning  this,  the  morning  I  xms  eighteen  years  old,  I 
threw  off  my  apron,  and  never  struck  another  blow  in  the 
trade  I  hated." 

"During  the  time  after  I  was  thirteen  years  old, 
I  spent  my  evenings,  and  many  times  all  night,  studying  such 
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branches  as  I  heard  were  studied  "by  students  in  college. 
Of  course,  this  was  in  a  very  indifferent  way,  as  I  had 
not  the  advantage  of  a  teacher,  nor  the  incentive  of  class 
drill.    However,  in  these  five  years,  I  obtained  quite  a 
knowledge  of  Mathematics ,  of  Greek  and  Latin,  of  History 
and  English.     I  often  spent  a  long  night  with  Euclid,  put- 
ting his  diagrams  on  a  blackboard  at  the  foot  of  my  bed, 
and  then,  lying  under  the  covers,  worked  them  out.  I 
got  out  of  bed  as  fast  as  I  mastered  one  proposition,  and 
-put  another  on  the  board.    Practical  mathematics  such  as 
land  surveying,  heights,  and  distances,  and  navigation, 
simply  entranced  me,  so  that  I  often  preferred  my  lonely 
room,  with  its  rude  mathematical  appliances,  to  the  company 
of  young  people  who  met  in  the  surrounding  homes  for  social 
pleasures.    This  in  not  intended  to  give  the  impression  that 
I  was  averse  to  fun,  or  did  not  have  any  healthy  youthful 
propensities.    I  had  these  in  full,  but  I  longed  for  know- 
ledge; and  had  I  discovered  that  by  means  of  mathematics  the 
Heaven,  and  3arth  and  the  seas    were  triangulated,  and  men 
found  their  way  over  them  with  certainty  and  ease,  then, 
the  escapades  of  young  people  dwindled  to  insignificance." 

"When  I  left  the  tan  shop,  I  looked  about  for  a 
job.    Just  then  I  heard  that  an  examination  was  being  held 
in  a  nearby  town,  for  candidates  desirous  of  teaching  in 
the  improved  public  schools,  that  had  lately  been  establish- 
ed throughout  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.     I  decided 
promptly  to  take  that  examination.     I  did  so,  and  succeeded 
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in  obtaining  a  second  class  license.    This  was  a  great 
surprise  to  me,  as  I  had  only  taken  the  examination  that 
I  might  know  what  kind  of  a  process  it  was,  and  could  be 
ready  for  it  on  a  future  occasion." 

"This  success  gave  me  direction  and  color  to 
my  plans.    I  saw  before  me  a  way  to  make  a  living,  and 
at  the  same  time  indulge  my  desire  for  study.  Accordingly 
I  went  to  our  county  seat,  the  town  of  Guysboro,  and  enter- 
ed the  Academy.    This  school  was  quite  similiar  to  our 
present  High  School.    Here  I  found  my  former  studies  of 
great  value,  and  in  five  summer  months,  I  took  two  of 
the  four  years'  course,  which  the  school  offered." 

"In  the  fall,  after  examination,  I  obtained  a 
first  class  license,  and  engaged  to  teach  a  school  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  pupils,  old  and  young,  for  six 
months.     I  had  young  men  that  winter  who  wanted  to  study 
navigation.    I  had  young  women  who  wanted  to  specialize 
in  English  branches.    In  addition,  I  had  five  or  six  year 
olds,  to  whom  I  was  expected  to  teach  the  A  B    C's.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  we  had  all  the  ages  and  grades 
of  boys  and  girls  to  be  expected  in  an  ungraded  school." 

"We  had  a  great  time  that  winter.     I  look  back 
upon  it  yet  with  a  glow  of  pride.    Ho  factory  was  ever  more 
busy;  no  play  room  was  ever  more  interesting,  to  almost  all 
of  the  pupils.    V7e  mot  early  in  the  forenoon,  between  eight 
snd  nine  o'clook.    Most  of  the  scholars  brought  their  din- 
ners with  them,  and  we  continued  until  dark,  oblivious  of 
the  passage  of  time,  eating  as  we  worked.     I  utilized  the 
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older  scholars  to  teach  the  young  ones,  and  when  any  one 
caused  trouble  in  the  school,  we  seldom  wasted  time  in 
threshing  him.    Che  usual  punishment  was  to  suspend  him 
from  the  privilege  of  the  school  for  a  day  or  two.  Such 
a  loss  was  worse  that  corporal  punishment," 

"The  next  summer,  I  went  back  to  the  Academy,  and 
in  the  five  months  that  followed,  I  finished  the  four  years' 
course,  and  got  my  diploma.    The  following  winter,  I  engaged 
to  teach  the  large  school  in  the  country  district  where  I 
had  been  converted,     "e  had  similar  good  times  here,  as  in 
the  former  school." 

"When  I  was  twenty-one  years  old,  I  went  from  my 
country  school,  to  be  head  master  in  a  four- department 
graded  school,  in  a  large  mining  town,  called  Goldenville. 
A  graded  institution  did  not  please  me.    I  missed  the  dis- 
orderly order  of  a  very  busy  school  with  all  sorts  of  acti- 
vity present ,    The  lack  of  opportunity  for  the  advanced 
scholars  ot  help  the  less  advanced  took  away  from  them  much 
of  the  pleasure  of  learning.    The  time,  out  in  life,  when 
the  things  they  were  learning  would  be  of  use  to  them,  was 
too  far  away  to  be  an  incentive.    j?or  the  first  time,  I  had 
to  think  up  expedients  to  provoke  pupils  to  learn.    It  broke 
my  heart  on  the  teaching  question,  and  before  the  first 
year  was  over,  I  resigned  my  job  and  went  into  partnership 
with  a  brother-in-law  in  the  general  mercantile  business, 
in  the  town  of  Sherbrooke ,  where  my  early  years  were  spent. 

"We  did  well  at  the  new  business,  notwithstanding 
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our  stock  v/as  all  bought  on  credit.    Our  first  consigment 
of  goods  amounted  to  -7000;  we  speedily  had  it  increased 
to  $12000.    We  were  working  through  this  great  indebtedness, 
and  establishing  ourselves  firmly  in  the  new  community,  when 
the  "western  fever"  struok  our  town.    Some  of  the  young  men, 
with  whom  my  boyhood  was  spent,  were  going  to  TTisconsin. 
They  wanted  me  to  go.    They  would  not  desist  until  they  had 
me  as  full  of  the  idea  as  themselves.     I  asked  my  partner 
to  give  me  an  amount  of  money  sufficient  to  transport  me 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin.    He  readily 
did  so,  and  with  |l50  in  my  pocket,  which  amount  represented 
a  one-half  interest  in  a  good  business,  with  ^12000  stock  of 
general  merchandise,  I  bade  farewell  to  home  land,  and  in 
due  course  of  time,  landed  at  my  journey's  end  in  Wisconsin. 
That  was  the  year  1872,  when  General  Grant  was  making  his 
second  canvass  for  the  office  of  president  of  the  United 
States." 

"By  some  means,  best  known  to  the  Republican  county 
officers,  I  was  allowed  my  first  papers  to  become  an  American 
citizen,  and  in  November  of  that  same  year,  voted  for 
General  Crant." 

"My  first  work  in  the  United  States  was  ona 
"Sorting  gap"  on  the  Chippewa  Hiver,  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1882.    The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  notwithstanding  my  re- 
gard for  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath,  I  looked  upon  the 
thousand  of  logs  rushing  down  the  river,  being  lost  to  the 
man  who  had  given  me  work.     I  decided  it  was  a  work  of 
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necessity,  and  I  did,  in  his  behalf,  a  hard  day's  work. 
It  was  the  first  and  only  time  I  have  ever  seen  any  ne- 
cessity for  Sabbath  work." 

"Before  leaving  my  Uova  Scotia  home,  I  had  ar- 
ranged with  a  young  woman  to  whom  I  had  been  engaged  for 
some  years,  that  when    I  got  in  good  shape,  she  should  come 
out  to  me,  and  thus  save  the  expense  of  going  back  for  her. 
Then  two  months'  work  had  put  a  little  money  in  my  pocket, 
I  sent  her  word,  and  in  November  of  that  same  year  she 
arrived  at  Chippewa  Jails,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  same 
month,  we  were  married.     (The  name  of  the  young  lady  to  whom 
he  was  married  was  Sarah  G.  Ballong.) 

"When  my  wife  came  to  Chippewa  Palls,  I  was  workg 
ing  as  a  carpenter,  getting  good  wages.    During  the  winter 
months  in  that  exceedingly  cold  climate,  little  in  the  way 
of  building  wad  done.    In  order  to  keep  the  purse  from 
emptiness,  I  went  that  winter  into  the  lumber  woods,  in  the 
employment  of  a  man,  popularly  known  as  Jim  Mitchell.  1'his 
was  the  man  who  gave  me  my  first  work  on  the  river.    He  re- 
membered my  willingness  to  help  him  when  his  logs  were 
going  to  loss,  that  Fourth  of  July,  and  following  Sunday,  so 
in  return,  he  gave  me  a  good  job.    I  swung  the  axe  against 
great  pine  trees  that  winter,  laying  them  low  for  the  sawyers 
to  cut  into  proper  lengths  for  hauling  and  running  down  the 
river.     I  did  my  best  to  justify  his  kindness,  and  am  con- 
vinced that  I  succeeded,  for,  when  the  next  fall  came  a- 
round,  and  he  was  making  up  his  winter's  crew,  he  offered 
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me  the  largest  wages  then  given  to  choppers." 

"I  did  not  accept  the  offer,  however,  as  during 
the  preceding  summer,  I  had  entered  into  partnership  with 
two  other  carpenters,  to  erect  any  kind  of  a  building  that 
was  needed  in  the  city.    Ihese  "buildings,  some  of  them 
large,  we  got  enclosed  in  the  fall,  so  when  cold  weather 
came,  we  had  good  warm  work  inside,  finishing  them.  2his 
gave  us  work  all  the  year  around.    TTe  did  well  in  this 
partnership.    A  builder  of  houses  seemed  to  be  the  foreor- 
dained life  for  me,  as  I  looked  forward  in  those  days.  The 
only  unusual  thing  about  it  all  was  that  I  never  galare  up 
my  reading  and  studying." 

"One  day,  when  building  a  china  closet,  in  the 
-resbyterian  Manse,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  0.  II. 
Rogers  (the  Rev.  I.ir.  Rogers  of  ...ason  City,  and  Plymouth 
Church,  Lincoln,  Nebraska)  came  to  call  upon  our  minister, 
Rev.  lir.  Evans." 

"This  young  man  I  soon  discovered  was  a  theolo- 
gical student,  just  returned  from  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,    He  was  giving  the  minister  an  account  of  his  ex- 
periences, and  telling  of  the  chances  given  young  men  to 
prepare  for  the  Gospel  Ministry.     I  could  not  help  over- 
hearing their  conversation,  as  I  worked  in  the  opening  be- 
tween the  rooms,  especially  as  the  noise  of  my  hammer  and 
saw  often  required  that  they  should  talk  somewhat  loudly. 
Being  a  Presbyterian  myself,  and  our  pastor,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  it  never  entered  my  head  but  that  the  young  man 
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was  a  Presbyterian,  too,  and  that  the  theologioal  seminary 
of  which  he  spoke  was  a  Presbyterian  seminary." 

"When  Mr.  Rogers  was  leaving  the  house,  I  asked 
him  if  I  could  have  a  conference  with  him  some  evening, 
while  he  was  in  the  city.    He  consented,  and  that  very 
evening,  my  wife  and  I  called  upon  him  at  his  brother's 
home,  and  had  a  long  conversation.    After  the  interview, 
we  went  home,  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  if 
God  wanted  us,  here  was  provided  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  Christian  work.    Tie  talked  the  matter  over  thoroughly, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  God  wanted  us  to  prepare 
for  that  special  kind  of  work,  we  would  know  it  without 
doubt  by  the  following  signs:     first,  I  would  have  work 
during  the  whole  summer,  which  on  my  part  I  would  faithfully 
perform;  second,  I  would  have  good  health  all  the  summer,  of 
which  I  would  take  good  care,  third,  I  would  sell  my  equity 
in  some  property  I  had  purchased,  and  in  a  small  house  that 
I  had  built,  for  a  fair  financila  return.     If  these  three 
things  happened  in  this  way,  we  would  look  upon  them  as  an 
intimation  that  we  were  to  make  the  preparation  necessary 
for  the  gospel  ministry." 

"The  first  of  September  came.     I  had  never  en- 
joyed living  and  laboring  more  in  all  my  life  than  I  did 
that  season  and  work  was  plenty  and  remunerative.     I  had 
disposed  of  my  property.    There  was  nothing  further  in  the 
way.     I  was  convinced  God  had  called  me.     I  determined  to 
obey  the  call." 
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"Chicago  Theological  Seminary  opened  on  the  15th 
of  September  that  year.     On  that  date,  I  was  on  hand,  and 
was  duly  enrolled.    My  admission  was  not  of  the  heartiest, 
"because  I  was  from  the  workbench,  and  not  from  the  college. 
However,  I  was  admitted,   'on  condition'  that  I  made  good 

by  the  middle  of  the  year  at  Christmas  time.     I  had  never 

gone  anywhere  'on  condition'  before,  and  I  rebelled  some- 
what; but  was  ashamed  to  go  back  to  Chippewa  Palls,  as  it 
had  been  prophesied  by  my  friends  that  I  would,  before 
the  year  was  out.     So  I  swallowed  my  pride,  and  accepted 
the  conditions.     I  found  a  fellow  student  who  had  already 
been  in  the  Seminary  two  years,  and  was  not  back  for  his 
last  year.     This  student  being  also  a  married  man,  went 
with  me  house - hunt ing ,  and  we  rented  the  basement  story 
of  a  cottage,  about  ten  or  twelve  blocks  from  the  Seminary. 
He  being  a  Senior,  took  the  three  front  rooms,  and  I,  a 
conditioned  Freshman,  took  the  rear  three.    The  arrange- 
ment was  good,  and  we  made  lasting  friends,  of  our  theo- 
logical neighbors." 

"Having  a  house  inwhich  to  live,  I  sent  for  Mrs. 
Snodell,  who  had  remained  behind  in  Chippewa  IPalls ,  in 
case  a  retreat  was  necessary.    '.Then  she  received  my  sum- 
mons ,  she  sold  the  small  lot  of  household  stuff  we  had 
left,  and  came  to  our  home  in  the  'windy  city.' 

"I  was  afraid  of  the  large  numbe  of  students, 
most  of  whom  had  been  through  college  somewhere,  and  had 
been  having  class  drill  down  almost  to  the  very  day  they 
came  to  the  Seminary.     Chi    how  I  envied  them,  the  ease 
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with  which  they  took  all  the  affairs  of  the  new  year  and 
the  new  surroundings . " 

"I  spent  most  of  that  year,  under  Professors  Eyde 
and  Hopkins.    The  former  was  Professor  of  "Special  Studies," 
and  the  latter,  the  Church  History  Professor.  Professor 
Hyde  was  exceedingly  kind.    TJithout  his  encouragement,  I 
should  soon  havd  gone  down  town  to  look  for  a  job  on  the 
walls  of  some  "building." 

"One  day,  in  the  library,  consulting  some  books  of 
reference,  I  overheard  a  couple  of  students  talking.  One 
remarked,   'I  had  planned  to  go  to  the  Presbyterian  Seminary 
for  theology  this  year,  but  was  persuaded  to  come  back  here 
for  the  theology,  and  graduate  from  I.IcOormick  next  year. ' 
This  remark  made  me  feel  much  as  I  suppose  a  young  girl  might 
feel  when  she  discovers  she  has  been  inveigled  into  the 
wrong  house  in  a  strange  city.    'That  did  he  mean?    ^as  not 
this  the  Presbyterian  Swminary?    If  not,  what  was  it?  I 
made  bold  to  ask  them,  although  betraying  my  ignorance  went 
greatly  against  my  grain.    However,  I  soon  leanned  that  I 
was  not,  as  I  had  supposed  in  the  Presbyterian  Seminary, 
but  in  the  Congregational.    "?hat ,  said  I,  is  Congregational? 
-I  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,     "o  such  denominational 
fish  swam  in  IT  ova  Scotia  waters,  at  least  not  in  the  East- 
ern end  of  the  province  where  I  was  brought  up." 

"I  at  once  sought  out  Dr.  Savage,  who  had  the 
Seminary  matters  in  charge,  and  demanded  an  explanation  of 
the  deception  that  had  been  practiced  upon  me.    A  short  con- 
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ference  with  him  showed  me  that  no  one  was  to  blame  for  the 
mistake  hut  myself.    A  little  more  conversation,  and  I  was 
persuaded  to  remain  where  I  was  for  that  year.    Then,  if  I 
wished,  I  could  spend  the  succeeding  years  at  the  Presbyterian 
Seminary,    "his  seemed  reasonable,  and  I  consented  to  go  on. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  before  the  year  was  out,  I  had  confirmed 
by  well  considered  action  what  I  had  by  accident  fallen  into. 
I  had  joined  the  First  Congregational  church  and  denomination. 

"No  sooner  had  I  become  well  settled  inrny  relation 
to  the  Seminary,  than  my  funds  began  to  run  low.    This  was  a 
new  disaster,  and  one  apparently  not  so  easy  to  cure.  Then 
at  our  home  ovlt  resources  were  reduced  to  a  package  of  'Self- 
rising  buckwheat  flour1  and  half  dozen  milk  tickets,  I  was 
convinced  that  I  must  do  something.    One  morning,  leaving 
the  class  room  where  we  had  been  studying  Porter's  'Intel- 
lectual Science,'  I  remarked  to  a  classmate,   'Well,  this  is 
my  last  recitation.'    Asking  what  I  meant,  he  discovered  our 
condition,  and  that  I  was  going  to  hunt  for  a  job." 

"When  I  reached  home  that  evening  from  a  fruitless 
search  for  work,  I  found  Professor  Eyde  had  been  to  visrit  us, 
having  heard  from  the  student,  to  whom  I  had  made  confession, 
that  I  was  going  to  Quit.     £he  Professor  left  word  for  me  to 
come  and  see  him  as  soon  as  I  came  from  down  town.     I  did,  and 
found  that  he  had  plans  for  me  that  would  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  my  leaving  school,    He  made  me  the  following  offer: 
the  man  who  had  been  doing  the  janitor  work  for  the  two  halls 
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of  the  Seminary  had  suddenly  discontinued  his  service.  That 
job  was  offered  me,  and  I  promptly  accepted  it.    But  I  did  not 
go  at  once  to  the  work,  because  one  of  the  other  Seminary 
officers  had  offered  the  job  to  another  of  the  students,  who 
had  that  day,  unknown  to  Professor  Hyde,  gone  to  wrrk." 

"However,  the  Professor  knew  a  certain  woodyard 
owner  near  the  Seminary,  and  he  went  to  him  and  secured  for 
me  an  opportunity  to  saw  wood,  into  the  stove  lengths,  to 
split  and  pile  the  same,  for  $1.85  a  cord.     I  went  at  this 
job  nights  and  mornings,  and  kept  the  wolf  from  the  door  for 
two  weeks,  when  the  fellow  who  had  taken  the  janitor  work 
threw  up  the  job  as  too  hard,  and  it  at  once  fell  to  me. 
There  was  yZ>0  per  month  in  that  job,  and  I  did  it  gladly. 
The  work  consisted  in  sweeping  eight  long  halls,  five  reci- 
tation rooms,  and  making  and  keeping  up  fires  in  the  latter 
after  having  cut  the  wood  for  them.    All  this  was  to  be  done 
daily,  and  I  did  it  for  a  year." 

"About  the  end  of  November,  a  call  came  to  Pro- 
fessor Hyde  for  a  student  to  preach  once  a  Sunday  at  the 
small  town  of  Blloomingdale ,  not  very  far  from  Chicago.  This 
work  he  offered  me.     I  had  never  preached  a  sermon  in  my  life. 
Some  time,  however,  I  expected  to  do  so,  why  not  begin  now? 
I  said  I  would.    The  service  was  to  begin  in  about  three  . 
weeks.    Under  the  advice  of  Professor  Hyde,  I  went  to  a 
student  by  the  name  of  3.  F.  Wright,  and  told  him  my  dif- 
ficulty, and  that  I  wanted  him  to  help  me  out.    He  had  a 
church  in  a  small  near-by  town,  where  he  preached  each 
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Sabbath,    He  directed  me  to  write  a  sermon  and  go  out  with 
him  next  Sunday  and  preach  it  to  his  people.    I  got  a  book 
of  sermons  out  of  the  Library.     I  looked  them  over  to  see 
how  they  were  made,  also  I  peeped  into  Beechers  "Lectures 
on  Preaching  to  the  Yale  Students".    From  these  two  books, 
I  got  two  ideas:     one,  that  the  sermons  were  not  all  run  in 
the  same  mode,  and  two,  no  one  was  ready  to  preach  until  he 
had  something  to  say.    lhat  had  I  to  say  to  a  people  I  had 
never  seen,  and  whose  needs  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of? 
While  thus  contemplating,  my  eyes  fell  on  a  verse  in  the 
open  Bible  before  me,  'I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,'     I  responded  to  that.    The  gospel  had  done  so  much 
for  me  that  I  could  truthfully  say,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.    Here  then  was  my  text,  and  something  to 
say.    On  this  start,  I  built  my  first  sermon,  and  when  I 
preached  it,  LIr.  Tright  said  it  was  0.  K. ,  and  he  so  re- 
ported it  to  all  the  fellows  in  the  Seminary,  all  of  whom, 
by  the  way,  were  greatly  interested  in  my  experiment." 

"I  repeated  this  transaction  for  another  student 
the  next  Sunday.    At  the  second  attempt,  I  preached  from  the 
text,   'Acquaint  now  thyself  with  Him,  and  be  at  peace,  there- 
by good  shall  come  unto  thee.'" 

"Two  sermons  to  start  with.    I  was  rich.  Those 
two  sermons  represented  fifteen  dollars,  for  I  was  to  get 
•J7.50  a  Sunday,  and  my  expenses,  for  preaching  one  sermon 
to  those  Bloomingdale  folks.    That  continued  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  March,     I  kept  up  my  studies;  I  did  the 
janitor  work,  and  I  preached  each  Sunday.    But,  it  was  too 
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wife  was  sleeping,  and  I  was  preparing  my  next  Sunday's 
sermon,  something  snapped  in  my  "brain;  my  head  fell  forward 
on  the  paper;  my  pen  flew  out  of  my  hand  onto  the  floor,  and 
I  was  dazed.    Cf  course,  I  did  not  know  what  was  the  trouble. 
I  got  up  and  wlked  the  floor  for  a  while ,  and  soon  seemed 
all  right  again.     But  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes1  application 
repeated  the  transaction.    Again  and  again  I  sought  to  carry 
on  my  work  that  night ,  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  I  might 
as  well  go  to  bed.     I  did  so,  and  lay  tossing  about  the  rest 
of  the  night.     The  morning  found  me  unable  to  think  or 
remember  or  talk  coherently/' 

"The  chief  physicain  of  laish  Medical  College  was 
called,  and  he  pronounced  the  trouble  'Brain  lesion,'  and 
ordered  me  to  desist  from  all  mental  labor.     This  was  not 
hard  to  do,  as  I  did  not  seem  to  have  mentality  enough  to 
do  any  labor.     Two  weeks  of  enforced  idleness  passed,  when 
one  Sunday  morning  I  got  up  feeling  as  fit  as  ever  I  did. 
77e  went  to  church,  and  enjoyed  the  day.    Llonday,  I  returned 
to  my  classes,  and  to  my  work  as  janitor.     The  Sloomingdale 
work  having  in  the  meantime  gone  to  another  student.  By 
careful  effort,  I  got  through  the  following  month.    At  the 
end  of  that  time,  I  passed  my  annual  examination  with  honor, 
and  was  recommended  for  the  second  year." 

"On  the  closing  day  of  the  year,  Rev.  H.A.  Miner, 
Home  missionary  Super intende&t  for  Wisconsin,  was  present 
hunting  student  workers  for  that  state.    Ee  got  on  my  trail, 

and  engaged  me  to  go  to  I ronton  and  Laval le  for  the  four 
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months'  vacation.    Having  aocepted  the  appointment,  we 
stored  the  furniture,  and  the  following  Sunday  we  were  pastor 
and  pastor's  wife  of  a  Home  Mission  field.    The  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  was  to  give  us  $150  for  the  four  months;  they 
also  paid  our  expenses  to  and  from  the  field.    r?e  were  to 
t>e  boarded  and  housed  by  the  people  where  we  were." 

"lly  first  Sunday  at  Lavalle  was  a  great  day,  and  a 
kind  of  pivotal  point  in  my  development  as  a  preacher.  The 
first  sermon  was  preached  in  a  hall  over  a  store.     It  was  a 
manuscript  sermon;  one  of  those  preached  so  acceptable  to  the 
Bloomingdale  people.     I  was  quite  sure  it  was  good,  for  it 
had  passed  the  scrutiny  of  an  educated  congregation  near 
Chicago. " 

"There  was  present  that  morning  an  Advent  preacher, 
of  large  notoriety  in  that  district.    The  Adventists  were 
about  to  commence  special  services  in  a  great  tent  down  on. 
the  river  banks  frelow  the  town.    T7hen  I  had  closed  my  ser- 
vice, he  announced  before  the  people  could  get  out  of  the 
hall,  that  he  would  preach  there  that  evening,   'and'  said 
he,  'it  will  not  be  a  copy  book  sermon,  either.'  A  general 
haha  following  this  thrust ,  I  went  away  feeling  small  enough 
to  crawl  into  a  very  small  knot  hole,     I  heard  about  his 
sermon  that  evening,  although  I  did  not  hear  the  sermon 
itself.     The  people  said  it  was  'great.'     'He  did  not  have 
a  speck  of  paper,  and  he  took  off  his  coat  when  he  preached.' 
Here  was  set  before  me  the  standard  of  sermons  that  commun- 
ity approved,  and  by  implication  demanded,  and  would  praise, 
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whether  they  lived  up  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  ser- 
mon or  not.    Here,  then,  my  job  was  cut  out  for  me." 

"Let  me  now  say  that  although  I  never  saw  the 
necessity  of  taking  off  my  coat  in  order  to  preach,  I  did 
achieve  the  success  of  preaching  pretty  loud  sermons,  and 
without  'a  copy  hook.1" 

"I  had  as  bitter  an  experience  at  Ironton,  the  ot- 
her half  of  my    field.     Indeed,  it  was  harder,  in  that  it 
took  the  whole  four  months  of  my  stay  on  the  field  to  work  it 
out.     It  happened  in  this  way.    there  came  into  my  meeting, 
shortly  after  it  began,  a  tall,  fine,  straight,  blackhaired, 
and  black- eyed  man  dressed  in  a  suit  of  sober  gray.  He 
walked  up  to  the  third  row  of  seats  from  the  front,  and  sat 
down  right  before  me.    7hen  he  had  placed  his  hat  and  settled 
his  coat  tail,  he  gave  me  attention.    He  looked  me  over 
first,  then,  as  I  thought,  looked  me  through.    Chose  sharp, 
black  eyes  seemed  to  search  me  thoroughly.     I  stood  con- 
victed and  condemned  before  him.    Of  what  I  did  not  know. 
I  only  knew  that  the  writing  on  the  wall  in  a  Ahasureus' 
Hall  was  not  more  condemnatory  nor  more  just  that  the 
condemnation  I  read  in  the  face  of  that  man,  had  been  passed 
on  me.    3very  Sunday  morning,  for  nearly  four  months,  that 
man  came  to  church  at  exactly  that  way,  and  passed  condem- 
nation on  poor  me.     I  never  met  him  to  speak  to  him  all  that 
time.    He  walked  out  of  the  church  each  day,  just  passing 
a  kind  'Good-day'  with  those  about  him.     I  never  asked  who 
he  was.     I  feared  what  the  people  might  say  if  I  ppened  the 
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subject.     The  rest  of  the  people  seemed  well  enough  pleased, 
but  they  did  not  matter.     Sentence  had  been  passed,  and  it 
was  only  a  question  of  time  when  this  man's  judgment  would 
be  concurred  in,  by  all  the  rest  of  the  people." 

"The  last  day  of  my  four  months  arrived.     I  an- 
nounced during  the  service  that  this  was  my  last  appearance. 
I  could  not  say  I  was  sorry.    Indeed,  I  was  not  sorry.  I 
believe  I  was  more  glad  to  get  rid  of  that  man  than  I  had 
ever  been  of  anything  in  all  my  life.     I  thanked  them  for 
their  kindness  to  me,  and  pronounced  the  benediction,  and 
fondly  hoped  the  affair  was  now  off  my  hands.    To  my  great 
surprise,  the  man  whom  I  had  so  long  feared,  did  on  this 
ocoasion  what  he  had  never  done  before.    He  waited  at  the 
end  of  the  pew  till  I  came  down  the  aisle.    Then  I  reached 
him,  he  extended  his  hand  with  a  most  amazingly  kind  smile 
on  his  face,  and  said,  in  the  gentlest  of  voices,  'I  can- 
not go  away  to-day  without  telling. you  what  good  you  have 
done  me,  Sunday  after  Sunday.     I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  faithfulness  to  my  soul.'     His  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  so  were  mine.    I.Iy  voice  was  full,  too,  of  something 
so  that  I  could  not  speak.    Before  I  had  control  of  myself, 
he  was  gone ,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since .    How  I  had 
suffered!    Now,  how  I  rejoiced I" 

"I  do  not  recall  that  much  spiritual  good  was  ac- 
complished inthe  communities  to  which  I  ministered.  The 
people  were  sorry,  they  said,  to  have  us  leave  them  when 
September  came.    They  gave  us,  to  carry  away,  some  marks  of 
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their  appreciation  and  love.    On  the  whole,  I  went  "back  to 
the  Seminary  with  a  more  serious  view  of  the  ministry,  than 
I  had  the  previous  year,  and  a  great  determination  to  ally 
myself  more  closely  with  Jesus,  the  Lord." 

"For  the  next  two  years,  I  did  the  routine  Seminary 
work,  with  an  ease  that  surprised  both  myself  and  the  pro- 
fessors.   During  those  two  years,  I  relieved  Professor 
Boardman,  the  teacher  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary,  of  a  work 
he  had  taken  upon  himself,  ministering  to  a  mission  church 
in  the  south  end  of  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
The  organization  was  known  as  the  'Wilson  Street  Church.'  I 
preached  here  all  the  second  year,  during  my  second  vacation, 
and  most  of  my  third  year  in  the  Seminary." 

"When  my  third  year  was  over,  I  decided,  with  the 
approval  of  the  faculty,  to  remain  in  the  Seminary  for  an 
extra  year,  and  take,  during  that  time,  the  studies  of  the 
Regular  Course,  having  had  up  to  this  time  only  the  studies 
of  the  Special  Course." 

"My  wife  and  I,  went  during  that  vacation  before 
my  fourth  year  began,  on  a  visit  to  our  old  ITova  Scotia  home. 
When  we  came  back,  the  rest  and  change  seemed  to  have  tho- 
roughly recuperated  me.     I  went  into  the  next  year  with 
greater  vigor  than  I  had  had  since  my  first  year." 

"My  fourth  year  was  Professor  Curtiss'  first 
year  in  the  Seminary.     I  was  in  his  first  class  in  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  Studies.     I  ended  the  year  in  the  "ad- 
vanced" section  of  that  class,  and  with  honor.    This  earned 
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for  me  my  A.  B.  degree.     Chat  was  in  the  spring  of  1879. 
From  the  Jewish  standpoint,  I  was  then  of  orthodox  age  to 
enterupon  a  public  ministry,  thirty  years  old." 

"My  early  education  among  the  United  Presbyterians 
had  drilled  into  me  the  old  fashioned  theology,  and  it  has 
largely  stayed  with  me  all  through  the  years.    77hile  Prof. 
Boardman's  theology  was  considered  by  some  of  the  'smart 
men1  of  the  Seminary,  too  'Old  School,'  to  me  it  had  many 
paragraphs  that  I  could,  by  no  amount  of  love  to  the  Pro- 
fessor, persuade  myself  to  believe.    "Then  I  left  the  Seminary, 
I  seemed  to  have  only  a  very  few  things  that  I  was  sure  of, 
and  when  I  face  the  duty  of  being  pastor  of  a  church,  my 
heart  failed.     I  did  not  know  what  I  should  preach.  Just 
then,  the  'I?ew  Theology1  was  spreading  like  a  contagion,  and 
many  men  got  it,  not  knowing  why  or  how  they  did  so,  any 
more  than  some  children  know  where  they  caught  the  chicken 
pox.     I  did  not  take  that.     I  was  afraid  to.     I  heard  men 
preach.     I  read  articles  in  the  religious  papers.    The  men 
and  the  papers  seemed  to  contradict  each  other  and  the  word 
of  God.    The  theology  I  had  been  taught  in  the  Seminary 
seemed  to  contradict  the  Bible  doctrines  that  had  led  me 
to  Christ.     I  was  in  a  quandary.     In  this  dilemna,  I  went 
to  Professor  Boardman,  and.  stated  to  him  the  case  thus,  ' 
'What  shall  I  preach?'    He  said:     'Just  what  you  believe, 
and  no  more.1    My  reply  was:     'I  don't  know  what  I  believe. 
I  don't  know  whether  or  not  I  believe  anything.1" 

"Putting  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  he  said:     'It  is 
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not  as  bad  as  that,  I  think,  is  it?    You  "believe  in  God. 
You  still  believe  in  conversion  to  Jesus  Christ?'  'Yes,1 
I  said,  'I  do  "believe  in  God,  and  no  one  can  change  my  mind 
with  respect  to  the  work  done  in  my  soul    by  the  Holy  Spirit 
when  I  became  a  Christian.'     'That's  enough,'  was  his  an- 
swer.    'Tell  them  of  God,  and  of  the  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ.    Be  present  whenever  you  know  of  any  old  and  tried 
Christian  going  home  to  glory,  and  see  hoY/  he  triumphs,  and 
you  will  come  out  all  right.    TJhen  you  have  a  difficulty, 
take  it  to  the  throne  of  Grace.     If  you  ever  feel  like 
writing  to  me,  do  so.    I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.' 

"I  had  gone  into  the  Seminary  with  a  whole  'shor- 
ter catechism'  and  'confession  of  faith,'  that  I  thought  were 
unimpeachable.     I  came  out  with  only  two  certainties,  God 
and  conversion.    But  these,  like  the  'five  barley  loaves' 
had  been  multiplied  till  to-day  nonumber  of  'baskets'  can 
hold  the  things  of  God  and  Christ  I  see  open  before  me,  and 
claiming  presentation." 

"My  first  church  was  in  Eldora,  Hardin  County, 
Iowa.     I  came  to  this  field  in  the  spring  of  1879.     In  the 
Ilay  following,  I  was  ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry,  and 
installed  over  that  church,  as  its  pastor.    Dr.  A.  B.  Robbins, 
of  Muscatine,  preached  the  ordination  sermon.     In  it  was 
much  good,  fatherly  advice,  that  made  it  easier  for  me  to 
do  the  work  I  had  rashly  undertaken.    His  text  was ,  'Preach 
the  word.'     I  have  had  it  before  me  all  the  way  since.  The 
vow  I  made  while  he  preached  I  have  never  knowingly  forgotten. 
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My  old  friend  in  the  Seminary,  Hev.  L.  L.  ""est  gave  the 
'charge  to  the  candidate.'     It  was  a  kind  of  confidential 
talk  about  the  things  he  and  I  had  often  discussed.     On  this 
occasion,  I  took  the  same  issue  with  him,  in  my  mind,  that 
I  had  often  taken  when  we  discussed  these  same  themes.  But 
on  the  whole  the  ordination  service  gave  me  a  distinct  up- 
lift, and  fixed  my  purposes  on  things  spiritual,  and  I 
came  through  with  a  determination  to  make  my  ministry,  God 
helping  .me,  a  spiritual  one,  and  if  it  pleased  the  Lord, 
a  fruitful  one." 

"There  was  nothing  very  startling  occurred  during 
the  three  years  of  that  pastorate.     I  look  hack  now  on  two 

things  only  which  stand  out  clearly  the  kindness  of  that 

people,  and  the  experiment  I  was  making  as  a  minister  of 
the  gospel." 

"Dr.  Ephraim  Adams  was  Home  missionary  Superinten- 
dent in  Iowa  at  that  time.    He  used  me  somewhat  in  a  more  ge- 
neral -vork,  sending  me  on  one  trip,  I  remember,  up  into 
Wright  county  to  assist  old  "Father  Sands"  in  tying  into 
bundles  the  wheat  he  had  been  gathering  for  oiuite  a  number 
of  years.     I  enjoyed  this  trip,  and  came  back  with  some  new 
plans  for  my  own  work,    ihese  plans  headed  up  into  the  estab- 
lishing some  four  or  five  country  appointments  in  school 
houses  from  four  to  eight  miles  in  the  country,  in  a  circuit 
about  31dora.    Here  we  organized  Sunday  Schools,  and  I 
preached  to  them  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  regular  order.'' 

"I  remember  but  few  conversions  while  I  was  pastor 
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at  Eldora.    However,  a  number  of  young  persons  united  with 
the  churoh,  some  of  whom  have  since  become  the  main  support- 
ers of  that  dear  old  organization.     It  was  here  I  „  .  .  ca^ 
first  experience  of  leading  a  soul  to  Christ,  and  the  joy  of 
it  remains  a  distinct  pleasure  in  my  mind,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time." 

"In  February  of  1882,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  had  made  a  number  of  mistakes,  in  this,  my  first 
pastorate,  and  concluded  it  would  be  wise  for  me  to  make  a 
change,  so  that  mistakes  might  be  corrected  and  better 
methods  adopted.    At  that  time,  the  Lias  on  Oity  church  h 
was  vacant.    After  the  last  pastor  had  gone  away,  the  people 
had  become  discouraged,  and  made  no  effort  to  obtain  another. 
Also,  a  great  electric  storm  that  had  passed  over  the  sec- 
tion had  damaged  the  church  materially,  wrecking  the  spire 
and  knocking  the  bell  out  of  the  tower.    The  roof,  also, 
was  considerably  damaged,  so  that  the  fall  and  winter  storms 
had  leaked  through,  and  gave  the  audience  room  a  very 
forlorn  appearance." 

"I  went  to  Lason  Oity,  hunted  up  the  officers  of 
the  church,  and  offered  myself  as  a  candidate  for  their 
pulpit.     It  took  all  my  powers  of  persuasion  to  prevail  upoh 
them  to  open  their  church  once  more  for  services,  and  to 
take  me  as  their  leader.     I  succeeded  in  the  end,  however, 
in  getting  a  call  to  that  parish.    For  one  and  a  half  years , 
I  labored  there  very  hard,  but  with  a  large  measure  of 
success,  notably  among  the  young  people.    V'e  soon  doubled 
the  membership  of  the  church,  and  also  had  to  enlarge  the 
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Sunday  School  conveniences,  "by  adding  a  large  room  to  the 
rear  of  the  old  stone  church,  which  the  congregation  then 
occupied.    At  the  end  of  that  year  and  a  half,  I  was  broken 
down  once  more,  and  was  forced  to  give  up  my  work,  just  at 
that  time,  the  Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society  was  re- 
organizing its  work  throughout  the  different  states.  I 
was  employed  by  the  Soceity  through  Dr.  A.  S.  Dunning  to 
take  the  work  in  Iowa.    This  proved,  however,  as  I  under- 
took to  carry  it  forward,  too  strenuous,  and  after  ten 
months,  I  had  to  give  it  up." 

Mr.  Knodell  began  at  once  to  report  his  work  in 
Congregational  Iowa.     In  January  of  1885,  from  Lias  on  City, 
he  writes: 

"I  have  been  here  over  Sunday  and  have  had  a 
glorious  day.     It  was  the  regular  day  for  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per; fourteen  united  with  the  church,  thirteen  of  these  on 
confession.     They  were  all  out  of  the  Sunday  School  and  were 
members  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  organized 
about  six  months  ago.     In  place  of  the  regular  evening 
service,  I  conducted  the  Young  People's  Society.     It  was 
their  monthly,  Christian  testimonies  were  given,  and  at 
the  close,  when  opportunity  was  given,  two  others  gave  in 
their  names  to  become  members  of  the  Society,  and  three 
others  made  application  to  unite  with  the  church.  The 
church  has  called  Brother  George  Rindell,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  their  pastor,  and  he  will  doubtless  come.    They  are  pro- 
pared  to  take  him  right  into  their  hearts,  and  love  and 
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labor  with  him.    My  plans  are;  ten  days  in  each  of  the 
following  places,  Aurelia,  Sloan,  Crest  on,  Sioux  Rapids." 
Again,  in  March,  he  writes: 

"I  spent  most  of  January-  in  evangelistic  services 
in  Aurelia  and  Sloan.    Although  the  apparent  results  were 

not  great  as  to  the  numbers  converted  still,  much  was 

done  to  encourage  the  churches  and  strengthen  the  Sunday 
Schools.    3oth  these  churches  bear  witness  to  the  statement 
that  no  church  is  fully,  or  even  very  usefully,  equipped 
that  has  not  a  Sunday  School  of  its  own*    Every  Church 
without  a  Sunday  School  of  its  own,  is  so  far  forth  a 
weak  church." 

"February  has  been  spent  in  visiting  churches  and 
Sunday  Schools,  with  a  threefold  object  in  view." 

"1.    To  encourage  pastorless  churches  and  schools, 
and  if  possible  revive  their  drooping  energies."  ' 

"2.    To  introduce  wherever  possible  our  Sunday 
School  Eelps  and  general  publications.     Our  Society  com- 
petes and  successfully,  too,  with  any  publishing  society  or 
private  individual  in  the  land. 

"3.    To  secure  contributions  from  the  schools  and 
churches  tohelp  sustain  our  publishing  society  in  its  present 
work,  and  enable  it  to  enter  the  very  many  open  doors  set 
before  it,  upon  every  hand. 

"4.    For  the  last  tv/o  months,  the  following  figures 
give  some  information.     One  sohool  organized,  where  doubt- 
less a  church  will  grow,     len  schools  visited.     Eleven  meet- 
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ings  in  the  interest  of  Sifcnday  Schools  visited  and  addressed. 
?orty  one  sermons  and  addresses  made.    Seven  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  worth  of  literature  given  away.    Pledges  a- 
mounting  to  |lffl  obtained.    1923  miles  travelled." 
Again,  in  April  of  1885,  he  writes: 
"The  Sunday  Sahool  is  throwing  much  light  on  the 
foreign  population  question.    At  Elkader,and  Garnavillo, 
the  children  of  many  G-erman  and  Scandinavian  families 
are  in  the  Sunday  School.     In  these  churches,  more  than 
half  of  the  scholars  in  the  schools  are  German,  and  in 
one ,  two-thirds  of  the  church  membership  is  of  the  same 
nationality,  brought  in  by  the  Sunday  School.     In  another 
district,  out  of  fifteen  foreign-born  families  visited, 
thirteen  sent  either  adult  or  juvenile  members  to  the 
Sunday  School.    Does  this  not  show  that  the  foreigners, 
especially  the  children  can  be  easily  incorporated  into 
our  church  and  national  life?" 

Mr.  Knodell's  report  of  his  Sunday  School  work 
madeto  the  General  Association  in  Hay  of  1885  is  in  part 
as  follows : 

"The  report  will  be  divided  into  four  parts. 

"I.    The  work,  which  the  Society  aims  to  do  through 
its  secretary. 

"II.  The  state  of  the  work  when  the  Secretary 
commenced  labor. 

"III.    The  work  which  has  been  done. 

"IV.    Plans  and  recommendations  for  the  future. 
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"I.    The  Society  desires  to  plant  Sunday  Schools 
and  assist  them  to  develop  into  (Congregational  churches,  to 
increase  their  membership,  and  instruct  them  in  our  Congre- 
gational way  of  serving  the  Lord,  to  improve  the  teaching 
and  teaching  facilities;  to  better  the  administration  in 
our  Sunday  Schools;  to  secure,  as  the  main  end  and  aim,  of 
our  efforts,  an  increase  of  conversions  to  Christ,  addi- 
tions to  our  churches,  growth  in  Christian  character, 
and  spiritual  power." 

Speaking  of  the  work  accomplished  he  says:  "When, 
a  short  time  ago,  a  new  Home  Missionary  Secretary  was  ap- 
pointed, it  was  said  "by  many  that  it  would  take  him  a  year 
at  least  to  get  his  work  in  hand.     Seven  months  are  not 
more  than  enough  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  work.  Thus 
far,  the  attempt  has  been  mainly  to  grasp  the  situation, 
and  decide  on  what  ought  to  be  done. 

"She  Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society  demands 
of  its  Secretary  that  he  shall  organize,  encourage,  assist, 
strengthen  and  develop,  in  all  ways  in  his  power,  the  Sun- 
day Schools  of  the  stste.    Tor  this  purpose,  he  shall  do 
the  work  of  an  evangelist  among  the  Sunday  Schools,  and 
churches;  shallhold  institutes,  wherever  practicable,  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  and  the  power  of 
the  school.    Ee  shall  visit  neglected  districts,  and  in- 
quire into  their  religious  condition,  and,  so  far  as  he 
is  able,  he  shall  supply  them  all." 
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"The  Secretary  has  tried  to  answer  all  these 
demands.    To  do  so,  he  has  visited,  travelled,  taught, 
spoken,  argued,  plead,  written,  prayed,    flight  and  day, 
for  seven  months,  he  has  gone  about  to  meet  these  ends." 

"Of  the  work  of  the  seven  months,  the  following 
summary  may  be  made:     schools  organized,  4;  schools  visited 
and  addressed,  31;  institutes  held,  2;  Sunday  School  meet- 
ings attended,  21;  addresses  made,  125;  value  of  libraries 
sold,  0530;  books  given  away,  eto.,  v;67;  money  collected, 
$109.62;  distance  travelled,  7307  miles;  expenses,  J173.50." 

"But  more  important  in  many  respects  than  any  yet 
mentioned  is  the  knowledge  of  the  field,  its  needs,  the 
means  at  hand  to  supply  them,  persons  who  may  be  depended 
upon  for  work,  and  the  best  places  at  which  effort  may  be 
made  with  hope  of  success.    The  gathering  of  Sunday  School 
statistics,  also,  has  been  a  part  of  the  Secretary's  work.;' 

As  to  the  plans  for  the  future,  Mr,  Knodell  says: 

"Six  things  are  recommended: 

1.    As  to  union.    There  is  a  great  deal  said  and 
done  in  the  name  of  union.    Congregationalism  is  a  fine  plat- 
form upon  which  much  union  in  theory  is  accomplished.  Prac- 
tically, Congregationalists  themselves,  their  Sunday  Schools, 
their  churches,  their  ministers,  their  members,  and  their 
Sunday  School  scholars,  are  united  to  other  denominations. 

"How,  what  we  want,  is  not  more  theoretical  union, 
nor  yet  more  practical  union  of  the  kind  iust  referred  to. 
But  what  we  want  just  now  and  forever  after  this  is  a  union 
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of  our  own  element  into  a  consistent,  vigorous,  aggressive 
denomination.     Cur  Sunday  schools  need  to  feel  more  desi- 
rous for  the  churches*  success,  and  the  churches  need  to 
feel  more  responsibility  for  the  Sunday  Schools'  well  being. 

"2.    Heartiness.    At  our  last  State  Association, 
relolutions  were  made  and  adopted  which  had  the  ring  of 
heartiness.    They  were  heartily  adopted  by  the  body,  and 
doubtless  they  were  intended  to  be  heartily  put  into  effect. 
Have  they  been?    Let  me  read  a  scripture  quotation,  'A  good 

word  fitly  spoken,  how  good  is  it?'    The  answer  is,  'Not 

much  good,  unless  backed  up  by  the  performance  of  what  the 
good  word  contains.' 

M3.    Loyalty.    1q  sometimes  say,  and  always  think, 
that  Congregational  churches  are  the  embodiment  of  national 
patriotism.     It  seems  strange  that  a  denomination  so  loyal 
to  the  state  should  be  so  disloyal  to  its  own  legislation, 
and  regardless  of  its  own  advice  and  recommendations,  ^e 
need  a  great  deal  of  denominational  loyalty  to  enable  us 
to  carry  out  the  plans  we  lay  here  in  the  association,  to 
build  up  our  own  institutions  until  they  are  worthy  of  our 
name  and  our  cause. 

"4.    7e  need  more  hearty  cooperation  in  our  Sunday 
School  work.     The  independence  of  our  churches  is  emphasized 
far  too  much  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  general  work.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of    things  that  cannot  be  done  well  at 
all  by  individual  churches,    among  these  things  is  the 
general  Sunday  School  work. 
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"5.     Of  course,  we  recommend  to  the  Sunday  Schools 
and  churches  greater  generosity. 

"6.    As  to  the  plans  for  the  future,  the  present 
Secretary  can  make  none  beyond  next  November.    "Thether  an- 
other commission  covering  another  year  shall  be  sent  to  him, 
he  does  not  know,  neither  does  he  consider,  but  Iowa  cannot 
afford  to  have  an  agent  for  whose  support  she  does  not  ade- 
quately provide. 

"The  outline  of  the  plan,  so  far  as  made,  for  the 
remaining  five  months  of  theyear,  will  cover  the  following 
points. ,f 

"1st.    Evangelistic  work  in  new  districts  and  the 
organization  of  the  fruits  into  schools. 

"£d.     Institute  work  for  the  bettering  of  the 
teaching  power  of  our  teachers. 

"3d.    The  introduction  of  our  own  publications. 
'\To  work  promises  so  largely  for  the  suocess  of  the  church  as 
the  Sunday  School  work.    Eere  let  us  concentrate  efforts, 
and  our  prayers,  and  here  should  we  largely  bestow  our 
gifts,  both,  of  strength  and  of  money." 

Closing  his  work  at  State  Secretary  of  Sunday 
Schools,  Mr.  Knodell  returned  to  i.Iason  Gity.     Of  this,  and 
his  subsequent  Liovements,  he  writes: 

"In  the  meantime,  the  pastor  who  had  taken  my 
place  at  I.Iason  Gity  turned  out  to  be  a  misfit,  and  had 
gone  away.     The  church  being  vacant,  and  I  out  of  a  job, 
they  called  me  back,  and  I  became  their  pastor  once  more. 
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In  September  of  1885.     I  continued  to  labor  with  them  until 
the  middle  of  the  year  1887.    Once  more  I  was  laid  aside  by 
illness.     I  went  into  a  grocery  and  china  store,  where  I 
labored  for  six  months.    By  the  kindness  of  Rev.  Henry  N. 
Hoyt ,  then  of  Charles  City,  Iowa,  I  was  introduced  to  his 
people,  and  his  wife's  people,  in  Union  City,  Michigan.  I 
went  there  to  visit  them,  and  as  the  Union  City  church  was 
vacant,  I  accepted  a  call,  and  bedame  their  pastor,  where  I 
remained  for  three  years,  making  many  dear  friends,  adding 
many  to  the  membership  to  the  church,  and  developing  my 
idea  of  country  evangelism,  by  organizing  the  school  dis- 
tricts just  outside  of  the  city." 

"The  Home  Missionary  Superintendent  of  Michigan, 
Dr.  Lercy  barren,  backed  up  a  call  that  came  to  rne  from  Lake 
linden,  in  the  "Copper  country,"  of  upper  Michigan.  Under 
the  influence  of  his  earnest  solicitation,  I  accepted  the 
oall  from  that  church,  to  do  in  in  a  specific  work  that  I 
was  considered  to  be  fitted  to  accomplish.    This  special 
work  I  finished  at  the  end  of  two  years.    Then,  the  trying 
winters  of  Northern  Michigan  set  my  wife  and  I  longing  for 
something  less  frigid.    About  that  time,  a  call  from  San 
Bernardino,  California,  came  to  us,  and  the  climatic  pleasures 
promised  by  it  induced  us  to  accept.    For  three  years,  1895- 
6,  we  labored  in  that  parish,  remodelling  rhe  church,  and 
increasing  its  numerical  strength  very  greatly. 

"We  came  to  San  Francisco  Bay  region  in  1896, 
in  the  fall  of  the  year.    During  the  winter,  I  supplied  the 
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Rio  Vista  pulpit  each  Sunday.    In  April  of  1897,  I  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church  of  East  Oakland. 
This  was  a  delightful  pastorate,  and,  as  I  now  see  it,  would 
have  been  continued  indefinitely  had  it  not  been  for  the 
coming  to  the  Coast  of  the  Temperance  movement  known  as  the 
Anti-Saloon  League.    Many  of  the  pastors  were  organizing  these 
leagues  in  their  churches,  and  I  among  the  rest.     I  seemed 
to  have  manifested  sufficient  interest  and  ability  to  point 
me  out,  in  this  work,  as  a  leader,  and  was  called  to  be  an 
assistant  to  Dr.  Irvin  S.  Chapman,  who  was  the  first  Anti- 
Saloon  League  Superintendent  of  California.     I  spent  a 
couple  of  strenuous  years,  visiting  all  portions  of  the 
state,  raising  money  for  the  temperance  campaigns,  and  or- 
ganizing the  districts  for  victories  against  the  saloon." 

"Upon  the  reorganizationo  of  the  temperance  work 
in  the  state  of  California,  I  was  asked  to  assume  the  super- 
intendence" of  the  work.     I  refused  to  do  this,  but  instead 
accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Santa  Cruz.    For  four  years,  1901-5,  this  delightful  city 
was  our  home,  and  we  did  the  best  work  of  our  lives  with 
that  church.    My  old  physical  trouble  returning  upon  me, 
I  Y/as  forced  to  resign  for  a  new  field." 

"The  next  call  was  from  the  church  at  Everett , 
'Tash. ,  that  I  should  come  and  prepare  them  for  building  a 
new  church  and  lead  them  in  that  enterprise.     (That  was  in 
February,  1905.     In  the  middle  of  March,  we  dedicated  a  fine, 
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new  edifice  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  a  building  oosting 
$17,000.    This  tfnrk  accomplished,  I  resigned  my  position, 
and  went  back  to  California,  just  after  the  great  earth- 
quake and  fire  that  devastated  San  Francisco  and  vicinity. 

"For  some  months,  I  supplied  differnet  churches  in 
the  region  of  San  Francisco  Bay.     In  the  middle  of  1907,  I 
again  took  up  anti-saloon  league  work  in  California,  having 
in  charge  all  the  northern  and  central  part  of  that  state. 
At  the  beginning  of  1908,  I  was  transferred  as  Superinten- 
dent of  Anti-Saloon  League  work  in  Oregon,  ?/hich  work  I 
lead  in  two  great  state-wide  oampaigns  until  the  close  of 
the  year  1911.    This  was  followed  by  a  short  pastorate  in 
the  Laurel  ^ood  Congregational  church,  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
On  the  first  day  of  October,  1914,  I  was  called  to  the  of- 
fice of  Associate  Superintendent  of  Home  Missions  in 
Washington  and  Idaho,  with  headquarters  in  Spokane,  in 
which  field  I  am  now  employed. 11 

There  is  little  need  of  further  description  of 
this  unique  and  gifted  man.    Ee  is  of  medium  height,  and 
spare,  with  high  cheek  bones  and  hair  as  black  as  a  raven's 
wing,  at  least  in  middle  life. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  he  is  a  brainy  man  and  a 
brilliant  preacher.    Ee  is  a  fine  extemporaneous  speaker, 
and  has  no  need  of  a  'copy  book'  to  furnish  him  with  thoughts 
and  words. 

Notwithstanding  his  handicap  of  ill  health,  which 
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he  has  suffered  through  all  his  ministry,  he  has  done  a 
great  work  in  the  world.    Ke  did  much  in  helping  us  to 
build  up  our  Congregational  institutions  in  Iowa,  while 
he  was  with  us. 

As  his  housekeeper,  nurse,  companion,  balance 
wheel,  guide,  and  inspiration,  his  good  wife,  has  been  a 
help  meet  for  him  all  these  years. 


Seventy-sixth  sketh, 
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John  E.  Wheeler. 

John  Edwin  Wheeler  son  of  Daniel  and  Martha 
Graham  (Aiken)  Wheeler  was  botn  in  Amherst,  Hew  Hampshire, 
September  9,  1835.    He  studied  at  the  Applet on  Academy, 
Mount  Vernon,  New  Hampshire,  graduated  from  Colby  University, 
in  1854;  from  Amherst  College  in  1857,  and  from  Hartford 
Seminary  in  1862.    While  in  the  Seminary,  in  1861,  he 
began  pastoral  work  at  Portland,  Connecticut,  and  contin- 
ued in  that  service  until  1865. 

Following  this,  for  five  years,  his  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  Congregational  Quarterly.    However,  the  Year 
Book  for  1894,  giving  a  short  biographical  sketch,  records 
that  about  this  time,  he  was  at  service  in  Litchfield  and 
Windham,  New  Hampshire,  at  Brighton  and  Godfrey,  Illinois, 
and  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.    He  was  ordained  at  Gardner, 
Mass • ,  August  24,  1869.    Why  he  waited  so  long  for  ordina- 
tion after  graduating  from  the  Seminary  does  not  appear.  At 
his  ordination,  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Joseph  D.  Davis, 
of  Amherst,  New  Hampshire.    He  was  dismissed  from  this  pas- 
torate, July  9,  1872.     In  1873,  he  was  located  at  Little 
Compton,  Rhode  Island;  and  in  1874-5,  at  Needham,  I.Iass.  In 
1878-9  he  supplied  the  rresbyterian  church,  of  Nora,  Illi- 
nois, and  then  came  over  to  Iowa. 

He  became  pastor  of  the  Webster  City  Church,  De- 
cember 31,  1879,  and  continued  in  service  there  until 
January  1,  1883.    7/hile  pastor  at  '"ebster  City,  he  was 
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married,  July  15,  1880,  to  Clara  G. ,  daughter  of  Dr.  TJilliam 
E.  Martin,  of  Godfrey,  Illinois.    The  historian  of  the 
Webster  Oity  Churoh  records  that  v;hile  pastor  there,  he 
did  not  unite  with  the  church,  doubtless  taking  his  cue 
from  the  Presbyterian  church  which  ha  had  just  been  serving. 
The  year  of  his  marriage,  he  stipulated  that  he  would  stay 
with  the  church  another  year  for  so  much  salary  and  a 
sitting  in  the  sanctuary  for  his  wife. 

Closing  hiH  work  at  "'ebster  City,  in  1883,  he  re- 
turned to  New  England;  served  the  church  at  Southboro,  Mass., 
in  1844-5,  and  Cambridgeport ,  1886-7.    ?rom  1888  to  1892,  he 
has  his  residence  without  charge  at  Maiden,  supplying,  how- 
ever, a  union  church  in  the  vicinity  a  portion  of  the  time. 
In  1892,  he  returned  to  Cambridgeport,  where  he  died  March 
18,  1893,  aged  fifty-nine  years,  six  months,  and  nine  days. 

I  have  only  an  indistinct  remembrance  of  Mr. 
Wheeler.    As  he  appears  to  me  now,  he  was  a  man  of  medium 
size,  a  large  head,  a  broad  and  kindly  face,  moderate  in 
speech  and  movement,  mild  and  pacific  in  character,  and  a 
New  3nglander,  preeminently,  and  not  a  man  for  the  7est. 
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Seventy-seventh  sketch, 

:.;ilo  Kobart . 

Milo  Eobart ,  son  of  William  and  TTilma  Achsah 
(Ingraham)  Hobart ,  was  born  in  Test  Monroe,  Kew  York, 
December  22,  1831.    He  graduated  from  the  Cherry  Grove 
Seminary,  Illinois,  in  1853.    Ke  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1856,  and  graduated  from  the  theological  department 
of  the  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  in 
1861. 

In  1865,  he  was  located  at  Lit.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
The  same  year,  October  4,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Johnson, 
of  Gustavus,  Ohio.    Prom  1866  to  1868,  he  was  preacher  and 
teacher  at  Huntsville ,  Illinois;  and  from  1868  to  1870,  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Cherry  Grove  Congregational  Chruch,  near 
Abbington,  Illinois. 

In  1870,  he  moved  to  Gustavus,  Ohio,  and  in  1871- 
3,  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Johnson,  in  that  state.  In 
1873,  he  returned  to  Lit.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  and  this  was  his 
home  for  about  fifteen  years.    Prom  1879  to  1881,  he  sup- 
plied the  churches  at  Glasgow  and  Lome  in  Henry  county.  In 
1888,  he  went  down  into  Arkansas,  and  located  at  Rogers. 
Here  his  wife  died,  Tebruary  27,  1889.    He  soon  follwed, 
dying  October  8,  1900,  aged  sixty-eight  years,  nine  months, 
and  sixteen  days. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  narrative,  that  Mr, 
Hobart  did  "but  little  pastoral  work  in  Iowa.     In  the  years 
I  knew  him,  he  was  simply  a  valuable  member  of  the  lit. 
Pleasant  church,    However,  he  was  in  good  and  regular 
standing  as  a  ministerial  member  of  the  Denmark  Associa- 
tion, and  he  always  took  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
that  toody  in  its  annual  and  semi-annual  meetings. 
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Seventy- eight  sketch, 

Mark  M.  Thompson. 

This  brother  is  reported  to  have  been  ordained  in 
1868,  where,  or  by  what  ecolesiastieal  body  does  not  appear 
He  does  not  come  into  our  records  until  September  of  1879. 
At  this  time,  he  waslocated  at  Clay  and  Brighton,  and  con- 
tinued in  service  on  this  field  until  1882,  at  which  time  he 
was  transferred  to  Glenwood.    Aftsr  one  year  in  Glenwood, 
he  moved  down  into  I.iissouri,  and  was  reported  there  in  the 
Year  Book,  year  after  year,  up  to  1887,  as  without  charge. 
He  was  then  reported,  still  unemployed,  in  Chicago. 

Superintendent  Armstrong,  of  the  City  Missions,  of 
Chicago,  under  date  of  August  16,  1914,  writes  as  follows: 

"Yes,  I  can  tell  you  something  about  Dr.  Thompson. 
His  health  failed,  making  a  change  in  occupation  necessary. 
He  studied  medicine,  living  in  the  basement  of  the  Homeo- 
pathic College.     On  graduating,  ho  attempted  to  establish  a 
new  college  on  ""est  Adams,  and  later  moved  cut  to  Austin, 
and,  from  reports,  built  up  a  pretty  good  practice.    He  was 
killed  in  crossing  the  Northwestern  Railroad,  in  Austin, 
four  or  five  years  ago.    The  exact  date,  I  cannot  give  y:u. 
It  is  possible  that  his  family  is  still  in  Austin,  though  I 
doubt  it,  or  I  should  meet  some  of  them  on  some  of  my  visits 
in  that  part  of " the  city." 
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Seventy-ninth  sketch, 

Ozro  A.  Thomas 

Czro  Arnold  Thomas,  son  or  Ozro  and  Andora  (3ur- 
lingame)  Thomas,  was  horn  in  ..illett ,  BTew  York,  August  31, 
1815.    He  attended  Homer  Academy;  read  theology  with  lir, 
Blackley,  of  ..'isoonsin,  and  was  ordained  at  Baraboo,  Wis- 
consin, in  1852. 

He  seems  to  have  begun  his  ministry  at  the  Ohio 
Settlement,  wherever  that  might  have  been,  in  Wisconsin.  In 
1855,  he  was  reported  at  Clinton,  Minnesota.     In  April  of 
1857,  he  was  commissioned  for  Clinton  and  East  Prairie;  in 
April  of  1858,  for  Clinton  Tails  and  Owatona.     In  I.Iay  of 
1859,  his  commission  was  renewed,  and  in  ttay  of  1860,  his 
appointment  was  for  lledfield  and  Owatana,  and  he  continued 
in  this  field  until  November  of  1863.    From  his  Minnesota 
field,  Mr,  Thomas  makes  two  reports;  the  first  from  Clinton 
Tails,  oteele  county,  is  published  in  the  Home  Missionary 
for  January,  1859,  and  is  as  follows: 

"Three  years  ago  last  July,  I  camped  here  after  a 
fatiguing  journey  of  four  hundred  miles,  occupying  four 
weeks'  time.    This  journey  was  performed  with  ox  teams--one 
covered  and  one  open  wagon,  each  drawn  by  three  yoke  of 
oxen,  my  family  sleeping  in  the  covered  wagon,  while  I 
slept  on  the  ground  under  it.    Our  first  dwelling  was 
erected  for  a  stable,  and  was  covered  with  hay.    Our  floor 
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was  carpeted  with  prairie  grass.    Saw  mills  had  not  found 
their  way  here  then,    '.'e  spent  our  first  winter,  and  a 
very  severe  one  it  was,  in  a  log  cabin,  eleven  feet  square 
with  a  family  of  eight  persons.     I  obtained  boards  during 
the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  erected  a  more  commodious 
cabin,  which  we  have  dwelt  in  till  now.    And  now, 
when  I  see  the  cheerful  faces  of  my  family  gathered  in  a 
warm  room  of  comfortable  dimensions,  and  think  of  the 
driving  storms,  bleak  winds,  and  biting  frosts  of  the 
coming  winter,  I  experience  a  feeling  of  comfort,  the 

luxury  of  which  must  be  enjoyed  to  be  understood  a 

luxury  that  makes  it  easy  to  study  and  plan  for  future 
labor  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  if  such  be  the  aster's' 
will. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  tendencies  of  western  emi- 
gration, one  thing  I  know,  tha  the  man  is  not  yet  born,  no 
matter  what  his  culture  may  have  been,  or  what  inherent 
energies  of  character  he  may  possess,  who  can  come  to  this 
new  land  as  a  missionary,  limited  in  material  resources, 
with  a  family  to  provide  for,  and  lay  his  hand  to  the  ox 
goad  and  the  axe,  depend  as  he  must,  mainly  upon  himself, 
grapple  with  the  wilderness,  tame  its  wildness,  reduce  it 
to  forms  of  order  wrest  from  it  a  home,  and  subsistence, 
at  the  same  time  gathering  and  harmonizing  the  discordant 
moral  materials  around  him,  overcome  local  prejudices 
which  are  indigenous  in  every  ..'est era  community,  introduce 
the  elements  of  social  order,  the  church  and  its  ordnances 
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and  interest  the  people  in  them  and  enlist  their  support, 
and,  at  the  same  time  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  theolo- 
gical and  philological  inquiry,  enrich  his  mind  with  rare 
faces,  illustrations  of  Scripture,  and  arguments  in  support 
of  the  Bible  and  of  Christianity,  which  the  research  of 
modern  travel  is  gathering  up  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
preserving,  also,  the  graceful  ease  and  exterior  polish, 
which,  he  may  have  "brought  from  the  parlors  of  the  Bast, 
when  he  entered  upon  the  .  estern  field.    The  wonder  to  me 
is  that  so  much  is  preserved,  not  that  so  much  in  lost.:' 

Eis  second  report  from  Minnesota,  published  in 
September  of  1862,  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"In  many  respects,  the  past  year  has  been  a  year 
of  trial  and  embarrassment.    The  war  and  its  excitements 
taxing  us  both  for  men  and  money,  have  been  a  constant  drain 
upon  our  resources.    The  winter  was  long  and  severe,  the 
consequence  was,  supplies  of  hay  were  exhausted,  and  far- 
mers were  compelled  to  feed  out  much  of  their  grain,  to 
save  their  cattle  from  starvation." 

"And  so,  from  year  to  year,  since  1857,  almost 
without  exception,  there  has  been  something  to  tax  the  faith 
and  energies  of  these  churches.    But,  though  much  discouraged, 
at  times,  they  are  still  not  without  hope.    The  church  at 
Iledford  is  now  ready  to  commence  the  erection  of  their  house 
of  worship,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  being  able  to  complete  it. 
There  has  been  some  religious  interest  within  the  bounds  of 
the  church,  during  the  year,  and  several  are  now  expecting  to 
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unite  with  us  at  our  nest  communion,     ihe  church  at  Owatonna 
has  made  hut  little  advance  during  the  year,    i'heir  position 
is  nn  important,  hut  trying  one.     It  is  generally  thought 
that  the  place  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
inland  towns  in  the  state.    But  the  people  are  very  much 
divided  in  religious  sentiment,  and  a  large  portion  of  them 
care  for  none  of  these  things,    v/orldly  gain  and  amusements 
command  their  time  and  resources  to  the  almost  total  neg- 
lect of  religious  things.    But  our  congregations  have  in 
creased,  "both  in  numbers  and  in  interest,  since  the  warm 
weather  of  spring  has  come,  and  we  are  still  encourgged  to 
hope  for  "better  things  of  many  who  are  now  careless  and 
unconcerned. " 

"One  part  of  my  work  here ,  and  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  perform,  has  "been  to  illustrate  the  difference 
between  a  system  that  contemplates  an  established,  settled 

and  regular  order  of  things  with  an  intelligent  exhibition 

of  gospel  truth  and  a  system  which  lives  by  excitement  and 

spasmodic  effort,  I  have  had  to  meet  the  bigotry  which  de- 
clares publicly  in  the  pulpit,  it  'would  as  soon  baptize  a 
cat  an  an  infant ;  and  the  zeal  that  want  'a  religion  which 
can  be  felt  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes.1     I  have  had 
to  meet  almost  all  the  forms  of  error  which  spring  up  here 
in  the  West,  as  in  a  hot  bed,  and  clamor  for  recognition  and 
a  place  to  live  and  grow.    But  I  have  endeavored  so  to  meet 
them  and  maintain  the  truth  as  to  avoid  personal  collision 
with  their  advocates,  which  they  have  often  seemed  to  seek. 
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I  feel  that  ray  hold  upon  the  thinking  portion  of  the  com- 
munity is  stronger  to-day  than  ever  "before.    But  there  are 
things  I  wish  to  accomplish  which  can  only  "be  accomplished 
"by  making  a  change,  and  I  am  expecting  to  leave  my  field." 

Mr.  ^nomas'  next  field  was  Manistee,  Michigan,  for 
which  he  was  commissioned  November  12,  1865.    From  Michigan, 
he  made  a  single  report,  published  in  August  of  1865,  which 
is  as  follows: 

"The  last  mail  brought  a  welcome  message  from  you, 
in  the  renewal  of  my  commission,  for  another  year.  Such 
generous  aid  and  sympathy  awakened  afresh  a  deep  sense  of 
the  sacred  obligation  to  faithfulness  and  diligence,  as  a 
laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord." 

"Every  day's  experience  deepens  the  conviction  of 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  this  missionary  work.    As  I 
mingle  with  the  people  around  me,  and  inquire  into  their 
religious  state,  my  heart  is  often  pained  at  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  the  commonest  ideas  of  religious  things,  which  I 
find,  even  among  those  who  claim  the  Christian  name.    But  I 
am  much  encouraged  in  seeing  some,  as  I  trust,  turning  to 
the  Lord,  and  beginning  a  life  of  faith  and  study  of  the 
divine  Word.    Recently,  four  heads  of  families  have  set  up 
the  family  altar." 

In  1865-6,  Mr.  i1  nomas  was  located  at  Richmond  and 
Stewartville ,  Ray  County,  Missouri.    From  Missouri,  he  re- 
ports in  June  of  1866,  as  follows: 

"There  has  been  very  little  preaching  of  any  kind 
in  this  country  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.    I'here  are 
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probably  twelve  thousand  or  more  persons  in  the  county  who 
do  not  hear  a  sermon  from  one  Year's  end  to  another.  In 
some  localities,  there  is  a  desire  for  preaching  on  the  part 
of  the  loyal  people,  but  the  disloyal  own  the  houses  of  wor- 
ship, and  occupy  them,  unless  a  Jnion  sentiment  is  so 
strong  they  cannot." 

"Iftieh  of  this  county  is  a  moral  waste,  and  will  be 
for  years  to  come,  unless  the  rebel  element  removes  and  a 
better  class  of  immigrants  takes  their  place.    It  is 
vain  to  hope  for  much  improvement  in  the  rebels  by  any 
process  of  reconstruction.    Their  prejudices  are  as  stub- 
born as  ignorance,  pride,  and  falsehood  can  make  them. 
Their  hearts  still  mourn  over  the  lost  cause;  they  admire 
their  leaders  and  heroes.     Their  sympathies  are  intensely 
Southern.    Their  minds  are  thoroughly  saturated  with  seces- 
sion theories  and  confederate  lies,  and  a  mingled  hatred 
and  contempt  for  everything  from  the  North.    They  are  just 
as  loyal  as  this  state  of  mind  will  let  them  be.    Ihey  look 
iipon  themselves  as  having  been  overpowered  and  unfortunate, 
but  as  having  done  nothing  which  should  subject  them  to  re- 
proach or  loss  of  privilege.     They  regard  the  war  as  in- 
volving no  crime  on  their  part,  any  more  than  an  ordinary 
political  campaign  for  the  election  of  president.    Any  al- 
lusion the  was  and  its  lessons,  or  their  duties  as  citizens, 
they  regard  as  preaching  politics,  and  as  to  the  gospel,  a 
rebel  can  preach  that  as  well  as  a  loyal  man.    To  require 
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loyalty  in  their  ministry,  therefore,  as  a  condition  or 
prerequisite  to  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial  functions 
is  persecution.    Ho  require  loyalty  to  slavery,  was  a  thing 
eminently  Christian,  and  so  far  from  being  persecution 
and  intolerance,  was  greatly  patriotic  and  wise.  Slavery 
was  a  sacred  thing,  in  the  category  of  divine  institutions. 

But  liberty,  what  is  it?    In  short,  the  people  have  "been 

for  years  systematically  educated  in  putting  darkness  for 
light,  and  light  for  darkness,  and  an  entire  reversal  of 
obligation  of  all  moral  distinctions;  and  what  b$rt  rebel- 
lion could  result?    And  what  but  moral  blindness  and  bitter 
hate,  can  exist  under  defeat?      What  can  a  minister  hope 
for  in  such  a  field,  but  a  discouragingly  slow  process  of 
reconstruction?    How  can  a  man  build  with  confidence  and 
hope  on  quicksand? 

"There  are  a  few  Union  people  in  this  city,  but 
divisive  influences  have  been  among  them,     -^hey  are  strange 
to  each  other,  and  in  the  midst  of  general  distrust,  'con- 
fidence is  a  plant  of  slow  growth.'    Tfe  are  hoping  the  in- 
doming  tide  of  immigration  may  bring  us  some  to  sympathize 
with  and  help  us.    A  dozen  good  Christian  families,  who 
would  take  hold  of  Christian  work,  and  sustain  the  Sabbath 
school,  and  public  worship,  would  be  worth  more  to  us  than 
a  thousand  dollars  from  the  building  Pund.    Cannot  some 
church  in  the  3ast  be  prevailed  upon  to  send  us  that  number 
of  helpers  this  coming  spring?" 

As  might  be  surmized,  Brother  Thomas'  stay  in 
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Missouri  was  brief.     In  1867,  he  went  over  into  Kansas,  and 
r/as  there  serving  the  church  at  Albany,  up  to  1871;  and  the 
church  at  Capioma,  which  he  took  into  his  Albany  field  in 
1868,  until  1874.    Prom  this  Kansas  field,  in  June  of  1872, 
he  writes: 

"The  barrel  has  arrived  safe,  packed  with  good 
things,  all  timely  and  acceptable.     I  am  sure  some  good 
spirit  presided  over  the  filling  of  these  barrels,  for 
families  of  Home  Missionaries .    Many  little  comforts  and 
surprises,  filling  every  available  nook  among  the  more 
substantial  things,  show  that  the  donors  have  studied  our 
wants  with  a  warm  interest  that  we  should  have  more  than  a 
bare  supply  for  our  sorest  needs.    The  warm,  substantial 
garments  are  highly  prized,  but  there  are  little  expectant 
ones  in  our  household,  that  are  gladdened  and  enriched  by 
the  little  picture  or  keepsake,  more  than  we  can  tell.  Such 
things  come  from  loving  hearts,  and  endear  all  their  gifts 
to  us.     I  know  not  how  fittingly  to  express  our  gratitude,  or 
our  appreciation  of  such  favors.    As  they  bear  the  stamp  of 
a  divine  bounty;  may  they  be  rewarded  with  a  divine  blessing!" 

From  ilansas ,  Mr,  -nomas  returned  to  Hew  York,  and 
from  1874  to  1877,  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Riohford, 
Then,  from  1877  to  1879,  he  was  at  Sugar  C-rove ,  ±3ennsylvania; 
'  and  then  came  up  into  Northern  Iowa. 

For  about  two  years,  1879-81,  he  was  my  neighbor 
at  3iceville  and  fent worth.  He  then  spent  a  few  months  in 
Grinnell,  without  charge;  and  then,  in  1882,  moved  out 
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to  the  Coast.    From  188£  to  1885,  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
little  church  at  Llontesano,  Washington.    From  1885  to  1889, 
he  was  located  at  7ynooche,  and  in  1889-CJ0,  at  lyle.  In 
March,  of  1886,  he  writes  from  I.ielbourne ,  Washington,  as 
follows : 

"Ujy  tow  feet  have  been  my  principal  means  of  con- 
veyance upon  the  field.     Sometimes  they  carry  me  through 
the  broad  swift  stream,  over  slippery  rocks,  to  reach  my 
appointments;  sometimes  further  around,  over  a  rough  and 
crooked  trail  to  the  ferry  boat.    The  work  of  preaching  the 
gospel  and  ministering  to  the  churches  on  this  frontier  is 
sarried  forward  under  embarrassments  which  are  little  under- 
stood or  appreciated  by  those  living  in  more  favored  local- 
ities.    Our  streams  are  by  la?/  declared  public  highways;  our 
towns  and  farming  settlements  are  found  bordering  upon  the 
banks  and  shores  of  these  streams,  and  around  our  lakes  and 
bays.    And,  as  very  few  roads  are  opened  through  the  dense 
forests,  travelling  is  largely  done  in  small  boats,  pro- 
pelled by  oars.    'Then  streams  are  swollen,  by  winter  rains, 
and  the  current  is  swift  and  strong,  it  is  so  small  labor 
to  row  one's  boat  ten  of  fifteen  miles  against  the  current. 
On  a  recent  Sabbath  morning,  I  found  myself  some  ten  miles 
from  where  I  was  to  preach  and  organize  a  church.    Rising  be- 
fore day,  I  made  my  preparations  for  the  boat  ride,  starting 
in  the  midst  of  a  steady,  pouring  rain,  such  as  'Washington 
territory  is  famous  for  producing  at  a  moment's  warning.  I 
labored  at  the  oar  for  hours,  facing  the  wind  and  tide  a 
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large  part  of  the  way.    The  pelting  rain  of  a  winter  storm 
fell  in  floods  around  me,  until  thoroughly  chilled,  wet  and 
weary,  I  found  the  congregation  expectantly  awaiting  my  ar- 
rival.   Without  delay,  I  stood  up  to  preach  the  unsearch- 
able riches  found  in  the  scripture  where  it  is  said,  'He 
tasted  death  for  every  man.'     In  the  evening,  four  persons 
stood  up  "before  us  and  entered  into  covenant  together  to 
he  the  Lord's,  and  to  labor  in  his  vineyard.     Others  were 
expected,  and  would  have  been  there  but  for  the  great  rain. 
Of  the  four,  one  was  from  Ohio,  a  daughter  of  Oberlin,  one 
from  Kansas,  and  two  from  Oregon.    These  last  had  led  the 
way  into  the  wilderness  some  twenty  years  ago.    This  little 
band  had  plans  matured  for  putting  up  a  small  house  of  wor- 
ship, where  the  church  and  Sunday  School  will  have  an  abiding 
home.    Thus,  another  light  is  kindled  on  the  shore  of  the 
great  Pacific,  the  steady  roar  of  whose  breaking  waves 
mingled  with  their  songs  of  praise.    The  soil  of  this 
valley  is  not  only  very  productive  when  cultivated,  but  it 
is  covered  with  a  famous  growth  of  cedar  trees,  many  of 
which  are  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  one 
of  which  are  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and 
one  of  them  has  been  found  reaching  fourteen  feet  in  dia- 
meter.   The  lumber  of  these  trees  goes  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  pays  for  the  clearing  away  of  the  forests  and 
making  fruitful  farms." 

Mr.  Thomas,  in  1890,  retired  to  Forest  Grove, 
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Oregon,  where  he  died  June  17,  1899,  aged  eighty-three  years, 
nine  months  and  seventeen  days.    The  Home  Missionary  reports 
from  Mr.  ^homas  give  us  a  very  good  picture  of  the  man.  The 
picture  becomes  highly  colored  by  the  artistic  touches  of 
Rev.  Oaphas  F.  Glapp,  who  for  several  years  was  an  evangelist 
in  the  Middle  ^est,  and  then  was  for  a  long  time  Superinten- 
dent of  Home  Missions  in  Oregon.    We  copy  Ilr.Olapp's  letter 
at  length,  for  he  was  closely  associated  with  our  Iowa  work, 
by  conducting  numerous  evangelical  campaigns  in  the  state 
and  we,  therefore,  want  his  photograph,  also,  for  these 
sketches.    He  writes  as  follows: 

"TTashougal,  Washington,  Oct. 11, 1914. 

"Rev,  T.  0.  Douglass,  Iowa, 
"My  dear  Brother: - 

"Thinfe  I'm  getting  to  an1 old  man'bytthis  time,  do 
you?    Well,  I  sh'd  worry I    Old,  nothing!     I'm  Just  in  the 
prime  of  life.     It's  more  than  a.  month  yet  before  I'll  be 
seventy. 

"'Old  man,'     Great  guns!     Have  you  heard  me  preach 
lately?    Probably  not.    Well,  just  come  over  and    listen  a 
while,  and  you  might  hear  something  that  would  make  you  sit 
up  and  take  notice.     (Maybe  you'd  repent  if  you  listened 
long  enough. )Tell ,  I'll  forgive  you  this  time.    Caleb  asked 
for  the  hills  aa  an  inheritance,  where  the  Ahakims  dwelt, 
when  he  went  over  there  to  spy  out  the  land.    And  he  was  no 
spring  chicken  either  at  this  time.    Moses  took  charge  of 
the  whole  host  of  Israel  after  he  was  ten  years  older  than 
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I  am,  and  Abraham  was  selected  to  become  the  father  of  the 

nation  when  he  was  five  years  my  senior;  and,  and  but 

then,  what's  the  use  talking,  neither  you  nor  I  will  ever 
be  old,  so  'forget  it.' 

"But  it  was  Thomas  that  you  wanted  to  hear  about , 
and  not  about  me.     I  very  much  regret  that  I  never  had  a 
pastorate  in  the  blessed  state  of  Iowa,  so  I  cannot  get  into 
the  glorious  company  of  the  elect  on  earth,  but  maybe,  if  I 
behave  myself  right  well,  I  can  get  near  enough  to  look  at 
•em  in  glory,  bye  and  bye,  and  'that  will  be  glory  for  me.' 

"Thomas,  was  it?    Rev.  0.  A.  Thomas  who  used  to 
live  in  and  around  Grinnell,  and  thereabouts?    Well,  you  ask 
what  sort  of  a  man  was  he?    Taat  was  he  like?    ^hy  did  he 
come  west?    and  other  questions.    My  impression  is  that  he 
was  getting  along  in  years,  and  had  a  little  a  laid  for  a 
rainy  day,  and  had  a  boy  coming  along,  in  whom  he  was  inter- 
ested, ox. course,  and  he  hoped,  I  think,  to  better  their 
situation  by  securing  a  homestead,  or  some  cheap  land  in 
someway,  and  getting  the  lad  where  there  would  be  a  better 
chance  to  grow  up  in  an  undeveloped  country." 

"I  did  not  know  them  when  they  first  struck  this 
Coast,  although  I  believe  his  wife  at  least  knew  me,  hating 
heard  me  preach  in  Grinnell,  while  holding  meetings  with 
Sturtevant  there." 

"They  took  a  team  (whether  once  horse  or  two  I  have 
forgotten  now)  packed  their  necessary  belonging,  and  Mr. 
Thomas,  his  wife,  and  the  boy,  some  sixteen  or  eighteenyears 
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old,  struck  out  for  the  Par  West.     It  was  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  and  winter  overtook  them  somewhere  in  Montana.     It  was 
a  trio  crowded  with  novelty  and  pleasure  for  each  one  of  the 
party.    They  enjoyed  the  experience  more  than  they  could 
ever  express. 

"I.Irs.  Thomas  was  a  very  remarkable  character.  She 
was  a  Mt.  Eolyoke  girl,  and  filled  witha  mighty  spirit  of 
earnestness,  determination,  and  devotion.     She  was  born  with 
only  one  arm.    The  Lord  apparently  knew  that  she'd  be  worth 
a  couple  dozen  ordinary  women  with  two  arms,  and  deprived 
her  of  this  member.    She  never  murmured  about  it,  being 
supremely  grateful  and  happy  and  thankful  to  get  even  one 
arm.    Now  remembering  her,  as  a  one-armed  woman,  you  can 
follow  along  the  story.     I  ought  to  say  that  she  was  large- 
framed,  very  tall,  probably  six  feet  at  least,  alert  in 
every  fibre  of  her  being,  strong  of  intellect,  efficient, 
capable,  and  with  a  powerful  capacity  for  friendship." 

"Somewhere  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Rooky  Moun- 
tain Range,  which  at  this  point  is  some  thousand  miles  in 
width,  somewhere  along  here,  they  looked  about  for  desira- 
ble winter  quarters,  and  finding  a  deserted  miner's  cabin, 
chinked  it  up,  cleaned  it  out,  and  settled  for  the  winter. 
A  large  pile  of  unused  wood  had  been  left  by  the  occupants 
years  before,  and  this  furnished  fuel  for  the  roaring 
fireplace  all  through  the  glorious  winter." 

"Game  was  plentiful,  doer,  elk,  and  antelope,  to- 
gether with  wolves  and  bear  that  were  snooping  around.  The 
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sunshine  was  almost  unceasing.    ilvery  morning  was  a  glory, 
and  every  evening  around  the  glowing  fireplaoe  was  delight- 
ful,   thirty  or  forty  miles  away,  there  was  a  town  where 
pop  corn  could  be  had,  and  dried  venison  and  beef  and  elk 
meat  was  furnished  by  the  rifle  used  by  both  father  and  son. 
They  reveled  in  sunshing,  such  as  never  was  known  and  never 
will  be  known  in  Iowa.    The  mountain  air  was  bouyant ,  and 
life-giving,  and  each  day  furnished  some  new  proof  of  the 
Heavenly  father's  goodness  and  love  for  them  in  the  provi- 
sion made  for  their  comfrot  and  happiness.     The  boy's  name 
was  Dwight.    He  wanted  to  locate  right  there,  and  live  as 
long  as  they  lived  on  earth.    But  the  parents  had  started 
for  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  they  never  faltered 
when  once  they  had  set  their  hands  to  the  plow.  The 
horses  were  supplied  with  mountain  grass  and  some  oats, 
and  in  early  spring,  when  the  grass  v/as  green,  they  in- 
spanned  and  started  on  the  long  treck  for  Puget  Sound. 

"During  the  long  winter,  they  had  studied  maps, 
and  corresponded  largely  with  strangers  on  the  Coast,  and, 
almost  before  the  weather  was  suitable  for  travelling,  they 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Sound  country,  and  headed  for  the 
homestead  near  what  on  the  map  promised  to  be  a  'coming- 
town.'    They  climbed  the  mountains  and  early  in  summer, 
slipped  down  the  slopes  of  Lanier  onto  a  homestead,  densely 
covered  with  great  timber,  and  no  far  from  the  Sound." 

"Mr.  Thomss  sought  and  obtained  work  as  a  pastor, 
and  Dwight  and  his  mother  began  hewing  out  a  home  among  the 
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gigantic  trees  of  an  unlimited  forest.     They  made  the  home 
and  the  town  materialized,  and  the  homestead  was  sold  for 
acreage,  or  to  become  town  lots. 

"Thus,  being  in  a  position  to.  give  the  lad  an 
education,  they  moved  to  ?orest  Grove,  Oregon,  whezre  the 
Pacific  University  is  located,  and  Dwight  went  through  the 
academy  and  college  with  credit,  and  after  graduation,  took 
various  positions  as  teacher  and  principal  in  public 
schools.     He  died  some  years  ago." 

"_:r.  Thomas,  already  well  advanced  in  years,  and 
never  an  electric  speaker,  gradually  took  places  of  less 
and  less  prominence  and  at  last  his  mind  gave  way,  and  for 
a  few  years  before  his  death  was  a  helpless  invalid.  Ee 
was  a  very  serious-minded  man,  well  educated,  rather  heavy 
in  preaching,  solid  rather  than  brilliant,  faithful  to  G-od 
and  to  the  churches  he  served,  and  respected  by  all  classes 
of  society.     lie  composed  several  rather  good  hymns ,  one  of 
which,  if  I  remember  correctly,  was  sung  at  his  funeral. 
I  have  it  somewhere  in  my  possession,  but  having  moved  a 
time  or  two ,  I  donct  seem  to  be  able  to  put  my  hand  upon 
it  now." 

"It  was  a  summer  Sabbath  eve  when  we  laid  him  to 
rest.    The  services  were  conducted  at  the  home,  on  a  little 
farm  four  miles  from  the  village.    Dwight  had  gone  to  this 
place  with  his  wife,  and  the  old  folks  were  spending  their 
last  days  with  him.     It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  summer 
■evening,  and  after  the  service,  we  took  our  winding  way 
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down  the  mountain  side,  out  past  the  church,  into  the  ceme- 
tery, surrounded  by  great  firs.     Just  as  the  sun  was  sink- 
ing, he  was  lowered  in  the  grave,  and  the  casket,  having 
been  covered  with  evergreen,  the  soft  earth  was  carefully 
dropped  on  it,  till  only  the  little  mound  remained." 

"His  work  was  never  brilliant.    People  never  raved 
over  his  eloquence,  but  I  think  it  might  safely  be  said 
that  in  all  his  longlife  in  the  ministry,  he  was  found 
faithful,    He  preached  the  truth  as  heunderstood  it,  faith- 
fully, earnest,  sincerely,  and  with  all  his  soul.    So  human 
being  was  ever  shaken  in  his  faith,  or  had  the  roots  of  his 
belief  torn  up  by  any  careless  word  fromhim.    He  never  dis- 
credited God's  word,  or  belittled  its  Christ,  and  His  aton- 
ing work.    The  Gospel  of  Christ  was  always  and  ever  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  for  him." 

"And  what  shall  I  say  of  his  splendid  wife?  Time 
would  fail  to  do  her  ample  justice.    Like  most  of  us  poor 
preachers,  the  gray  mare  was  the  better  horse.     Our  wives 
are  worth  as  much  again  as  we  are  to  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.     Being  destitute  of  one-half  of  her  arms,  she  might 
have  been  the  object  of  care  to  others.    But  not  she  I  She 
kept  house,  and  swept,  and  made  bread,  and  painted  churches, 
and  her  own  house;  and  she  handled  tools  or  a  pen  with  equal 
dexterity.     She  was  intensely  interested  in  prohibition,  and 
in  doing  away  with  the  saloon  curse.     She  visited  the  sick, 
handled  a  horse  or  a  team  with  consummate  skill,  could 
limber  up  or  unhitch  a  horse  as  easily  and  as  quickly  as  a 
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man  with  two  arms . !T 

"She  hunted  out  the  sick  and  neglected  and  ministered 
to  them,     She  took  the  shut-ins  out  for  a  spin  behind  her 
horse.    She  was  a  constant  delegate  to  represent  the  church 
of  the        0.  T.  U.  or  the  Peace  Organization,     She  was  the 
stuff  to  put  on  the  '"betterment  committee'  of  a  Civic  im- 
provement Society.    After  her  husband's  death,  she  moved 
back  to  forest  Grove,  and  mad  a  home  for  school  lads  who 
were  working  their  way  through  college." 

"She  knew  and  loved  boys  and  young  men, 'and  they 
knew  and  loved  her.     She  was  patient  with  their  follies,  and 
a  wise  and  motherly  counsellor  in  all  their  perplexities. 
One  morning  after  she  had  done  her  regular  day's  work  the 
day  before,  she  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance;  neither  at 
noon  was  she  there,  but  the  boy,  supposing  that  she  was  some- 
where ministring  to  the  sick,  thought  little  of  it,  but 
neighbors,  going  into  her  room  found  that  sometime  during 
the  night,  she  had  passes  away  without  a  struggle.  There 
was  not  a  ruffle  of  the  covering  of  the  bed.  Herface 
was  as  calm  and  sweet  as  an  angel's.    We  took  her  out  to 
the  beautiful  cemetery,  and  buried  her  beside  her  husband. 
Much  as  she  did  for  others,  she  was  never  half  appreciated, 
but  now  they  know  her  real  worth.     She  was  one  of    the  elect 
and  belonged  to  the  Lord's  chosen  few.     She  was  faithful 
unto  death,  and  has  obtained  the  crown  of  life." 

"■Yhen  one  thinks  of  such  a  life  as  this,  and 
realizes  how,  with  a  whole  body,  and  in  some  ways  a  much 
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better  equipment,  we  fritter  away  our  time  and  opportunities, 
he  is  smitten  with  humiliation  and  shame.    Llany  of  us  have 
seen  our  name  in  print  so  often  that  we  are  weary  of  the 
sight  of  it,  and  yet  we  are  not  worthy  to  loosen  the  shoe 
latches  of  this  magnificent  woman,  whose  name  never  appeared 
in  print,  whose  praises  no  one  ever  sang,  and  whose  memory, 
even,  will  soon  "be  forgotten  on  earth,  "but  not  in  Heaven." 

"Well,  weell,  Jod  bless  the  dear  old  saints  who 
have  gone  to  their  reward  and  appreciation  at  last.     I  am 
glad  you  are  giving  them  a  mention  to  the  generations  that 
are  living  now.    Llany  have  been  helped  by  these  faithful 
old  martyrs,  who  gave  their  all  to  Christ,  when  they  took 
the  vows  of  the  church,     -hey  lived  mostly  in  obscurity, 
and  died  unsung,  but  their  sacrifices  were  great,  and 
their  works  will  be  recognized  and  rewarded  in  the  recom- 
pense of  eternity." 

"I  am  very  well,  thank  you.    Preach  twice  every 
Sunday,  lead  the  singing  in  Sunday  school,  and  teach  a  Bible 
Glass,  and  am  perfectly  happj"  in  the  work.     I  get  tired  at 
the  close  of  every  day,  but  arise  every  morning  as  fresh 
and  vigorous  as  ever  in  my  life.     I  am  up  to  my  armpits  in 
prohibition  and  church  and  evangelistic  work,  and  hope  to 
be  able  to  work  this  way  till  the  Laster  calls  for  me,  or 
till  He  returns,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  will  not  be 
very  long  now;     but  of  that  time,  that  day  and  hour,  I 
know  not.     He  will  surely  come,  and  those  who  are  ready 
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will  go  with  him  to  the  marriage  feast.     I  am  muoh  inter- 
ested in  iaul  and  his  work,  and  also  in  l.rs.  rinkerton. 
The  rest  of  your  children  have  gone  out  of  my  horizon. 

"Very  sincerely,  Your  Brother, 


"Cephas  Clapp." 
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Eightieth  sketch, 

George  Washington  Dungan. 

In  a  communication  from  Eveleth,  Minnesota,  dated 
August  21,  1914,  I.lr.  Uungan  writes: 

TTI  was  born  in  Little  Beaver  township,  Beaver 
county,  Pennsylvania,  " eoember  31,  1838." 

"My  father's  name  was  Thomas  Dungan.    Lly  mother's 
name,  Jane  '.7itb.ersp.oon.     I  had  my  home  with  my  parents  until 
I  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.     By  this  time,  I  had  com- 
pleted my  freshman  and  part  of  my  Sophomore  studies  in  col- 
lege.    I  then  followed  one  of  my  brothers  west,  locating  at 
^/ittemberg  (College  I-'arm)  Jasper  county,  Iowa.'' 

"I  entered  the  Union  Army  service,  April  11,  1864, 
and  served  for  two  years,  being  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Forty-ninth  United  States  Colored  Infantry.    Returning  to 
Iowa  at  the  close  of  the  war,  I  was  married  in  1867  to  . 
Lucy  Et  Merrill,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Llerrill ,  of 
Jasper  county.  >  I  did  some  farming,  studied,  taught 
school,  and  finally  entered  Iowa  College,  where  I  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1875.     I  then  went  to  Yale  for  graduate 
studies."  ' 

"I  was  licensed  to  preach  by  an  Iowa  Association  at 
31don.     Brothers  Archibald,  Lane,  Snowden,  and  Earvey  Adams 
were  at  the  meeting.    Lly  first  pastorate  was  at  ?ontanelle , 
and  Hurray,  in  1880  and  1881.     I  was  ordained  at  Pontanelle , 
March  9,  1880.    Lly  second  pastorate  was  at  Hastings ,  Mills 
county  where  I  remained  for  two  years." 
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"My  next  pastorate  was  a  i.IoCook,  Nebraska,  where  I 
spent  four  years.     In  the  spring  of  1886,  I  migrated  to  Otis, 
Colorado.    This  was  my  field  for  sixteen  years.     Here,  Mrs. 
Dungan  died,  also  my  little  daughter  Alice.    During  this 
pastorate,  my  sons  Arthur  and  Ray,  completed  their  studies 
at  Colorado  College,  and  began  work  for  themsleves,  Arthur 
in  the  Congregational  ministry,  and  Hay,  in  the  profession 
of  an  electrical  engineer." 

"By  the  time  I  had  gotten  my  secualr  affairs 
straightened  up,  it  was  the  spring  of  1905.    My  son  Arthur 
was  then  preaching  st  Sutton,  Nebraska.     In  the  fall  of  that 
year,  I  took  up  his  work  there,  he  having  received  a  call 
from  the  Congregational  church  of  Fairmont,  Minnesota.  I 
finished  out  his  year  there,  bein  in  charge  six  months.  I 
then  preached  two  and  a  half  years  fct  Beemer,  Curnming  county, 
Nebraska,  where  I  have  in  1909  had  pastorate  of  the  church 
in  Taverly,  Nebraska  in  which  I  have  been  up  to  this  time. 
I  resigned  the  field  August  1,  1914. 

"My  life  and  ministry  have  been  in  obscure  places, 
having  the  usual  ups  and  downs  of  the  ordinary  pastor.  I 
have  usually  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  my  parishes,  and  have 
tried  to  do  my  duty.    My  Christian  experience,  especially  of 
late  years,  has  been  fairly  satisfying.     I  have  not  yet 
'attained,  but  I  follow  after.1" 

I  have  had  no  acouaintance  with  Mr.  Dungan.  His 
son  was  for  three  years,  1908-11,  assistant  pastor  of  the 
Grinnell  church.    We  are  glad  to  count  both  father  and  son 

among  the  honored  brethren  of  our  i*  f,U«*M, 


Sighty-first  sketch, 
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John  F.  Grawe. 

John  Fred  Grawe,  son  of  Christopher  and  Elizabeth 
Grawe ,  was  born  in  the  Rhine  province  of  Germany,  April  15, 
1845.    He  was  but  a  child  when  his  people  came  to  this  coun- 
try.   He  obtained  the  principal  part  of  his  education  in  the 
Bradford  Academy.     He  entered  Beloit  College  in  1870,  but 
was  prevented  from  going  far  into  the  college  course  on 
account  of  weak  eyes.    He  was  married  August  24,  1873,  to 
llary  Elizabeth  Smith,  of  Bradford.    He  taught  for  a  number 
of  years  in  Bradford  Acedemy,  and  in  the  Taverly  and  Lias  on 
City  High  Schools.    7illiam  P.  Bennett,  his  Bradford 
teacher,  was  his  ideal.    He  followed  him  from  the  school 
room  into  the  pulpit.    He  picked  up  his  theology  by  the  way. 

He  was  ordained  at  Polk  City,  December  10,  1879. 
He  was  dismissed  from  this  charge,  April  1,  1881.  From 
Polk  City,  he  went  to  ,,?ilber,  Nebraska,  beginning  September 
1,  1881.     His  work  at  Wilber  was  cut  short  by  reason  of  his 
death.    He  died  January  17,  1882,  aged  thirty-six  years, 
nine  months,  and  two  days. 

I  knew  Mr.  Grawe  while  he  was  yet  a  student  and  a 
teacher.     I  am  pretty  certain  that  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Mitchell  Association,  held  in  my  church 
a;t  Osage.      Probably,  William  P.  Bennett  did  more  for  Mr. 
Grawe  than  any  other  dozen  men  in  the  world,  put  together. 
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He  induced  him  to  enter  a  course  of  study,  and  later  to 
enter  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Grawe  was  rather  tall  and  spare,  and  in  his 
face  and  speech  showed  his  German  origin.    He  worked  hard 
for  his  eduaation.    He  was  a  hard  worker  all  his  life.  He 
made  the  most  of  his  opportunities.    He  was  faithful  to  his 
trust,  as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.    He  made  a  good  begin- 
ning in  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  hut  was  called  away  from  it 
before  it  was  fairly  begun.    Mr.  Grawe  was  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive products  of  Iowa  Congregationalism.    Nearly  all 
the  mental  and  spiritual  forces  entering  into  the  making 
of  his  life  and  character  were  generated  here  in  Iowa, 
in  our  schools  and  churches. 


Eighty- second  sketch, 
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John  R.  Chalmers. 

John  Robinson  Chalmers,  son  of  George  and  Uphemia 
(West)  Ohalmers  was  born  in  ITewbury,  Vermont,  August  2,  1845. 
He  attended  the  Kimball  Union  Academy;  Dartmouth  College, 
for  one  year  (1870-1);  and  graduated  from  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary  in  1874.    He  was  married  April  11,  1871,  to  Ella 
Ward, of  Rutland,  Vermont. 

He  began  preaching  at  Tfilton,  Maine,  in  1873  and 
was  ordained  there  July  7,  1874.    He  was  dismissed  from  this 
pastorate  September  14,  1875.    At  this  time,  he  took  charge 
of  the  Pavillion  Church,  at  Biddetford,  Maine,  remaining, 
however,  only  until  June  of  1876.    His  next  pastorate,  also, 
was  a  short  one.     He  was  installed  at  Pairhaven,  Vermont, 
Becember  19,  1876,  and  was  dismissed  December  31,  1877. 

In  1878,  he  came  "Jest,  locating  first  at  albert 
Lee,  Minnesota.     His  next  pastorate,  beginning  in  1879,  was 
at  Sioux  City.    By  this  time,  his  pastorate  had  grown  a 
little  in  length;  he  was  in  Sioux  City  for  three  years.  His 
last  pastorate,  1883-1885,  was  at  Norwood,  Few  York.  Here 
he  died  of  consumption,  July  12,  1885,  aged  thirty-nine 
years,  eleven  months,  and  ten  days. 

I  was  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  Mr.  Chalmers 
to  speak  of  his  personality  with  any  assurance.    He  was, 
as  I  remember  him,  tall,  rather  slim,  prepossessing  in 
appearance,  with  a  pleasant  voice,  attractive  manners,  in 
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his  preaching  suggestive,  "but  not  profound,  well  qualified 
for  good  service  in  the  average  church. 

At  the  only  meeting  of  the  General  Association  he 
attended  in  Iowa,  that  at  Otturawa  in  1882,  he  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Evening  Service,"  and  was  called  to  the  moderator's 
chair  to  take  the  place  of  Dr,  J.  G.  Merrill,  who  was 
called  home  before  the  meeting  closed.     I  do  not  know  just 
why  his  pastorates  were  so  short.    Ho  doubt,  the  disease 
of  which  he  died  had  been  sapping  away  his  vital  energies 
for  a  number  of  years  before  the  fatal  end. 
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Eighty- third  sketch, 

Eenry  Avery. 

Henry  Avery,  son  of  Alfred  and  Elizabeth  L.  {Pease) 
Avery,  was  bom  in  Brownhelm,  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  February 
IS,  1831.    From  early  childhood,  his  home  was  in  Oberlin, 
where  he  studied  in  the  preparatory  department  of  the 
sollege;  graduated  from  the  college  in  the  class  of  1854, 
and  from  the  theological  school  in  1860. 

In  1856,  February  13th,  on  his  twenty-fifth  birth- 
day, he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Burtiss,  of  Rochester,  Hew 
York.     She  became  the  mother  of  four  children,  and  died  in 
September  of  1870.    Mr.  Avery  began  his  ministry,  January 
23,  1859,  In  Wisconsin,  at  Stevens  Point,  a  frontier  lum- 
ber camp  on  the  Wisconsin  river.    February  IE,  1860,  he  was 
co. missioned  for  Stockbridge,  Gravesville ,  Eayton,  and 
Chilton,  VJisconsin.    He  was  ordained  at  Stockbridge,  March 
4,  1860,  sermon  by  3ev.  J.  E.  Pond,  of  Neenah.     On  the 
day  of  his  ordination,  the  Stockbridge  church  was  organized. 
Mr.  Avery  continued  in  this  field  for  three  years.    May  1, 
1863,  he  was  commissioned  for  Plymouth,  Lydon,  Cascade, 
and  G-lenbeulah. 

After  six  years  of  service  in  ~risconsin,  he  re- 
turned to  Ohio.    From  1866  to  1868,  he  v;as  pastor  at  "Test 
Williamsf ield,  in  his  native  state,  and  in  1868-9,  was 
located  at  riock  Creek.    He  then  spent  a  year  or  more  down 
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in  Florida,  teacher  and  pastor  of  the  freedmen  in  and 
about  Jacksonville.     It  was  while  he  was  in  this  service 
that  his  wife  was  taken  from  him  "by  death. 

In  1871,  he  returned  l!Tor£h,  and  for  three  years 
minittered  to  the  church  in  I.iiddlebury ,  Ohio.    While  in 
this  pastorate,  he  was  married  to  Caroline        Robinson,  of 
Hid die bury.     She  also  became  the  mother  of  four  children. 

Leaving  Ohio  in  1874,  Mr.  Avery  was  located  for 
four  years  in  Tonica,  Illinois.    He  was  now  ready  for 
twenty  years  of  service  in  Iowa.    Ten  of  these  years,  1878- 
88,  he  gave  to  College  Springs  and    Amity  College.    Ze  was 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  that  place,  and  one 
of  the  professors  of  the  institution,  which  was  undenomina- 
tional, though  dominated  largely  by  the  United  Presbyterian 
people.    Hr.  Avery  was  pretty  thoroughly  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  town  and  the  college  which  was  indeadly 
antagonism  of  slavery,  the  saloon,  and  secret  societies. 
But  lam  perfectly  certain  that  he  grew  somewhat  weary 
of  the  eternal  protest,  criticism,  and  hostility  which 
pervaded  the  community.     I  once  said  to  the  people  of 
College  Springs,  'You    have  been  'airtiA1  so  long  and  in 
so  many  things,  you  have  almost  become  anti-Christian." 
I  know  that  Brother  Avery  felt  that  he  had  reached  a  haven 
of  rest,  when  he  anchored  at  Montour,  where  he  remained  for 
another  full  decade.    This  was  to  him,  indeed,  a  'desired 
haven,'  and  here,  his  vision  and  sympathies  widened,  and 
he  grew  more  and  more  genial  and  hopeful. 
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In  1898,  the  close  of  Brother  Avery's  decade  in 
Llontour,  he  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age.    He  had  become 
somewhat  enfeebled  by  age  and  sickness,  and  he  felt  that 
the  time  for  him  to  quit  had  come.    Having  children  in 
Des  I.Ioines,  he  retired  to  that  city  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days.    He  settled  at  Highland  Park.    Here  being  a 
distance  from  any  Congregational  church,  he  was  a  good 
Presbyterian  in  church  attendance,  though  he  never  gave  up 
his  membership  in  the  church  of  his  first  and  only  love. 
Dr.  Prisbie  describes  him  in  his  Des  i.loines  life  as  a 
"gracious,  kindly,  fatherly  man,  glad  to  do  anything  to 
make  children  glad,  or  promote  the  happiness  of  the  old." 
He  came  to  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage,  Tuesday  morning, 
August  10,  1909,  aged  seventy-eight  years,  five  months,  and 
twenty-nine  days.    Dr.  Frisbie  in  Congregational  Iowa, 
for  Setpember,  1909,  writes: 

"At  event ime,  August  14,  the  funeral  service  of 
Rev.  Henry  Avery  was  held  at  his  late  residence.    A  resi- 
dent of  Des  Moines  for  the  last  ten  years,  Brother  Avery 
has  been    a  long  distance  from  any  of  our  Congregational 
churches.    He  was  mostly  an  attendant  at  and  a  helper  in 
the  nearby  Highland  Park  Presbyterian  church,  where  he  was 
highly  prized.     The  pastor  of  that  church,  Rev.  11.  C-age , 
Professor  ..'illiam  Greenwood,  a  neighbor,  and  Pastor 
Emeritus  Frisbie,  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  made  addresses, 
and  Rev.  3.  u.  Houlton,  an  old  time  ministerial  brother, 
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offered  prayer.    A  goodly  company  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bors sat  in  the  shade  outside  of  the  house,  as  the  day 
went  down,  and  thought  of  the  good  life  whose  sun  had  set. 

"Brother  Avery  was  an  incarnation  of  the  New 
England  conscience.    His  father  was  from  Connecticut,  his 
mother  from  Llassachusetts ,  and  the  New  England  opposition 
to  African  slavery  and  the  traffic  in  strong  drink  was  an 
inheritance  which  commanded  his  thought.    Che  kindest  of 
men,  he  was  a  fierce  hater  of  slavery  until  that  had 
gone  "by,  and  to  his  dying  day,  an  indominatable  enemy  of 
the  limior  business,  ready  to  protest  against  it  with  all 
his  force,  even  though  he  must  do  it  alone.    He  was  a  man 
of  simple  manners,  of  direct  and  forceful  speech,  con- 
servative in  thought,  a  good  minister  a  true  man. 
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Eighty-fourth  sketch, 

Joseph  D.  Baker. 

Joseph  Danforth  Baker,  son  of  Joseph  and  Betsey 
(Danforth)  Baker,  was  horn  in  Otisoo,  New  York,  January  5, 
1815.    He  attended  Eomr  Academy;  graduated  from  Amherst  in 
1839,  and  spent  two  years,  1859-41,  in  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary.     September  20,  1841,  he  was  married  to  Lucy  Dewey, 
of  7est field,  Massachusetts.    He  was  ordained  at  Hartford, 
ITew  Yourk,  June  8,  1842,  and  served  this  church  for  three 
years.    Ee  was  installed  at  Scipio,  July  SO,  1846,  and  was 
dismissed  from  this  pastorate  in  Hay  of  1850. 

He  then  came  out  to  Illinois;  supplied  the  church 
at  Bloomington  in  1851-2,  and  then  entered  upon  a  pastorate 
of  seventeen  years  at  Cambridge.    -:e  was  installed  over  this 
church  in  June  of  1852,  and  dismissed  in  1869.    He  then 
spent  four  years  at  Maiden,  in  the  same  state,  and  from 
1875  to  1876,  was  pastor  at  Plymouth. 

After  this  quarter  of  a  century  of  service  in 
Illinois,  he  came  over  into  Iowa.    For  two  years,  he  rested 
from  his  labors  at  Oskaloosa,  and  then,  1878-82,  was  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Danville . 

This  was  the  end  of  his  public  ministry.  Being 
now  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  he  retired  and  returned  to 
Cambridge,  Illinois,  which  he  made  his  hone  because  of  long 
residence  and  service  in  that  place.    :-:ere  he  closed  his 
earthly  pilgrimage,  Liay  24,  1890,  at  the  age  of  seventy  five 
years,  four  months,  and  nineteen  days. 
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Eighty-fifth  sketch, 

John  K.  Gurney. 

John  Hopkins  Gurney,  son  of  Joseph  and  Lois 
(Hopkins)  Gurney,  was  born  in  Dover,  Maine,  September  21, 
1821.    In  his  boyhood,  he  moved  with  his  people  to  Ijassachu© 
setts,  and  was  for  some  years  a  cleric  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
He  entered  upon  a  course  of  study  at  Cberlin  in  1829 ,  and 
graduated  from  Cberlin  College  in  1845,  and  from  Andover 
Seminary  in  1849.     September  21,  1849,  he  was  married  to 
Susan  Irvine,  of  Perkins,  Ohio,  she,  too,  was  a  graudate 
of  Cberlin  in  the  class  of  1845.    Mr.  Gurney  was  ordained 
at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont  (East  Church  )  February  22,  1850, 
and  was  pastor  of  this  church  up  to  1855. 

April  23,  1856,  he  was  installed  at  New  Braintree , 
Massachusetts,  and  continued  in  this  pastorate  15  years, 
being  dismissed  by  council  July  7,  1869.     xhis  same  year, 
October  9,  he  was  installed  over  the  churches  of  I'oxcroft 
and  Dover,  Maine*    ^or  six  years,  he  servied  these  churches, 
leaving  June  10,  1875.     In  the  year  of  1876-7 .residing  at 
Dorchester,  Llass.,  he  served  the  churches  of  ITeponset  and 
Harvard . 

In  1879,  he  went  out  to  South  Dakota,  and  filed 
a  claim  on  land  which  he  afterwards  improved,  and  which  is 
still  in  the    possession  of  the  family.     In  the  spring  of 
1880,  he  began  a  pastorate  of  two  years,  at  Eumboldt ,  Iowa, 
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and  then  again  moved  into  South  Dakota,  where  his  pos- 
sessions vzere.     In  1883,  he  organized  the  church  at  Dover, 
and  served  the  same  as  pastor  for  about  eight  years.  3arly 
in  this  pastorate,  and  largely  through  his  agency,  a  house 
of  worship  was  erected.     In  May  of  1875,  he  reported  to  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  from  this  field  as  follows: 

"Although  I  have  two  and  a  half  miles  to  go  to 
our  schoolhouse,  with  the  mercury  down  ten  to  twelve  degrees 
below  zero,  we  have  not  missed  a  Sabbath  service,     ^oing  to 
meeting  for  the  worship  of  God  becomes  a  habit,  as  well  as 
a  pleasure  and  a  duty.    Christians  get  hungry,  and  go  to 
meeting  for  food;  or  they  get  tired  and  go  for  rest.  I 
try  to  make  my  people  feel  how  blessed  is  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  privilege  of  worshiping  God  collectively,  and  hearing 
from  Him  out  of  Eis  Wdrd.    ?or  this,  we  have  larglgr  to 
thank  the  A.  H .  II.  S.     It  is  a  richer  mine  of  blessing  to 
our  country  than  its  mines  of  silver  and  gold.     I  try  to 
appreciate,  and  to  make  my  people  appreciate  your  Society. 
During  the  past  quarter,  three  members  of  my  congregation 
have  become  personally  interested  in  religion." 

In  1888,  LIr.  Gurney  and  wife  were  located  without 
charge  in  Oberlin,  to  make  a  home  for  their  son,  F.  Gurney, 
who  was  then  in  college.    There  they  lived  until  this  son 
graduated  in  1891.    After  this,  the  old  people,  although  they 
made  their  home  in  Dover,  South  Dakota,  spent  most  of  their 
time  visiting  among  their  children,  who  were  seven  in  number, 
and  were  widely  scattered,  living  in  Massachusetts,  Tennessee, 
and  Mississippi. 
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As  the  result  of  an  accident,  a  team  running  away, 
Mrs,  Gurney  died  at  Dover,  July  82,  1892.    Six  years  later, 
December  7,  1898,  Mr.  Gurney  also  died  at  Dover,  aged  seventy- 
seven  years,  two  months,  and  sixteen  days. 

To  Mr.  and  LIrs.  Gurney  were  "born  eight  children. 
One  of  these,  Mr,  Joseph  I,  Gurney,  is  living  on  the  old 
homestead.    Mr.  F.  ¥.  Gurney,  city  engineer  of  Jamestown, 
Few  York,  under  date  of  April  £8,  1815,  writes: 

"I  would  not  say  that  my  father  was  a  distinguished 
preacher  yet,  I  think  you  will  find  that  in  each  of  the  places 
where  he  preached,  he  left  an  impress  that  has  never  "been 
effaced.    He  really  had  strong  qualities.    He  was  quite 
"broad-minded,  scholarly,  public-spirited,  always  interesting 
as  a  preacher  or  speaker,  and  sometimes  eloquent,  though 
not,  perhaps ,  what  you  would  characterize  as  brilliant.  I 
should  rather  characterize  him  as  strong.    He  had  a  rather 
impressive  appearance,  a  large  well-formed  head,  strong 
features,  abundant  physical  health  and  strength,  a  strong 
and  mellow  voice,  and  always  a  good  delivery,    He  was  always 
a  man  of  strong  common  sense,  of  good  taste,  and  free  from 
buncom.     I  shall  always  cherish  and  prize  his  memory.  I 
feel  in  my  soul  the  imprint  of  his  guiding  and  shaping  hand, 
every  day.     I  am  so  often  conscious  of  it,  not  merely  that 
which  I  inherit  fromhim,  that  which  comes  from  his  blood 
flowing  in  my  veins,  but  in  strong  meausre  that  which  he 
imparted  to  me,  built  into  me  in  the  fathering  with  which 
he  wrought  upon  me,  day  by  day,  and  year  after  year.  I 
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take  pride  in  this,  that  he  has  given  me,  and  I  v/ould  far 
rather  have  it  than  an  estate  valued  in  millions." 


Eighty-sixth  sketch, 
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li^lian  H.  Thomas. 

'Tilliam  Henry  Thomas,  son  of  John  and  Jane  (Til- 
liams)  Thomaw,  was  horn  in  Swansea,  TTales,  October  18,  1834. 
He  graduated  from  the  Caermarthen  College,  in  TTales;  was 
ordained  at  Brynmaur,  Januacy  4,  1863,  and  was  in  service 
at  this  church  until  1878. 

At  this  time,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and 
from  1879-81  supplied  the  church  at  Cleveland,  Iowa.  In 
1881-2,  he  was  located  at  Coal  Creek,  Indiana,  and  inl882-4 
at  Soddy,  Tennessee.    Ee  then  came  hack  to  Cleveland,  Iowa, 
and  had  charge  of  the  in  1884-5.     In  1886,  he  was  for  a 
time  in  service  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri.    Later,  he  sup- 
plied at  Hiteman,  Colfax,  and  Chisholm. 

He  was  born  October  18,  18S4,  he  died  October  18, 
1898,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.    Por  many  years,  he 
struggled  with  an  appetite  for  strong  drink. 
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Eighty- seventh  sketch, 

James  A,  Hoyt . 

James  Ard  Hoyt  son  of  Cornelius  Adams  and  Jane 
Carson  (Stewart)  Hoyt,  was  bom  in  '/ashington,  Ohio,  Sept- 
ember 15,  1859.     Of  his  childhood  and  early  £ducation,  I 
have  no  account.    He  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1863. 

His  first  ecclesiastical  association  in  the  mini- 
stry was  T7ith  the  Presbyterians .    He  was  ordained  at  /intok, 
Iowa,  "by  the  Iowa  Presbytery  in  1867.     Soon  after  his  ordi- 
nation, he  organized  the  Presbyterian  church  of  LaPorte,  Iowa, 

In  1872,  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  took  charge  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Burton,  in  that  state,  and  there 
remained  for  two  years.     In  1874,  he  returned  to  Iowa  as  a 
Congregationalist ,  and  had  two  years'  pastorate  at  Postville 
In  the  second  year  of  his  work  at  Postville,  he  felt  con- 
strained to  leave  the  Congregational  fellowship  on  account 
of  his  theological  views,  and  at  this  time,  he  united  with 
the  Universalists .     In  this  fellowship,  he  remained  for 
about  twenty  years,  filling  pulpits  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin;  but  he  never  felt  at  home.    So  great  was  his 
longing  for  the  fellowship  of  his  earlier  years,  that,  in 
1895,  at  Ames,  he  applied  to  the  Central  Association  for 
membership.    After  a  full  and  frank  statement  of  his  be- 
liefs oefore  the  Association,  he  was  warmly  welcomed  back 
to  the  Congregational  fold.     In  1896,  he  moved  to  Llissouri. 
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I  think  that  after  this  he  had  no  regular  charge, 
but  his  son,  Ralph  E.  Eoyt,  writes:     "Sor  fifteen  years,  Fat- 
her preached  in  various  places  almost  every  Sabbath,  only 
ceasing  when  physically  unable  to  travel." 

Mr.  Hyt  died  at  Couch,  Missouri,  May  5,  1914,  aged 
seventy-four  years,  seven  months,  and  twenty  days. 

Mr.  Halph  T.  Hoyt ,  writing  of  his  father  in  May  in 
1915,  says: 

"In  accepting  the  wider  hope,  father  cast  away  none 
of  his  other  essentials  of  the  gospel,  but  proclaimed  Christ 
the  Savior,  and  in  fact,  I  myself  have  often  heard  very  con- 
servative believers  express  themselves  as  in  almost  full 
accotd  with  what  father  considered  his  most  liberal  serm.ns. 
While  in  the  Universal 1st  fellowship,  he  preached  in  many 
parts  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  until  we  moved  from 
Belle  Plaine ,  Iowa  to  Ames,  In  1894.. 

"Personally,  I  know  this:    Father  hated  deceit  or 
evasion  tremendously,  and  when  in  1874,  after  hearing  from 
Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs  that  any  man  having  the  slightest  doubt 
about  eternal  punishment  being  endless  should  at  once  leave 
the  Congregational  fellowship,   '  he  left  them  at  once.  Pa- 
renthetically, I  may  add  that  father's  insistence  upon  pu- 
nishment for  all  sin,  and  working  out  our  salvation,  that 
is,  putting  ill  into  fruitage,  palled  on  many  liberals  in 
the  fellowship,  while  feeing  warmly  commended  by  other 
Christians . 
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I  have  "but  little  to  add  to  the  foregoing  sketch 
"by  way  of  personal  recollections  respecting  this  "brother. 
It  will  "be  noticed  that  he  gave  us  in  Iowa  only  two  years 
of  service  in  the  oongregational  churches.     It  will  "be  seen 
also  that  he  was  exceedingly  conscientious,  also  that  he  was 
very  much  in  love  with  the  Congregational  associations  and 
fellowship.    His  name  belongs  in  the  list  of  the  Pilgrim 
Pastors  of  Iowa. 
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Ei  ght  y-  e  i  ghth  sket  ch , 

Franklin  11,  Cooley. 

Franklin  Llortimer  Cooley,  son  or  Aaron  and  Prudia 
(Bibbard)  Cooley,  was  "born  in  ^ooley  Valley,  Wisconsin, 
February  14,  1833.  His  education  was  in  the  public  schools 
of  Wisconsin,  and  the  'Tesleyan  Hethodist  Conference  of  Ame- 
rica, by  which  body  he  was  ordained  October  3,  1858.  He 
was  married  in  1853  to  Mercy  A.  TJilcox  of  Franklin  county, 
7isconsin. 

Beginning  with  us  in  1878,  he  supplied  for  a  few 
montiis  a'j  Cherokee.     I  think  at  that  time  he  was  connected 
with  the  Llethodist  Episcopal  people.    Ee  united  with  us  in 
regular  service  at  Britt,  in  1884.    Eis  first  commission  for 
this  field,  from  the  I.  Q.  E.  M.  3.,  was  dated  July  1,  1885. 
Eis  last  commission  expired  in  K0v ember  of  1888. 

Closing  his  work  at  Britt,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Crossville ,  Tennessee ,  resigning  the  charge  October  4,  1891. 
At  that  time,  his  name  was  dropped  from  the  Year  3ook;  but 
it  was  restored  again  in  1900,  at  which  time  he  was  located 
without  charge  at  Victory,  Jisconsin.     In  1901,  his  name  was 
still  there,  and  in  1902,  there  was  a  fragmentary  and  in- 
accurate obituary  sketch  of  his  life.    Ee  died  at  Victory, 
J-na  15,  1901,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years,  four  months, 
and  one  day. 

One  of  his  publications  ia  noted  in  the  Year  Book: 
"To  Be  or  Hot  To  Be"  a  defence  of  spirituality  against  the 
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views  of  the  Second  Advent ists.  This  was  a  little  pamphlet 
which  appeared  in  1876.  Mr.  Oooley  was  the  father  of  eight 
children. 

Of  course  I  knew  Brother  Cooley  in  his  pastorate 
at  Cherokee  and  Britt ,  though  my  acquaintance  with  him  was 
not  very  intimate.     I  think  he  did  not  feel  t[uite  at  home 
with  us.    Ee  appeared  to  me  to  hold  himself  aloof,  somewhat, 
"but    he  was  aounted  a  good  preacher,  and  a  worthy  minister  of 
the  gospel. 


